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Rescues 

Pan Am 

Britain Estimates 
It Got Concessions 

Of £200 Motion 

By Lawrence Malkin 


YORK — Pan American 
world Airways was saved from be- 
m g seized by its creditors Monday 
when U.S. and British negotiators 
unblocked a complex dispute over 
trans-Atlantic routes. 

In exchange for winning signifi- 
< cantly broader access by British 
airlines to the American market, 
the British government agreed to 
allow Pan Am to sell its landing 
rights at London's Heathrow Air- 
port to United Air Lines. 

The agreement also will give a 
boost to troubled Trans World Air- 
lines by letting it proceed with a 

The return of troops from the 
Grtf is mfcorae business for 
;some U.S. airfmes. Page 13. 

deal to sell its London rentes to 
AMR Corp.'s American Airlines. 

Pan Am and TWA will still re- 
tain rentes from the United States 
to continental Europe, including 
Frankfurt, Paris, Brussels and 
Rome, bnt their international pres- 
ence will be sharply reduced. 

In London, Transport Minister 
Malcolm Rifkind said Britain had 
wrested concessions worth some 
£200 milli on (S375 million), and 
■>4 added that “the U.S. estimate of 
what it is worth is more than dou- 
ble this.” 

Among their gains, the British — 
who have pressed for airline com- 
petition inside the European Com- 
munity more strongly than any of 
their competitors -—won an oppor- 
tunity to fly passengers from conti- 
nental Europe to the United States. 

They will have to negotiate these 
rights from their European part- 
ners. however, and they are unlike- 
ly to have as much leverage there as 
they did in the U.S. talks. The Brit- 
ish used the threat of a Pan Am 
collapse to force unprecedented 
concessions from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Transportation. 

Pan Am, operating under the 
*v . protection of U.S. bankruptcy 
court, was counting on a payment 
of $290 milli on from United’s par- 
ent, UAL Corp., for the London 
routes to repay a bank loan that fell 
due last Friday. UAL was with- 
holding the money until the route 
transfer was approved, and lawyers 
Tor Pan Ain’s creditors were wait- 
ing for the results of the Washing- 
ton talks before deciding whether 
to seize Pan Am*s jets. 

A Pan Am spokesman said the 
airline was “greatly pleased" with 
the outcome of the negotiations be- 
cause it can put a new marketing 
agreement with UAL into opera- 
tion and try to work its way back to 
solvency. 

The pact also will enable TWA 
to proceed with its agreement to 
sell six London routes to American 
for $445 million. TWA. run by cor- 
porate raider Carl C. Icahn, has 
withheld interest payments from 
creditors during the Gulf war 
slump, and some industry observ- 
7 era believe Mr. Icahn may try to 
dispose of TWA’s assets —mainly 
domestic routes and aging fleet. 

[Mr. Icahn aid Monday there is 
a chance TWA may have to file for 

Chapter 1 1 banknqncypxotection. 
buthe said he believed Tw A would 

survive in the long run, Reuters 
reported from Chicago.] 

Britain won the right for a sec- 
ond U.K. airline to fly to the Unit- 
ed States from Heathrow m compe- 
tition not only with United and 
American but also with Bntish Air- 
ways PLC. Mr. Rifkind said tftatso 
far the only application torjhead- 
ditional Heathrow slot had come 
from Virgin Atlantic Arrays i Ud. 

rVindn s owner, Rwharo Bran- 
son, smd he was "delighted With 

srjsBSffssjg 

Heathrow as soon as passim* 

New York Tunes «pomdfrom 
. London. He also said Virgin — 

* See PAN AM, Page M 
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6 Infiltrators From Jordan 
Rilled on First Day of Visit 
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Protesters in Belgrade flashing a ago of sqiport for opposition parties Monday as demonstrations against the Connmnist gOTenment wentoofor the tbmTstnigtt day- 

Serbian President Stands Firm as Protests Widen 


By Stephen Engelberg 

New York Times Service 
BELGRADE — Anti-commu- 
nist protests widened Monday in 
the Yugoslav republic of Serbia, 
and the ruling Socialist Party re- 
plied with a massive deployment of 
police on the streets and its own 
counterdemonstration of workers. 

Slobodan Milosevic. Serbia's 
president, addressed parliament 
and gave no him of concessions. 
Mr. Milosevic urged Serbs to take 


tbeir grievances to the parliament, 
where his party holds an over- 
whelming majority. 

The mood in Belgrade was ap- 
prehensive as the opposition 
stepped up the pressure on the gov- 
ernment of Serbia, the country's 
largest republic Serbia has been 
hard hit by the deepening econom- 
ic paralysis in Yugoslavia, and So- 
cialist Party leaders acknowledged 
that the republic was close to an 
explosion of social protest. 


Mr. Milosevic is the former lead- 
er of Serbia's Communist Party, 
and the Socialists are a mixture of 
former Communists and others not 
previously involved in politics. 

“This is the worst thing for a 
politician; he’s bong beaten with 
his own weapon," said Naum Di- 
mi trijevic, a professor of linguistics 
who attended the anti-government 
protest Monday. “Milosevic got to 
power with street politics. Now he's 
saying to us, ‘Why don't you go to 


parliament.’ He didn't He went to 
the streets and demonstrated." 

- On Saturday, two persons were 
lulled and more than 80 injured in 
violent clashes between policemen 
and demonstrators at a rally called 
to protest bias in the state-run tele- 
vision. Scores of tanks were de- 
ployed in Belgrade to restore order 
as protesters broke windows, erect- 
ed barricades and overtunretLpo- 
lice cars. Some opposition leaders 
were arrested. -1 


The armored vehicles were gone 
by Sunday evening, but the protest- 
ers returned, led by groups of col- 
lege students who battled police in 
an attempt to cross the bridge di- 
viding new and old sections of Bel- 
grade. Tear gas was fired, and at 
least eighr persons were injured as 
thestudents rushed through ibepo- 
lice cordon. 

Eventually a group of several 

Sec BELGRADE, Page 6 


ward Israel Mr. Levy said that Mr. 
Baker's report left him with the 
imp ression that the Arab states 
were “beginning to show signs at 
change.” Neither minister offered 
any specifics. 

Mr. Baker, who is on a tour of- 
the Middle East, arrived here press-, 
tag a two-track approach to the 
Arab-Isradi conflict: encouraging 
the Arab states to take steps to end 
their belligerency against Israel and 
encouraging Israel to open talks, 
with Palestinians. 

The government of Prime Minis- 
ter Yitzhak Shamir says it is ready 
to open talks with Arab states, but 
it bas put forward no new ideas for 

A fte r ma th 

Returning ILS. troops tell about a 
very different kind of war. 

Kuwaitis are upbeat about repairing 
damage to their country. 

Articles on Page 3 ! 

negotiations with die. Palestinians 
beyond a 1989 plariby Mr. Shamir 
that included elections. 

Mr. Baker, at a news conference 
with Mr. Levy, said he was pleased 
that the Shamir government was 
still holding to the plan, adding; 
“there are many dements of that 
plan that we view very favorably." 

As the officials met, the Israeli 
Army reported that two soldiers 
were killed and two wounded in the 
occupied Gaza Strip earlier in the 


: ■ By David Hoffman 
and Jackson Didbl 

' / iVasttingum Part Servicr - 

JERUSALEM — Secretary of 
State James A. Baker.3d, arriving 
Manday an his fust personal mis- 
sion to Israel was immediately 
plunged into con t roversy over a 
planned meeting Tuesday with Pal- 
estinians who say they represent 
the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Baker, the most senior U.S. 
official to visit Israel in more than 
two yeans, arrived amid an _ out- 
break of violence that forced him to 
a planned walking tour, of 
Jerusalem’s Old Gty, one of several 
events iri his 48-hour schedule 
Mined ' at giving him a firsthand 
look at the history and present-day 
conflicts, embroiling the Jewish 
state." . • ' 

Nonetheless, Mr. Baker said be 
had found “signs of new thinking" 
amftng old antagonists in the. Mid- 
dle. East- 

ta a rash of incidents that Israeli 
authorities said woe prompted in 
part by Mr. Baker’s visit, six heavi- 
ly armed- Arab infiltrators, were 
shot and Hied by the Israeli Army 
in agonbattle after crossing the 
border from Jordan early Monday. 

In Jerusalem, four Israeli women 
were buried after bang stabbed to 
death Stmday by another Arab at- 
tacker who police said wanted to 

“send a message to Baker." day when they were struck by a car 

After a dinner meeting Monday dnvea by a Palestinian. Officials 
evening. Mr. B ak e r and the Israeli ^ they were still investigating 


foreign minister, David Levy, indi- 


cated they were somewhat optimis- 
tic about reviving the Middle East 
peace process in the wake of the 
Gulf war. - ’ ••• 

.Mr. Baker said, “I have seen 
what I. consider to be signs of dew 
thinking 7 ’ among Arab waders to- 


France Debunks Arab 'Myths’ 

Gaullist Policy Was a f Series of Elusions,’ Dumas Says 


By Joseph Fitchett 

International Herald Tribune 

PARIS — Hinting at a new approach for French 
diplomacy in the Middle East, Foreign Minister 
Roland Dumas was quoted Monday as saying that 
the Paris government would support U.S. efforts to 
arrange an Arab-Isradi settlement. 

In blunt terms certain to send shockwaves 
through, traditional French thinking. Mr. Dumas 
said that the foreign-policy approach of de Gaulle 
had proved to be^a series of illusions.” 

Gaullist foreign policy, in additioa to regularly 
shunning open cooperation with the United States, 
also sought to attain a special French position in 
the Arab countries. 

While successive French governments have built 
this heritage into a bipartisan consensus on foreign 
policy. President Franqois Mitterrand, strength- 
ened by the allied victory in the Gulf war, has now 
openly challenged this pattern. 

These themes were publicly articulated for the 
first time in a lengthy interview with Mr. Dumas in 
Le Monde. The foreign minister is considered to be 
closely attuned to Mr. Mitterrand’s thinking. 

In the postwar Middle East, he said, France is 
not wedded to the idea of an international confer- 
ence. under UN Security Council auspices, as the 
way to approach the Palestinian issue. 

Previously, France pressed for such a conference 
and criticized the step-by-step formula in the Mid- 
dle East favored by successive U.S. administra- 
tions. 


France. Mr. Dumas said, “is sticking to its 
viewpoint, but it is not going to make an issue of 
it" 

Although France, during the crisis, called often 
for an international conference to seek solutions 
for all the conflicts in the Middle East this public 
position was partially intended to disarm criticism 
by Arab governments and by France's large com- 
munity of Muslim immigrants that it was ignoring 
Arab interests. 

Once Mr. Mitterrand committed France to the 
international coalition and to combat in the Gulf, 
French policy in the Middle East started undergo- 
ing a shift toward pester “pragmatism," a presi- 
dential aide said. 

This new trend in French policy-making, the 
aide said, stemmed from Mr. Mitterrand's deter- 
mination to stay in close step with President 
George Bush, thus enhancing France's credit as a 
major ally in the crisis, and at the same time to seek 
greater diplomatic unity in the European Commu- 
nity, with France playing a leading role. 

Mr. Dumas said that, in the wake of the war, 
France had turned away from a long-hdd diplo- 
matic axiom that it should pursue pro-Arab poli- 
cies based on the idea that Arab unity and Arab 
nationalism were the wave of the future. 

as president afS^e^bc-^^^^^aeli war in 

See FRANCE, Page 6 
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Mr. Baker, right, being greeted Monday tqjon his antral in Israel by Forrigp Minister David Levy. 


whether the incident was a deliber- 
ate attack or an accident 

Israeli officials said the Arab at- 
tacks of the last two days drama- 
tized the country's continuing secu- 
rity problems. 

“This is why we have to be very 
careful about gang toward conces- 
sions that may be fashionable, but 
weaken our -defenses," said Aid 
Pazner, an adviser to Mr. Shamir. 
He was referring to the bnd-for- 
. peace formula favored by Preadent 
George Bush but opposed by Israel 
as a basis for an Israeli-Palestinian 
settlement 

U.S. officials said that Mr. Baker 
had agreed to meet Tuesday after- 
noon with a delegation of about 12 
Palestinian political activists from 
the occupied West Bank, Gaza 
Strip and East Jerusalem. 

The meeting mil effectively end 
a diplomatic freeze between the 
Bush administration and the Pales- 
tinians d ating to last summer, and 
Palestinians here said it would aQ 
but officially bring the PLO into 
the peace process that Mr. Baker is 
seeking to revive. 

Among the Palestinians expect- 
ed to attend the session are local 
representatives of three of the four 
major PLO factions that operate in 
tire West Bank and Gaza. 

Israeli spokesmen had no public 
criticism Monday for Mr. Baker’s 
planned meeting but privately said 
tire government was irritated by 
what one called “the way tire PLO 
is manipulating the situation." 

Mr. Baker flew to Israel from 
Egypt, where he met with President 
Hosm Mubarak. He vigorously de- 
nied that his meeting with the Pal- 
estinians amounted to a resump- 
tion of the dialogue with tire PLO 
that was cut on by the United 

- See BAKER, Page 6 


In Iraqi Captivity, a Peculiar Brand of Psychology 


The writer was seized by Iraqi soldiers near Basra, Iraq, 
on March J. He was freed in Baghdad on Friday and arrived 
Saturday in Jordan 

By Chris Hedges 

New York Times Service 

AMMAN, Jordan — A week ago three Iraqi soldiers 
pulled a National Public Radio reporter, Neal Conan, and 
myself from our Land Rover in southern Iraq, shoved us 
into the bade and sped off into the desert. 

For the next four days we lived as captives, 
permission to go to tire bathroom. begging for a cup 
water and being ordered in and out of vehicles and 


buildings with no idea where we were going or what would 
become of us. 

For the first few moments, confronted by an Iraqi 
colonel who had his soldiers loot our vehicle in from of us, 
it seemed as if our lives hung by a precarious thread. 

In the mayhem that has gripped southern Iraq, we could 
have very easily disappeared. 

Seated in front of tins colonel we began the difficult 
and exhausting job of cajoling, explaining and hopefuDy 
seducing men with automatic weapons, jnst enough, to 
save our lives. 

There is a peculiar psychology behind this game, one I 


had time to study during some half-dozen detentions in 
Central America by the Salvadoran Army, the Salvadoran 
guerrillas and the contras in Nicaragua. 

Neal and I ended our conversations in English, fearful 
that the soldiers would be unsettled by hearing us speak in 
a language they did not understand. In my rusty Levantine 
Arabic, a bit tike Swiss German ton Berliner, I began jo 
explain who we were, why we had crane and bow we had - 
no desire to intrude or inconvenience the Iraqi troops. 

The colonel was bemused,' but his attention was clearly 

See REPORTER, Page 3 . 
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New Cabinet Is Reported in Spain 

Madrid (Reuters) — Spanish National Radio reported Mon- 
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United Germany: Young Men Go West 


By John Tagliabue 

Sew York Tunes Service 

BERLIN — Five months into German 
unity, tens of thousands of eastern Germans 
continue to embark on a westward trek in 
search of jobs and a brighter future. Most of 
those fleeing are young, mobile people with 
their children, leaving behind a society in- 
creasingly marked by age and inaction. 

Social scientists compare the drain to the 
loss of young male workers in underdevel- 
oped regions of Europe, tike the Italian south 
or eastern Turkey, and warn that the im- 
mense population shift may irreversibly 
change eastern Germany. 

The very statistics of the migration have 
become mired in political ha g glin g , with local 
leaders in the east stressing the continued 
flight to stir aid in staunching the hemor^ 
rhage. while their counterparts in the west 


u 

I 


-\ 


strive to play down the numbers to avoid 
panic. 

What little is known is that, since Germa- 
ny’s currency union July 1, roughly 110,000 
easterners have flocked west, according to 
estimates by the Interior Ministry in Bohn, 
followed more than 470,000 who trav- 
westward from October 1989, when East 
Germans began fleeing through Hungary to 
West Germany, to the middle of 1990. 

In Saxony, the largest and most populous 
of the states of the former East Germany and 
once the region's industrial heartland, 8,000 
to 10,000 people are leaving every month, 
according to government officials there. 

Though the statistics are not broken down, 
government officials and independent re- 
searchers agree that the vast majority of those 
leaving are qualified people in their 20s and 
30s with their children. 


\ 


“These are highly qualified younger people 
who have a good chance of finding work" 
said Robin Schneider, an expert on migration 
patterns at the Institute for Comparative So- 
cial Research in Berlin. 

Increasngly. he said, a pattern is emerging 
of husbands migrating westward to find work 
and living quarters, to be followed later by 
their wives and families. 

“The biggest problem is ihat in small-scale 
industries and small businesses, the qualified 
people are gone,” Mr. Schneider said. “You 
will have to pay a high price to get them back 
which, for most small businesses, will be 
impossible." 

Experts like Mr. Schneider attribute the 
continued migration to tire sluggish pace of 

. See GERMANY, Page 6 
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U.S. Minorities 9 Share 
Of Melting Pot Soars 

By Felicity Barringer 

New York Tunes Service 

WASHINGTON — The racial complexion of the American 
population changed more dramatically in the past decade than at 
any time in tire 20th century, with nearly one in eveiy four Ameri- 
cans having African, Asian, Hispanic or American Indian ancestry. 
In 1980, one in five Americans nad such ancestry. 

' In the field of population statistics, where change sometimes 
seems glacially slow, tire speed at which the country’s racial mix was 
altered in tire 1980s was breathtaking, Census Bureau figures show. 

The rate of increase in tire minority population was nearly twice as 
fast as in the 1970s. And much of the surge was among those of 
Hispanic ancestry, an increase of 7.7 million people, or 56 percent, 
over 1980. 

"About half tire Hispanic increase is due to immigration," said 
Jorge del Final the bureau’s chief of ethnic and Hispanic statistics. 
“But there would have been a tremendous growth even in tire 
absence of any immigration." 

The increase was also a result of high birth rates among Hispanic 
people, the legalization of many new Hispanic citizens and the 
counting of illegal residents. f . 

\ Witii the wave of imm igration from Latin America, and separate 
influxes from the Philippines, China, India and Southeast Asa, the 
' total number of minority residents rose to between 61 million and 62 
million '■■■ 

The exact figure will not be known until tire people who identified 
themselves as “other race” are statistically allocated among tire four 
categories recognized for census purposes: while, blade, Asian or 
Native American. - 

Whites now makeup 803 percent of thcU.S. resided t jjopulatiori. 
This group indudes the ya$t majority of Hispanic residents, who can 
beof any race. 

Whites of European or Middie-Eastern backgrounds t flafr g up 

See CENSUS, Page 6 : 
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Soviet Hard-Liners 
Attack Yeltsinas Call 
For Political 'Whr 9 


Compiled br Ov Staff From Dupatcha 

MOSCOW — Boris N. Yeltsin, 
the Russian president, came under 
fierce attack by conservatives in 
parliament and the official media 
Monday after his cal! for a political 
“war" against President Mikhail S. 
Gorbachev. 

The Communist Party daily 
Pravda. in an attack spread over its 
first and second pages, accused Mr. 
Yeltsin of putting personal ambi- 
tion above the common good in his 
latest speech, which demanded the 
dismantling of Mr. Gorbachev's 
government. It denounced the ad- 
dress as “belligerent." 

The Supreme Soviet, the coun- 
try's inner parliament, met to ex- 
amine Mr. Yeltsin’s speech, which 
was delivered to a sympathetic au- 
dience in Moscow on Saturday. 

Mr. Yeltsin enjoys huge popular- 
ity. and on Sunday hundreds of 
thousands of Yeltsin supporters 
voted in favor of the speech by 
holding rallies in Moscow and oth- 
er Russian dues. 

But the address, in which Mr. 
Yeltsin declared “war" on the 
Communist leadership, enraged 
Gorbachev' loyalists, who assert 
that the speech violated the Soviet 
Constitution. Some members of 
parliament demanded that Mr. 
Yeltsin be put under criminal in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. Yeltsin wants Mr. Gorba- 
chev to step down and be replaced 
by the Federation Council, which 
includes the presidents of the 15 
Soviet republics. 

Pravda suggested that the Rus- 
sian leader was a pinny democraL 

“It's surprising what level of con- 
frontation one can reach if one sets 
a goal not of prosperity for people, 
not of strengthening the union, not 
of improving all spheres of life," it 
said, but of funh«ing “one’s per- 
sonal political ambitions." 

But there were signs that the at- 
tacks against Mr. Yeltsin would 
only enhance his popularity — re- 
peating a pattern that has charac- 
terized his transition from Commu- 
nist insider to a powerful rival of 
the party. 

Speaking during the parliamen- 
tary debate Monday, Sergei Tsy- 
plyayev, a legislator from the Com- 
munist Youth t Hague, said, “Any 
resolution aimed against Yeltsin 
wiQ cause another storm of meet- 
ings. protests and, God forbid, 
strikes." 

Similar warnings, and the over- 


ing on Monday when striking coal 
miners pledged their full support 
and readiness to defend him “with 
all available nonviolent methods." 

That gesture followed the im- 
mense outpouring or popular feel- 
ing on Sunday, when demonstra- 
tors in 23 cities took to the streets 
to back Mr. Yeltsin's campaign to 
remove Mr. Gorbachev. 

In Moscow, a huge crowd 
chanted "Gorbachev, get out" and 
denounced the referendum on the 
country’s future scheduled to be 
held Sunday. 

At least 200,000 people attended 
the rally beneath the Kremlin wall 
One unofficial estimate put the 
crowd at 500.000 — if correct, mak- 
ing it the biggest anti-government 
demonstration in Moscow since 
1917. 

The protests raised the stakes in 
months of political dueling be- 
tween Mr. Gorbachev, who has led 
the country since March 1985. and 
Mr. Yeltsin, a former Gorbachev 
protege who, as head of the most 
powerful Soviet republic, has be- 
come the Kremlin leader’s most po- 
tent rival. 

The demonstrations showed 
clearly that critics on both the left 
and right had again underestimat- 
ed Mr. Yeltsin when they dismissed 
his demand for Mr. Gorbachev’s 
resignation last month as political 
suicide. 

In his address Saturday to demo- 
cratic activists at the Moscow 
House of Cinema, Mr. Yeltsin said, 
“Let’s declare war on the leader- 
ship of the country, which has led 
us into a quagmire." 

Central television, which is cur- 
rently under light control by a Gor- 
bachev loyalist, devoted 15 minutes 
Sunday evening to vicious attacks 
on Mr. Yeltsin, including lengthy 
interviews with hard-liners. 

Pravda, in its commentary, dis- 
missed Mr. Yeltsin and his sup- 
porters as people “who call them- 
selves democrats." (Reuters. AP ) 
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Italian soldiers distributing hot meals on Monday to Albanian refugees at a school in BrindisL 
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Italy Gets Albanian Pledge on Prisoners 


Compiled by Ovr Staff From Dispatches 

ROME — Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter Claudio Martelli, back from a 
visit to Tirana, Albania, said Mon- 
day that Albanian leaders told him 
they would free all political prison- 
ers on Tuesday. 

Mr. Martelli, who announced the 
Albanian position aia news confer- 
ence at Rome’s Ciarapino airport 
on his return from the Albanian 
capital, had gone to Tirana an 
Monday to discuss the rituation of 
the thousands of Albanians who 
have fled to Italy over the past two 
weeks. 

Mr. Martelli gave no figure for 
the number of political prisoners to 
be released. 

In January, an Albanian opposi- 


tion spokesman said that more 
than 500 political detainees had 
been freed but that about 120 were 
still in jaiL Official figures are low- 
er, ana iL is not known whether 
more have been arrested since then. 

Italy has told Albania's ruling 
Communists that it would increase 
economic support for their govern- 
ment only if it accelerated plans for 
political change. 

Mr. Martelli said before leaving 
Tirana: “We have obtained the 
guarantee that this wild exodus will 
not repeat itself and that the situa- 
tion in Albania is firmly under con- 
trol". 

Albanian officials, meanwhile, 
went to the Italian port of Brindisi 
on Monday to seek to resolve the 
refugee problem. 


The eight officials were to meet 
with representatives of the some 
13,000 remaining refugees, and 
some reports said they were pre- 
pared to promise them immunity 
from prosecution if they agreed to 
return home. 

About 2,000 Albanians disillu- 
sioned with their welcome in Italy 
have returned home, and the exo- 
dus of refugees appeared to have 
abated after weekend violence in 
Albanian ports in which at least 
three people were reported killed. 

The official Albanian news agen- 
cy, ATA, said the refugees, who left 
Brindisi in anger at their squalid 
living conditions, arrived back in 
the main Albanian port of Dunes 
on Monday. 


“Many citizens were present out- 
side the pot to welcome their rela- 
tives, and the authorities took all 
measures to receive them," the 
agency said. 

"They were told that no mea- 
sures would be taken against them, 
and it was suggested that they be- 
gin work, and classes as before in 
their enterprises and schools," the 
agency adoed. 

All of the 13,000 refugees still in 
Brindisi on Monday had found 
shelter overnight away from the 
dockside for the first lime, al- 
though many were crowded into 
schools and camping sites. Even a 
military camp was pressed into ser- 
vice. 

f Reiners. AFP) 


The Nuclear Arsenal in Europe: Is It Really Secure? 


liamentary condemnation of Mr. 
Yeltsin, testified to the enormous 
backing he enjoys among the popu- 
lation and his shrewd intuition on 
how best to play on that support. 

Mr. Yeltsin won renewed back- 


President 
Of Benin 
In 2d Round 

Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

COTONOU. Benin — President 
Mathieu Kerekou survived the first 
round of voting in Benin's first free 
presidential election in nearly three 
decades, preliminary results indi- 
cated Monday. 

Election officials in the West Af- 
rican country, where strikes and 
riots in 1 9S9 sparked moves toward 
democracy, said that General Ker- 
ekou would face Prime Minister 
Nicephore Soglo in a second poll 
on March 24. 

With more than three-quarters 
of Sunday s votes counted, the In- 
terior Ministry said that Mr. Soglo 
had 41 .8 percent and General Ker- 
ekou 21.4 percent. 

“In view of these provisional re- 
sults we can risk slating that Kere- 
kou and Soglo will be in the second 
round." an election official said. 
Final first- round tallies are expect- 
ed Wednesday or Thursday. 

Mr. Soglo. a former World Bank 
official who heads Benin’s transi- 
tional government, is regarded as 
the favorite. General Kerekou took 
power in a 1972 coup. Broad public 
protest forced him to drop Marx- 
ism and open the door to multipar- 
ty politics in 1990. 

Political observers and Beninese 
new spapers had said that General 
Kerekou would lose if voting was 
fair. 

Despite fear of intervention by 
the general's presidential guard, 
voter" turnout was high. Election 
officials estimated 1.5 million of 
the country’s 2 million registered 
voters cast ballots. 

This nation or 4.4 million people, 
once a French colony, gained in de- 
pendence in 1960. Since then, the 
country has been split along ethnic 
and regional lines between north- 
erners u ho have dominated politics 
and the richer, more verdant south. 

Colled Dahomey until 1975. its 
first 12 years of independence were 
marked by 11 changes of govern- 
ment. including five mflilaiy coups. 

(Reuters, AP l 


By William J. Broad 

New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — In a major dispute, 
federal experts are divided over whether 
the thousands of nuclear arms the United 
States deploys in Europe are as safe as they 
should be from sabotage and theft 

The rift comes at a time of political 
tensions created by the Gulf war. with 
American nuclear forces in Europe on 
high-level alert against terrorist attack. 

The dispute centers on whether flaws in 
procedure and technology are weakening 
two important aspects of weapons securi- 
ty: the ability of U.S. forces to thwart 
armed terrorists intent on seizing or alter- 
ing a nuclear weapon, and their ability to 
retrieve a weapon if it feO into unfriendly 
hands. 

On one side of the dispute is the Energy 
Department, which makes the nation’s nu- 
clear arms and is considered expert in nu- 
clear security. Its labs have studied the 
problem for decades, developed and ap- 
plied a range of safety measures to its 
weapons, and advised the military on how 
to bolster its security precautions. 

On (he other side is the Defense Depart- 
ment, which, despite cuts caused by arms- 
conirol treaties, still has thousands of nu- 
clear weapons in Belgium, Italy. Greece, 
the Netherlands, Turkey, Germany and 
Britain. The exact number is classified, but 
one civilian expert estimates there are 
3,700. 

The department is responsible for the 
custody and security of those nuclear arms, 
which can be legitimately ordered fired 
only by the president and designated offi- 
cials. 

The secretive battle got under way in 
May 1990, when the Energy Department 
circulated in the federal government a 
highly classified analysis, “Comprehensive 
Report on the Recapture/ Recovery and 


Standoff Vulnerabilities, UJS. Nuclear 
Weapons Deployed in NATO." Standoff 
refers to thwarting a terrorist attack and 
recapture to tracking down and recovering 
a stolen weapon. 

The report, ordered in 1986 by the Mili- 
tary liaison Committee, an interagency 
group charged with coordinating federal 
nuclear-weapons work, was written by the 
Energy Department’s three top centers for 


safety aspects of our nudear weapons pro- 
gram," he said. 

He added, however, that the military was 
ready to change its procedures, if warrant- 
ed, and was open to further discussion on 
the topic. 

TVpically, European storage sites are en- 
circled by fences, barbed wire, guard 
towers, flood lights, armed guards and a 
variety of other protective measures, some 


Experts are divided over whether the thousands of 
nuclear arms the United States deploys in Europe are 
as safe as they should be from sabotage and theft. 


nudear weaponry: the Los Alamos Na- 
tional Laboratory, the Lawrence Liver- 
more National Laboratory and the Sandia 
National Laboratory, which has special 
expertise in security. It questioned whether 
some of the Defense Department's plans 
were sound. 

For instance, it argued that the skills of 
terrorists were underestimated, that a deft 
attacker could bypass security systems 
more quickly than usually assumed, and 
that new protective gear and procedures 
were needed to reduce the risk of nuclear 
calamity. 

In response, the Defense De pa r tm ent 
began a wide-ranging internal study of Ihe 
charges. Eight months after receiving the 
report. Robert B. Barker, assistant to the 
secretary of defense for atomic energy, 
wrote the Energy Department in January 
to challenge the allegations, point out “in- 
accuracies," and suggest that the report be 
recalled for correction and clarification. 

Mr. Barker said in his letter that there 
was “a general misunderstanding" of how 
the military guards its arsenal. 

“We take great pride in the security and 


quite elaborate and secretive. At a site’s 
center, heavily reinforced hunkers, often 
covered with din, bouse the armaments 
themselves. 

Weapons experts, including former gov- 
eminent officials speaking on the condi- 
tion of anonymity, said one concern under- 
lying the dispute was that many of the 
nuclear arms now stationed in Europe were 
old types with few internal security fea- 
tures. 

On advanced arms, one such precaution 
is a thin membrane just inside a weapon’s 
casing that is laced with electronic sensors 
and powered by long-life batteries. When 
penetrated for any reason, the membrane 
sends out signals to deactivate the weapon. 

Such membranes covered the warheads 
for ground-launched cruise missiles and 
Pershing-2 missiles that were removed 
from Europe as a result of the 1987 Inter- 
mediate-Range Nudear Forces Treaty, 
which banned medium-range and some 
short-range missiles based on land. 

Robert S. Norris, a co-author of the 
multivolume “Nuclear Weapons Data- 
book," estimates that about 3,700 Ameri- 


can nudear arms are now stationed with 
forces in Europe. 

Donald R. Cotter, assistant to the de- 
fense secretary for atomic energy from 
1973 to 1978, has warned in scholarly arti- 
cles that some of these weapons are obso- 
lescent and need new safeguards. 

The driving force b ehind such improve- 
ments is the 8,500-employee Sandra lab, 
based in Albuquerque, New Mexico, which 
produces not only internal protections but 
also external ones to improve security at 
weapon storage sites. These range from 
door locks and weapon tie-downs to the 
comprehensive t raining of guards in tactics 
to counter armed terrorists. 

For more than a decade, Sandia has 
played a prominent role in devising new 
technology and techniques to bolster Euro- 
pean nudear security. Officially, it is tech- 
nical adviser to NATO’s Senior Levd 
Weapon’s Protection Group, which is com- 
posed of nuBtaiy representatives of respec- 
tive countries as well as American officials. 
Some Sandia personud are stationed in 
Europe. 

In June 1989, Sandia was host for a 
meeting of tire NATO group in Albuquer- 
que that attracted more than 60 partici- 
pants and at which some of its advanced 
wares and ideas were displayed, according 
to lab publications. 

Among the items were surveillance ro- 
bots, underground bunkers to store weap- 
ons and such techniques as using dense 
smoke and super-sticky foam to confuse 
and paralyze intruders trying to break into 
storage areas. 

Also demonstrated at the meeting was 
the Tactical Engagement Simulation Sys- 
tem, a training exercise in which guards 
and mock terrorists equipped with laser 
guns and sensor-laden vests Gght each oth- 
er for control of a simulated storage site. A 
computer judges the winner. 


El Salvador Rightists Leading Despite Left’s Gains 


Compiled bi- Our Stuff From Dispatches 

SAN SALVADOR — The gov- 
erning rightist party was leading 
Monday in preliminary returns for 
seats in the Salvadoran National 
Assembly, but the left appeared to 
be making significant strides. 

For the first time since the civil 
war began 1 i years ago, a leftist 
coalition appeared destined to have 
a strong presence in the 84-member 
assembly. 

The municipal and legislative 
balloting Sunday was the first na- 
tionwide election ever sanctioned 
by leftist rebels, who did little to 
disrupt the voting and urged sup- 
porters (0 back the leftist Demo- 
cratic Convergence. 

About 22 million Salvadorans 
were eligible to vote to choose the 
members of the National Assembly 
and 262 mayors and local councils 
across the country. 

President Alfredo Cristiani's 
governing Nationalist Republican 
Alliance, or ARENA, was defend- 
ing an absolute majority of 32 in 
the outgoing 60-seat assembly. 


The Christian Democratic Party 
appeared to have polled the second 
highest number of votes nation- 
wide. according to unofficial re- 
sults. 

Ruben Zamora, a leader of the 
Democratic Convergence coalition 
of three moderate leftist parties, 
said he was pleased with initial re- 
sults for his alliance. 

“This is highly satisfying," he 
said. “Our aim was to be dearly the 
third undisputed force, and we 
achieved that. In San Salvador 
Province. I believe we have become 
the second force." 

Unofficial projections showed 
Convergence trebling its share of 
the vote to over 12 percent, from 
3.8 percent in 1989 presidential 
dection. In San Salvador, its share 


jumped to about 20 percent, ac- 
cording to a televirion projection. 

ARENA said its projections in- 
dicated it would have “at least" 43 
seats in the assembly. 

But because of the complexity of 
the formula for apportioning seats, 
reliable predictions of the composi- 
tion of the assembly were impossi- 
ble without official results. 

ARENA supporters celebrated 
at party headquarters. To the ac- 
companiment of a mariadri band, 
they sang their party anthem, 
which says, “El Salvador mil be the 
tomb where the Reds wfl! end up.” 

“It’s up in the air who will con- 
trol the new legislature,” Mr. Za- 
mora said. 

In five previous nationwide dec- 
tions since 1982. the leftist guerril- 


las had sought to hinder turnout by 
means of sabotage and road trans- 
port bans. This election, Lhey said, 
was different because leftist parties 
were taking part, and there had 
been a chance to deny ARENA its 
legislative majority. 

Rebel leaders, who called a 
weekend truce to facilitate the bal- 
loting. have said that the defeat of 
ARENA would promote progress 
in the 11-momh-long peace talks 
being held under the auspices or 
the United Nations. 

Armando Calderfio Sol, the in- 
cumbent mayor of San Salvador 
and president of ARENA said that 
his party had retained its legislative 
majority. He also declared victory 
in his own rejection effort and 
asserted that ARENA had won 


more than 70 percent of the mu- 
nicipalities. 

Seven parties or electoral alli- 
ances presented candidates in the 
legislative race. They represented a 
broad ideological spectrum from 
arch-conservative to Marxist. 

Ricardo Perdomo of the Central 
Electoral Council said voting Sun- 
day had been “normal and tran- 
quil except for some problems in 
the zones of greatest conflict." - 

The armed forces press commit- 
tee reported dashes in or around 
seven towns in the northern prov- 
inces of Chalatenango, Morazan 
and La Union. The military said 
nine rebels and one soldier. had 
died in that fighting. 

(AP. Reuters) 


Bush Survives Tough ID Check by an 8-Year-Old 


Which hotel will 
you stay m, daddy? 

J kANA HOTEL SINGAPORE 

16 Nasoim Hill, Singapore- 1025 . 

Cermet: Ute’l, Delfon Reservations, your travel egenf or the hotel direct. 
Fcx: (& 5 i 737 6682 Tele*.- ANAHSIN RS 21817 Tel.: ( 65 ) 732 1222 . 


The Assoamed Press 

ARLINGTON, Virginia — President 
George Bush pulled out his driver's license 
and a credit card Monday to prove his identi- 
ty to a skeptical 8-year-old. 

For several minutes, Mr. Bush had read 
some schootwork aloud to Anthony Hender- 
son in the library of Barcrof t Elementary. 

Then the boy looked at the man who had 
swept into the school with a retinue of Secret 
Service agents and White House aides and 
asked. “Are you really Ihe president?" 

“Yeah. Yeah. Didn’t you know that?” said 
a nonplussed Mr. Bush. “What did you think 
l was — a pretending guy?" 

“Well. heck, how can 1 prove that to your 
Mr. Bush asked. 


The president pulled out a block wallet and 
started digging. 

“There's my driver's license. Can you read 
what that says? B-U-S-H," said Mr. Bush, 
who had come to the school to honor U.S. 
Marines who tutor Anthony and other Bar- 
croft pupils. 

“Bush, George," the boy read. 

“George Herbert," the president added. 

“So you are the president," the youngster 
said. 

“Are you sure?" the president parried. “Be- 
cause I might have some other evidence.” 

He fished out a picture of a grandson 
playing baseball and a snapshot of a grand- 
daughter. 

“How about, do you accept American Ex- 


press cards?" said Mr. Bush, brandishing his 
green credit card. 

TU teH you how I can prove it. There's a 
great big black limousine car out there." 

Then he thought of something else. An aide 
darted up with a wad of prerigned autograph 
cards with the presidential seal. 

“Oh. here’s a way to do K. That's an auto- 
graph card. You can take it home to your 
mom." 

“The teacher said we can't take auto- 
graphs," Anthony announced. 

“Don't teD her I gave ii to you," Mr. Bush 
replied. 

The president was making the foray into 
Virginia to honor the 30 Marines who visit 
the school each week to work individually 
with students like Anthony. 


WORLD BRIEFS 

Lebanon Hostages Believed inBekaa * 

BE! RUT 1 AP) — Pro-Iranian Shiite Muslim extremists are believed lo 
have spirited Western hostages out of the south Beirut shuns, scdiriiy 
source said Monday. They said the hostages were now behewad to be 
held in hideouts controlled by Shiite fundamentalists, in and around 
Raalbek in the Bekaa area or eastern Lebanon. , : . 

The report coincided with a post war drive by the Umted Stat», Bonus 
and pelSps Italy to secure the hostages idea* trough the influence of 
Iran and Syria. Six Americans, four Britons, two Germans and an Italian 

"Thcamiy command is convinced that none of the hostages is in Beirut 
or its environs any more.” a source said. 

Talks on Daily News Are Extended : 


Compnev m vur am// 

NEW YORK (Combined Dispatches) —The British p ublishe r Robert 
Maxwell and nine unions at the New York Daily New agreed Monday 
on an extension of a deadline on their talks armed at rescuing- the ,j 

. ne TheSline on talks over Mr. Maxwell's purchase of the tabloid .was 
extended to midnight Monday. The original deadline had been 10 AM. 

M Georec McDonald, the head of the Allied Priming Trades Council an 
umbrella group for the nine unions, said the deadline was extended 
because both sides were tired after days of negotiations. He raid none of 
the unions had reached agreement with Mr. Maxwell, b ut be add ed. lam . 
optimistic. I'm sure that everybody is going to reach agreement.^ ^ 

Manftp.la Witness Accused of Feijeiy. 

JOHANNESBURG (Reuters) — The lawyer defending Winnie Mart 
deb on kidnapping and assault charges accused a key prosecution 
witness on Monday of living in a dream world and lying in court to 

incriminate her. . , . ... , - . 

The witness, Kenneth Kgase. admitted on his third day of giving 
evidence that he bad misled the court with some of his testimony, but 
stood by the details of his alleged kidnapping and assault try Mrs. 
Mandela and three co-defendants, who are accused of masterminding the 
kidnapping of Mr. Kgase and three others two years ago and of holding # 
them prisoner at her house where they were kicked, beaten and whipped. 
One was later killed. , - , • 

Mrs. Mandela’s defense counsel. Gauge Bums, produced an article 
written by Mr. Kgase for a British newspaper that contained a desenphop 
of his alleged abduction differing from nis account to Johannesburg s 
Rand Supreme Court. “Do you admit that you have been living m a 
dream world?" Mr. Bizos asked Kgase. “Not altogether,” the witness 
replied. He denied the article had been ghost-written, although he 
conceded that he had difficulty writing English. 

Johannesburg Areas Under Curfew 4 

JOHANNESBURG (AP) — The South African government imposed 
curfews on three townships and confined more than 2.5 million blacks lo 
their homes Monday in an attempt to curb factional fighting that has 
killed at least 40 people. 

The “unrest areas" included Soweto, southwest of Johannesburg, and 
Alexandra to the north, where 36 people have died since Saturday In 
dashes between Zulus tied to the conservative Inkatha Freedom Party 
and Xhosas and other blacks loyal to the African National Congress. 

“The situation remains very tense, with lots of angry people out in tlje 
streets," said a police colonel Frans Malherbe. The police said dial at 
least two persons were killed Monday: a man shot to death when a police 
vehicle was attacked with firebombs, and another man hacked to death. 

Polish-Soviet Rift on Troops Ended 

WARSAW (AFj —The withdrawal of Soviet troops based in Poland 
and the transit of the 350,000 forces stationed in former East Germany 
may h egin as early as April, a senior Soviet general said on Monday. 

the announcement after a day of negotiations here signaled the end.of 

a diplomatic showdown between Poland and the Soviet Union that had 
threatened to delay evacuation of Red Army troops from Germany. - 

“Maybe in April maybe in May, we will start withdrawing our troops 
from Poland and the transit of the Western Army Group of the U.RS.R. 
from Germany," the Soviet armed forces chief of staff, General Mikhail 
A. Moiseyev, said after meeting with Foreign Minister Krzysztof Skubis- 
zewskL Polish officials dropped demands that all 56,000 Soviet forces still 
stationed in Poland leave by the end of die year, although Mr. Skubis- 
zewslti said negotiations on the issue would continue. 

TRAVEL UPDATE ~~ 

U.S. Cancels 7-Week Travel Warning 

WASHINGTON (AP) — The State Department on Monday canceled 
a seven-week -old notice that bad warned Americans traveling anywhere 
in the world of the potential for Iraqi-sponsored terrorist activities. The 
initial advisory of Jan. 16 had been issued as President George Bush 
started the air war against Iraqi faces. 

But a department statement warned that tensions still remained In 
parts of the Middle East, Africa and South Asia even though a cease-fire 
was in place in the Gulf. “While demonstrations, terrorist attacks and 
other hostile acts against the United States and its allies have slackened, 
Americans traveling throughout the region should continue to exercise 
caution and, in particular, avoid any demonstrations which may occur," 
it said. 

A separate advisory issued Monday cautions Americans in the Gulf 
regions of Saudi Arabia, Qatar and Bahrain to take precautions. 

Following are travel advisories issued by the U.S. State Department 
with warnings for countries having the potential for physical danger and 
cautions for unusual conditions 

AFRICA WARNINGS: Angola, Chad, Ethiopia, Liberia, Mali, Mau- 
ritania, Mozambique; Noth Africa, Rwanda. Sudan and Tanzania. * 

AFRICA CAUTIONS: Cameroon, Gabon, Kenya, Niger, Nigeria, 
Senegal, South Africa, Uganda, Zaire, Zambia and Zimbabwe. 

ASIA WARNINGS: Afghanistan, Ban gladesh, Cambodia, India, 
North Korea, Pakistan, Papua New Guinea, Philippines, Sri Lanka and 
Thailand t 

ASIA CAUTIONS: Burma, China, Indonesia, Malaysia and Nepal 

CENTRAL and SOUTH AMERICA WARNINGS: Colombia, B 
Salvador, Haiti, Pern, and Suriname. 

CENTRAL and SOUTH AMERICA CAUTIONS: Bolivia, Chile, 
Cuba, Ecuador, Guatemala. Honduras and Nicaragua. 

EUROPE WARNINGS: Eastern Mediterranean and Turkey. 

EUROPE CAUTIONS: Albania, Cyprus, Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia, 
Northern Ireland, Romania, Soviet Union and Yugoslavia. 

MIDDLE EAST WARNINGS: Djibouti, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Kuwait, 
Lebanon, Libya, the Gulf, Syria, West Bank, Gaza Snip and East 
Jerusalem. 
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from the batdefront — of men, and women, under fire, and new weapons that wrought new tactics. 

Heading Home: America’s New Veterans Tell About a VeryDil 
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Turks Hold Talks 
With Iraqi Kurds 


Very Different Kind of War 


usually blowing, home for legions of flies, fleas and 
scorpions .It was in everything —eyes, hair, sleeping bags, 
even the food and drink. 

Some troops asked folks at home to send them dog 
collars to put around their boots to ward off the fleas. 
Others told of Hading diversion from hours of boredom by 
putting two scorpions in a box and watching them duke it 
out. 

And many of the soldiers talk of war without alcohol, 
drugs or sex. 

“It was like detox," Sergeant Edward H. Thompson, 25, 
of the 82d Airborne Division, said in describing his stay in 
Saudi Arabia, a land of veiled women and no strong drink. 

“No d rinking , no women, nothing," he added. “I'm 
used to drinking two or three beers a night, and on the 
weekends. I'd probably pass out somewhere. All of a 
sudden U was ‘thwack,’ cut off." 

In no other war have women played as large a rote as 
they did in the Gulf. Although they were not sent into 
combat, they had roles in it and some died from it- Some 
were taken prisoner by the Iraqis. 

The troops spoke of having followed the rules regarding 
members o! the opposite sex. 

Odis Rjley, 28, a respiratory therapist on the Mercy, a 
hospital ship stationed in die Gulf, said that he found a 
girlfriend, a cook, but the two of them abided by the 
“PDA rules," or the prohibition against public displays or 
affection. 

“We were not supposed to hug the opposite sex," be 
said. 

The rule even extended to three married couples sta- 
tioned on the Mercy. They were given separate sleeping 
quarters. 


On the working level, relationships between male and 
female soldiers also were correct, troops said. 

Specialist lisa Fester, 23. a member of the Uth Air 
Defense Artifiery Brigade, which fired Patriot missiles at 
Iraqi Scuds, said there was little male chauvinism among' 
her wartime colleagues, 

“The men treated us as equals,'* she said upon returning 
to Fort Bliss. Texas. “You relate to each other differently 

They talk of days of marching 
and digging, of flies and filth. But 
these veterans tell of other 
things, too, things new to the 
American fighting experience. 

in that environment- Sex was not supposed to happen. ‘No 
fraternizing' they told us. You knew you couldn't have 
anything like a relationship, you know, a real dose rela- 
tionship, so you got to be good friends in other ways.” 

Some U.S. troops said they were upset by the way the . 
Saudis treated some oT the women deployed in the Gulf. 

Sergeant Linda Pierce, 23, a language specialist from 
the 513th Military Intelligence Brigade of Fort Mon- 
mouth, New Jersey, said she was permitted to use the gym 
at a Saudi air base but only if she entered through the back 
door. 

“We were good enough to fight for them and perhaps 
die for them, but not good enough to use the front door,” 
she Said- 

Relations between Saudi and U.S. troops were “respect- 


ful" -said Private First Class "WIJf ord Perry, a tactical 
control assistant'in a Patriot brigade. “We were briefed on 

how to act toward than, told not to swear or do thingsthat 
mi gh t be taken as disrespectful. We tried to be cool about 
it. we were supposed to maintain military professionalism, 
all the rime. ” 

Relations with most other allies also wait weR-the 
troops said. The French, for' instance. were good about 
trading food, their sardines and other delicacies, for 
American spaghetti Bin eventually,, perhaps- inevitably, 
they wearied of the American chow/ \ 

The thing American, troops feared most in the Gulf was 
the possible use of chemical or nerve gas by .die Iraqis. 

Sergeant Oscar Lopez, a 35-year-oKt respiratory thera- 
pist with the. 93d Evacuation Hospital, said his -scariest 
moment came with his Erst gas alarm. Awakened in the 
middle of the night, he fumbled in the dark for his mask 
and said it felt like it took forever to put it on. By the time 
be got it on. he felt a burning on his neck arid the bade of 
his hand and his eyes were watering. 

“I thought, *Oh God,* " he recalled. U I thought I didn't 
make it in time.”' * # — 

There had beenno gas, only the panic in his mind. • 
Days and nights of endless training and waiting also 
took their toQ. Some soldiers told of lenson mounting so 
much at times that that they would just go out into tbe 
sand and have a friendly wrestling match to break it. 

Sergeant Kevin Hoyt. 27, of Amarillo, Texas, com- 
mander of a Marine mortar unit, described .the seven 
months of waiting for combat as “boring, terrifying, 
solitary." He said he and his men had drilled and drilled 
until the tension level became almost unbearable. 

The training, of course; paid off in a ground war that 


* ; By Jonathan C. Randal 

i Washington Pm Service 

- BEIRUT — Turkish officials 
.have met Iraqi Kurdish rebel lead- 
ers in a dramatic major policy re- 
versal that was reported Monday as 
Iraqi opposition leaders held talks 
here. 

President Turgut Ozal said in 
'Ankara that Foreign Ministry and 
intelligence officials met last week 
'm Ankara with the leader of the 
. Patriotic Union of Kurdistan, Jalal 
Talabanl according to the semiof- 
' fidal Anatolia news agency. 

Kurdish sources in Beirut said 
.that a ranking Turkish Foreign 
.Ministry official met Friday and 
Saturday in Ankara with Mr. Tala- 
bani as well as with Mohsin De- 
/ zayee of the Kurdish Democratic 
• Party. 

The reported meetings came as 
Iraqi opposition leaders, heading 
,“23 factions, opened a three-day 
meeting in Beirut to coordinate 
, their campaign against President 
-Saddam Hussein. The 325 dele- 
gates range from tbe pro-Iranian 
, Shiite Muslims to Sunni Muslim 
{Curds, Arab nationalists, liberals 
, and Communists. 

- The abrupt reversal of a 66-year- 
"dd Turkish policy of not dealing 
-with Kurdish political leaders fur- 
ther complicated postwar peace ef- 
forts in the Middle East, where 20 
- milli on to 30 million Kurds form 
major communities in Iran. Iraq, 
Syria and Turkey. 

O “ The move came as spokesmen 
for the Kurdish guerrillas in Beirut 
said that more than 60,000 Iraqi 
, .soldiers had surrendered or defect- 
: ed in the past week, 
i - There was no independent con- 
»fimuitioQ of the assertion. If true, 
however, the collapse of the 33d 
-.and 36ih divisions, following that 

- of the 24th last week, would repre- 
^ sent half of Baghdad's forces bc- 
“ lieved stationed in the north. 

, The Kurdish spokesmen said 
that their forces had liberated a 
wide swatb of northeastern Iraq. 

- measuring up to 250 kilometers 
(150 miles) north-south and 80 ki- 

• iometers east-west and including 

- more than two dozen towns. 


Mr. Dczayee, tbe personal repre- 
sentative of overall guerrilla mili- 
tary commander, Masoud Baizani, 
said Turkey believed that peace in 
the region required tbe removal of 
Mr. Hussein. 

He added that Ankara bad au- 
thorized food food, medicine and 
other humanitarian aid shipments 
to the Kurdish region of Iraq to 
cross Turkish territory. 

Mr. Dezayee also said Turkey 
had agreed that Iraq should have a 
democratic regime and that Iraqi 
Kurds should enjoy their national 
rights or wide-ranging autonomy 
within Iraq. 

Turkey contributed to the anti- 
Baghdad coalition by shutting 
down Iraq's oil pipeline across Tur- 
key. allowing U.S. warplanes to use 
its bases to bomb Iraqi targets and 
massing more than 150,000 troops 
along its border with Iraq. 

On the eve of fighting in Janu- 
ary, Mr. Ozal rushed through par- 
liament special war powers autho- 
rizing the use of the Turkish armed 
forces in northern Iraq and vowed 
he would noL abide an independent 
Kurdish state in northern Iraq. 

But over the weeks, Mr. Ozal 
gradually signaled that Turkey 
cohid accommodate autonomy for 
tbe Kurds in northern Iraq, a move 
promulgated by Baghdad m March 
1970 but never fully implemented. 

Diplomats said Mr. Ozal's shift 
reflected his understanding that 
Turkey has little influence with the 
Iraqi opposition, especially com- 
pared with Iran ana Syria, which 
have cultivated the anti-Hussein 
dissidents for more than a decade. 

■ Fight for Basra Continues 

Refugees from Basra said Mon- 
day that Iraqi rebels were still hold- 
ing out in the city against Mr. Hus- 
sein's Republican Guard, but that 
their effort appeared doomed, Reu- 
ters reported from Safwan, Iraq. 

“Half the city is controlled by 
the resistance and tbe other half by 
the army," said one of two refugees 
who reached a UJS. military check- 
point near Safwan. “The army is 
using tanks to crush the uprising.” 
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Two lanes being carved throughthe wreckage of an Iraqi convoy on a six-lane expressway in Knwait Tbe convoy was fast by alEed aircraft. 

Kuwaitis Upbeat About Repairing Basic Damage 


By Youssef M. Ibrahim 

New York Times Service 

KUWAIT —The damage done to Ku- 
wait's basic installations by withdrawing 
Iraqi soldiers now appears to be less severe 
than first thought, according to govern- 
ment officials and Western diplomats. 

Kuwait's finance and planning ministers 
said that many of the country’s highways 
and bridges were in surprisingly good 
shape. 

Tbe two officials, as weD as diplomats, 
said that the government’s top priority now 
was to resume supplies of electricity. Thai 
would relieve traffic and other bottlenecks, 
they said, and ease much of tbe tension >h»t 
continued to grip the country. 

Some street lights have been turned on, 
with the help of generators salvaged from 
government buildings burned by the Ira- 
qis. 

Officials said the present population of 
Kuwait, which is about a third of tbe ap- 


proximately 2 million who lived here be- ' 
fore the invasion in August, could expect to 
have limited power supplies toward the end 
of next week. 

But they conceded that if the estimated 
350,000 Kuwaitis still living in exile began 
to stream in, these services would be heavi- 
ly taxed. 

Summer power supplies, when air-con- 
ditioners are going fall blast to relieve 
searing heat, wiH have to wait for a few 
weeks, the officials said. 

But tbe Kuwaitis and some foreign dip- 
lomats were upbeat about the pace of pro- 
gress. They noted that while the biggest 
problem in the oil industry was putting out 
raging fires in most of the emirate’s oil 
fields, refineries and oil terminals could be 
repaired as the damage done to them ap- 
peared to be restricted to parts replaceable 
with relative ease. 

Throughout the capital the law-and-or- 
der situation seemed considerably im- 


proved on Sunday, with more soldiers and 
policemen back on duty. 

Only two checkpoint shooting incidents 
were reported, between unidentified armed 
men, possibly Palestinians or Iraqis, and 
law enforcement authorities. 

Last week, as many as eight people were 
killed in such incidents,' and many were 
wounded from ballets fired into the sky by 
Kuwaitis celebrating regained indepen- 
dence. While the shooting of guns contin- 
ued nightly, most bullets now seemed di- 
rected toward the sea, with no injuries 
reported in the last few days. 

Even with tittle electricity, food ship- 
ments from Saudi Arabia have begun to 
arrive in refrigerated vehides and are being 
delivered to several supermarkets. 

Gasoline appeared to be available in 
adequate supply. Long lines of cars at gas 
stations have diminished. Both food and 
the gas are distributed free, with people 
p ulling op, filling thezr cars and then driv- 
ing away. 


The Kuwaiti finance minister, Sbeflch 
Ali a! Khalifa al Athbi &s Sabah, who until 
last year was the country’s oil minister, said 

and frtHrTthe Central Bank wo5d be arriv- 
ing from London on Wednesday to make a 
more comprehensive assessment of the sit- 
uation. But he said that “the situation is 
manageable." ' r 

“Our biggest expcnffitures-on repairs 
will be in the oil sector,, but the rest wtU be 
easier," Sheikh Ali said. “Once we go out of 
the oil sector, we are not' talking very large 
numbers. Moist of ' the. southern power 
plants are intact, and m the refineries, by 
and large, critical items have not been 


A Western ambassador whose country is 
involved in the effort to rebuild Kuwait 
agreed with those judgments. *T t&int 
things are improving,” Be &« jd . adding tlmt 
teams of experts were busy repairing tbe 
power stations. 


lasted only days. Men performed their tasks automatically 

tional letdown after £ war went so well 
After all the hard training m a harsh environment. 
were confident of themselves and their 
and ready for an enemy that did not just fire a tew 
ouick rounds and thai surrender. . . . ' 

Although their conversations tended to avoid the hor- 
rors of banle, the war deeply affectedmanyfroy^’ 
Staff Sergeant James R Beamon. 37. with the seme* 
battalion at Fort Benning. Georgia, has W memon* « 
his battalion traveling north through Iraq. Occasionally, 
they were fired upon. . . , wV „, 

“kwas a feeling you really can't explain, nesaifl. IOU , 
ask God to protect you. What I saw with my own eyes art 
thing* that will be with me the rest of my life. 

He recalled one morning in the war. 

"The sun rose about 6. 6:30. and we’d been traveling all 
night." he said. “I woke up and saw on the ground all these 

bodies but I thought my eyes were playing tricks on me=. 
When 1 did focus my eyes I said, ‘Oh my God 
'Around him was widespread destruction. There were 
■more bodies than he could count and scores of burned 
vehides. Some of the bodies were decapitated and bumtsl 
On-one man the only recognizable feature was his teem,, 
Specialist Matthew Clement, 23. a member of the 369th 
Armored Battalion, said he would never forget seeing 
hundreds of dead Iraqis on the battlefield. > 

“I thought." he recalled, “ That’s a human being. Yes. 
he is my enemy, and. that man wanted to kill me. but he is 
still a human being. Fm sure he had a family some* 
where.’" 


5 U.S. Pilots ■ 
Mistreated as 
Prisoners 

The Associated Press ’ 

■ WASHINGTON — Five air 
force pilots captured during U.ij. 
bombing raids “were treated some- 
what harshly" and injured while 
they were Iraqi prisoners of war. a 
general said Monday. 

Brigadier General Robert W. 
Pod, commander of the medical 
center at Andrews Air Force Base 
in Maryland, said that all five re- 
turned undernourished and fa- 
tigued. 

He said their injuries ranged 
from broken bones to cuts and 
bruises and that “some of iheir in- 
juries were a product of their cap- 
tivity." He declined to describe the 
specific injuries but said that “the 
prisoners were treated somewhat 
harshly." 

Colonel Russ Zajlchuk. deputy 
- commander of Walter Reed Army 
Hospital here, said that five army 
POWs had received good medical 
attention from the Iraqis and had 
not been mis treated by the mili- 
tary. He praised them for “amazing 
courage, stamina and discipline." 

The 10 were among 21 former 
POWs who returned to the United 
States on Sunday. Navy and Ma- 
rine personnel were taken to Be- 
thesda Navy Hospital in Maryland, 
which provided no information 
Monday on their condition. 

General Poel said the air force 
pilots received scant rations in cap- 
tivity and that those held the long- 
est had lost 20 to 30 pounds (9 to 
13 3 kilograms). He said that one or 
two of the plots would need sur- 
gery, but he declined to say wheth- 
er that was a result of wounds in- 
curred during captivity. 

Coland Zajlchuk said the most 
seriously injured of the soldiers was 
Staff Sergeant Daniel J. Stamaris, 
who sustained a compound frac- 
ture of the left leg, and breaks in 
the pelvis and a Tool His Liver and 
spleen also may have been dam- 


Cuomo’s Riposte: Gull Victory Doesn’t Make the Republicans Right 


By Kevin Sack 

Sew York Tuna Serrirc 

• ALBANY. New York — Governor Mario M. 
. Cuomo, responding to Republican attacks on con- 
gressional Democrais who voted against the war in 
die Gulf, soys that the allied victory does not 
necessarily mean that the decision to go to war was 
the best one. 

. • Mr Cuomo, who supported the position or 
some Democratic leaders that sanctions against 
Iraq should have been given more time, said that it 
'. was still impossible to know whether war was 
preferable to sanctions. 

The governor- like Senator Sam Nunn of Geor- 
-aia, tbe Democratic chairman of the armed ser- 
vices committee, has maintained that continued 
Hconomic pressure against Iraq might have accom- 
plished President Georae Bush’s initial goals: forc- 
ing the Iraqi Army U) have Kuwait, restoring ihe 
Kuwaiti monarchy and gaining the release of bos- 

you cannot say that if the president 


had had his way with that negotiation that it would 
have been less desirable than all the taking of lives 
and all the environmental damage and all the 
expense that followed,” Mr. Cuomo said. 

“Can you say now that if the president had 
gotten his way with those three conditions that 
that would have been a failure, that that would 
have been appeasement? I don’t think so.” 

Mr. Cuomo stressed that he was not saying that 
war was (he wrong decision, only (hat it was 
impossible lo know whether it was the best deci- 
sion. 

Frequently mentioned as a potential Democrat- 
ic presidential candidate. Mr. Cuomo gave his 
responses about the war and its political aftermath 
against the backdrop of a national euphoria over 
the end of the war and tbe return of tbe first 
American troops. 

Public opinion polls have shown support for 
Mr. Bush at record levels, leaving Democratic 


officials to wonder whether they can mount a 
credible challenge to him in 2992 

Republican political leaders have tried to capi- 
talize on the public support for Mr. Bush by saying 


Senator Phil Gramm of 
Texas has called opponents of 
the war 'appeasement- 
bef ore-country liberals.’ 

that Democrats who opposed tbe war. even as a 
matter of conscience, can expect to have tiieir 
positions used against them in coming campaigns. 

Senator Phil Gramm or Texas, chairman or the 
National Republican Senatorial Committee, has 
called opponents of the war “appeasement-before- 
country liberals." 


The New York Conservative Party ran a full- 
page advertisement in The New York Times last 
week asking, in reference to Senator Daniel Pat- 
rick Mpyoihan's vote against the war, “Where was 
Pat Moymhan when Americans needed him?" 

Mr. Cuomo called such tactics “cheap" and 
“foolish” and said they stood in stark contrast to 
the high-minded congressional debate over wheth- 
er to authorize the war. 

“It’s a shame that that magnificent debate 
should be desecrated now by tawdry politics that 
reveal conservative and radical Republicans at 
their very worst," he said. 

Mr. Cuomo said Republicans had eared by 
“holding themselves out as the party of war, which 
is tbe way it sounds.” 

The governor repeatedly commended Mr. Bush 
and U.S. troops for handling the war “superbly 
well.” But he said the country's exhilaration would 
be multiplied if the administration could prove it 
was equally adepL at malting peace. 


. “We’ve proven that we’re very good at war, and 
you need to be." he said. “Imagine the joy this 
country would experience if we could prove now 
we’re very good at peace, which we haven't done 

y^” 

■ Gingrich Fires a Volley 

Representative Newt Gingrich. Republican of 
Georgia, has demanded that Democratic members 
of Congress who voted against the use of force in 
the Gulf conflict step forward and admit that they 
made a mistake, Tbe Washington Post reported. 

Mr. Gingrich said. “I find almost no national 
Democratic leader willing to rethink the assump- ' 
tions that led them to a vote that clearly historical- 
ly was wrong.” 

On Jan. 12 both the Senate and the House voted 
to authorize Mr. Bush to use force in the Gulf. But 
Democratic legislators voted overwhelmingly 
against the resolution: . 


Sergeant Stamaris underwent 
surgery Monday "that was basical- 
ly deaning up -the wound" of his 
left leg. Colonel Zajlchuk said. 

The sergeant, a helicopter crew- 
man, was injured when his aircraft 
was shot down in Iraq. Three crew 
members were killed, and Sergeant 
Stamaris and two others were cap- 
tured. 

They tried to get away from the 
helicopter, but Sergeant Stamaris 
could not walk, Colond Zajlchuk 
said After they were captured the 
sergeant was transported in a truck 
for several days with no pain medi- 
cation before being treated at an 
Iraqi field hospital, the colonel 


Another survivor. Major 
Rhonda L Cornu m, sustained 
fractures of both upper arms when 
she braced herself for the helicop- 
ter crash, he said He added that 
she also had other injuries and may 
require knee surgery. 

Waller Reed also was. treating 24 
soldiers injured in a Scud missile 
attack on their barracks in Dhah- 
ran, Saudi Arabia. Almost all Col- 
onel Zajlchuk said sustained per- 
forated eardrums. Twenty-eight 
U.S. military personnel died in the 
attack, which occurred Feb. 25. 


Schwarzkopf in Politics? 
He Won’t ’Siam the Door’ 

The Associated Press 

WASHINGTON - General R Norman Sdiwaizkop[ says that 
he would i not "slant the door" on a political carea Mowing tus 
triumph in die Gulf war. but that he is trot considering anything of 

%5 3 SSder of Operation Desen Stomv was asked during an 
inSriSbScast Monday on the NBC television network 3 he 

1 --VT.nVl-im the door ever on —you know', somebody once said 
prohaHy pretty good ad^ Buiai : the 
certainly not thinking about anything of that 

T' 801 

angle one « -Andtbafs a job Tin focusing on at the present 
Scbwar ?SnfiAate%'CT I can to make sure that we conunue to have 
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REPORTER; For American Prisoners 9 a Peculiar Brand of Psychology to Deal With Iraqi Captors 


(Continued from page 1) 

focused on our vehicle and what his 
men were pulling from it. 

We were soon joined by four 
other journalists who had been held 
Tor two days by the colonel and 
transported in a battered Mercedes 
to the Republican Guard head- 
quarters in Basra. 

“Welcome, welcome," an officer 
said in English os we got out of the 
car. From that moment, until we 
reached Baghdad, we were in the 
hands of the Republican Guard 

We walked a tightrope, strug- 
gling to preserve our dignity, the 
little authority we had left and our 
morale. 

We were placed in a school. And 
one by one, we were taken upstairs 
and questioned by two officers in a 
closed room. One of the interroga- 
tors told ali of us bow young we 
looked for whatever age we hap- 
pened to be. It sounded like some- 
thing be bad learned in a basic 
primer in some East German inter- 
rogation course. 


People who do interrogations for 
secret police in dictatorships are 
usually not literate or thoughtful 
men, and all conversations with 
than must be infantile. They ask 
simple, often absurd questions, and 
they expect ample, unambiguous 
answers. 

1 made no effort to defend my 
unheralded arrival in Iraq, admit- 
ting ray mistake. I was careful to 
seem pleasant, even jocose. The no- 
tion mat we were “guests," howev- 
er absurd, was a useful one. for by 
pretendumthatthi5wasthecase.it 
gave os a degree of persona) power. 
The attitude I look was not one of 
resentment at being questioned, 
but the desire of a guest to accom- 
modate a host I smiled often, 
spoke slowly and without hurry, 
did not ask what would become of 
us. I acted as if I had all the time in 
the world to talk and stay in Iraq. 

1 believe that these men want, to 
a certain extent, respect, especially 
from a Westerner. One interrogator 
told me he had two good American 
friends and mentioned the names 


erf two American officers wbo were 
prisoners of war. 

But I was also aware that this 
strange relationship could change 
in a few seconds, and I expected 
that before we left Iraq we would 
be handed over lo the secret police, 
as w® were, whose brutality and 
contempt for everyone within their 
grip would make a mockery of the 
little courtships we engaged in now 
with the common soldiers. 

In Baghdad, when we readied 
the hands of the secret police, this 
turned out to be the case. 

There were several times when I 
overheard soldiers talking in 
hushed, worried tones about wbal 
would happen to us when we left 
them. 

But thinking of tbe future, or 
even of the past, under detention is 
one of the worst onstakes a captive 
can make. 

One reporter in our group, de- 
pressed and frightened, as we all 
were, repeatedly pulled out a pic- 
ture of his family. I felt badly for 
him, unable to lock the precious 


world he had left behind from his 
mind. I did not look at tbe photos 
of my wife and son, kept in my - 
wallet, until 1 reached Amman. 

Regimes like Saddam Hussein’s, 
unable to understand the West or 
how it thinks, are often capable erf 
doing thing * that are not in their 
best interest, but do not make any 
sense to outsiders. Urey have their 
own world view, which is highly 
xenophobic and conspiratorial. To 
those who hold power in Iraq, and 
wbo would finally determine what 
became of us, we would always be 
the enemy.— 

Until Baghdad announced offi- 
cially that they had us, which they 
did not do until just hoars before 
we were released, we had no guar- 
antees. 

After oor interrogatiou we were 
left with our guards. Over the next 
four days we would have about a 
dozen men who would guard us, 
and however stem they tried to be 
in the beginning, their curiosity and 
our unceasing efforts to find out 


about their families and lives, won 
them over. ' 

. Very few spoke Engli*. and ray 
Arabic, however halting, became 
an invaluable bridge between us. 

These men were tired of Saddam 
Hussein's regime and nearly a de- 
cade of war. They bore me no per- 
sonal malice as an American, or if 
they did they hid it wdl Many 
talked about one day visiting New 
York, and I have a pocketful of 
Iraqi phone numbers that 1 am to 
call for invitations to dinners and 
homes, after tbe unrest, perhaps, 
they meant, after Saddam Hussein. 

I detest parlor games, but we 

S /ed hours of an Arabic game 
ed boat 

. Three- men, their hands hidden 
under a blanket, pass one ring into 
rate of sue palms. A person on the 
opposing team must guess iri which' 
fist thering ii hidden. When some- 
one guesses correctly oh the first 
try, then the process is reversed. 

. \ The game hooded us to the.sql- 
diers .quickly. AH of the' soldiers, 
who had little to e&L made sure we 


ate first. Although this meant only 
having a piece of bread, or a hand- 
ful of canned vegetables, it was a 
generous gesture from men who 
had not had much solid food for 
days, if not weeks. 

We spent our four nights in Iraq 
in four different locations. Oil tbe 
third night we were in a room play- 
ing baat with the soldiers. Their 
AK-47 assault rifles lay against a 
wall and they sat cm the Door with 
us, laughing and gesturing. An offi- 
cer walked in ana ordered the men 
back to their posts. 

They sullenly picked up their 
weapons and distanced themselves 
from us. The next morning at first 
fight I awoke to see one of the 
soldiers gingerly laying, an extra 
blanket river iheax of us. 

In tbe moments when we were 
quiet, or during the night when tbe 
others went to. sleep, 1^ spent my 
time trying to remember each fine 
fram poems that I had memorized 
years before . and full stanzas from 
Shakespearean plays ihad acted in 
alscbooL. 1 . 
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A Window for Peace 


What a welcome irony looms on the Mid- 
east horizon: It is just possible that Saddam 
Hussein gave an unintended boost to Arab- 
Israeli peace. His Scud attacks, meant to 
incite Israel and win back Arab support, did 
neither. His aggression drove Syria. Saudi 
Arabia and Egypt closer to the United 
States. The man who tried to barter Kuwait 
for Palestine and spur an Arab crusade 
against Israel has revitalized diplomacy. 

The starting point for diplomacy is Unit- 
ed Nations Security Council Resolution 
242 of 1967, and its sequel. No. 338 of 1973. 
These call for Israel's withdrawal from oc- 
cupied territories in exchange for Arab re- 
cognition of its sovereignty, territorial in- 
tegrity and right to secure boundaries. 
President George Bush reaffirmed the im- 
portance of the resolutions last week. 

Secretary of State James Baker visits Is- 
rael on a mission meant to discover whether 
the Gulf war did in fact create new possibil- 
ities for peace. If so, and if both sides are 
game, Washington is in a promising posi- 
tion to coax them along. 

in the past, the land-for-peace formula has 
raised hackles on both sides. Israel's ruling 
Ukud coalition would not think of yielding 
land in the occupied West Bank, and the 
understandable outrage over the ki l li n g of 
four Jewish women in Jerusalem on Sunday 
will not make that any easier. Arab states, 
with the sole exception of Egypt, would not 
think of offering peace, rejecting Israel's very 
existence for reasons of pan-Arabist ideolo- 
gy. Pan- Arabian was jolted by Iraq’s attack 
on Arab Kuwait. But the Arab public still 
cherishes the pan-Arabist myth. Visions of 
glory serve to distract the poor and the 
misruled. Can the Arab pragmatists who 


won the war now go on to build a durable 
peace by acknowledging the reality of Israel? 

Israelis, meanwhile, have been newly 
traumatized by the Scud attacks. Yet those 
same Scud attacks show that mere territory 
no longer affords security from attack. 
Moreover, the war's outcome leaves Israel 
in less danger than ever. 

Any viable peace needs more than state- 
to-state negotiations. It needs direct bar- 
gaining between Israel and representative 
Palestinians. Two years ago, Israel’s prime 
minis ter, Yitzhak Shamir, proposed that 
Palestinians in the territories elect thdr own 
representatives to negotiate with Israel. 
BuL as the Bush administration discovered, 
the proposal was less than it seemed. 

The PLO’s Iraqi debacle could bring for- 
ward acceptable negotiating partners. For 
now, Washington has sensibly given priori- 
ty to progress between Israel and at least 
some Arab states. Diplomatic recognition 
can only come country by country and it 
makes sense to start, as Mr. Baker seems to 
be doing, with those countries that seem 
most ready to break the ice, like Syria, 
Saudi Arabia and, perhaps, Kuwait. It also 
would make sense to pursue initiatives like 
regional arms control talks that get Israel 
and Arab states used to direct dealings. 

The United Slates can help pragmatic 
Arab leaders show their people material 
benefits from peace, as it has tried to do 
with Egypt since the 1978 Camp David 
accords. And it can use its strengthened 
leverage on all sides. A rare window has 
opened. If Washington uses it wisely per- 
haps Israelis and Arabs can now be coaxed 
into a lasting peace. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Toward Bank Reform 


In the month since the Treasury brought 
out its proposals for reforming banks. Con- 
gress has begun to hear from people it takes 
very seriously. On the basis of these fust 
responses, it is possible to guess which of the 
Treasury's reforms win be relatively easy to 
enact and which will be hardest 

Both the banking industry and its com- 
petitors have large and energetic lobbies 
that will exert great influence over the legis- 
lation. But when Congress wants a disinter- 
ested view, it turns first to the General 
Accounting Office and the Congressional 
Budget Office. The GAO has made itself 
expert in the internal workings of the bank- 
ing system, while the CBO addresses the 
brood economic issues. Both testified last 
week before the Senate Banking Committee. 

First of afl. it seems unlikely that the 
Treasury will succeed in narrowing the pro- 
tection of deposit insurance along the lines it 
has suggested. Both the GAO and the CBO 
pointed out that diminishing the insurance 
protection would mean increasing the risk of 
runs on banks. Taxpayers are entitled to 
protection from having to carry insurance 
losses, and better protection than they have 
recently had. But, as the GAO argued, a 
wiser way to accomplish it is to improve 
federal supervision and see to it that fewer 
banks fail That will draw a shriek from the 
theorists of deregulation, but the kind of 


deregulation that makes banks less safe has 
never had much appeal. 

Allowing banks to expand nationwide is 
one of the most important of the Trea- 
sury's recommendations, and there seems 
to be broad support for that idea. What 
the b anks themselves want most is the 
legal authority to go into other kinds of 
financial business such as dealing In secu- 
rities and perhaps insurance. With certain 
emphatically stated conditions, such as 
high capital requirements, this first round 
of congressional testimony seemed to ap- 
prove of moving in that direction. 

But the Treasury is getting very little 
approval for its proposal to allow commer- 
cial companies — like Ford Motor Compa- 
ny or Seats Roebuck, to cite two already 
r unning large financial businesses — to 
own commercial banks. The Treasury ar- 
gues that it would open new sources of 
capital for the banks. That is unlikely, the 
CBO replied, as long as the return on in- 
vestment in banks r emain; low. Perhaps 
there are too many banks. 

This tremendous debate over the future of 
American h anking is off to a good start The 
Treasury's plan is an odd mixture of good* 
ideas and bad. This fust round of criticism 
makes it dearer which deserve consideration, 
and which ought to be abandoned. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


More Than Parades 


As the first troops return from Operation 
Desert Storm, jubilant Americans are offer- 
ing them jobs and weekend jaunts, baseball 
tickets and free baby-sitting President 
George Bush has granted returning govern- 
ment employees five days off. The generos- 
ity is richly deserved. BuL in the long run 
these and all other members of the armed 
forces will deserve more. 

Desert Storm showcased human skill and 
dedication and the most dazzling weapons 
that money can buy. Yet it also revealed 
distressing official neglect for the personal 
concerns of military men and women. Out- 
dated laws provide inadequate benefits for 
active members of the forces, os well as 
reservists and the National Guard 

Unemployment insurance oilers a good 
example. A civilian who is bid off can collect 
benefits for 26 weeks. Discharged military 
personnel get only 13 weeks, and wail longer 
to get it. That is no problem for most of those 
w ho had jobs when they were called up; thdr 
slots are protected by bw. But it is no help 
for those who were unemployed, or for those 
whose jobs were eliminated because of 
shrinking business while they were away. 
With unemployment rising nationwide, the 
military-civilian inequity is grossly unfair. 

Republicans propose pulling the entire 
military on a par with civilians, out this runs 
up against the administration's declaration 


that costs not directly related to Desert 
Storm must be offset by cuts elsewhere. 
Congress and the administration agreed to 
this distinction in their overall budget agree- 
ment. but the line between war costs and 
non war costs is already getting fuzzy. 

The “emergency" appropriations that the 
House approved the other day include S438 
million to buy 500 new Patriot missiles and 
upgrade others. That is far more than were 
fired at Iraqi Scuds, but the S438 million is 
offered as a war expense, not subject to 
budgetary limits. If buying extra missiles is 
O.K.. then why is it not equally O.K. to 
provide fair compensation for jobless veter- 
ans? The hard truth is that missiles have 
stronger lobbyists than unemployed soldiers. 

Another example of inadequate benefits 
spotlighted by the war is the tax exemption 
for combat pay. Officers get a smaller ex- 
emption than enlisted personnel But the 
administration says that’s just too bad; fix- 
ing this inequity cannot be called a war 
cost. Still another example is interest rates 
on mortgages and loans, reduced to 6 per- 
cent for anyone called to active duty — 
except for student loans, which did not exist 
when the bw was written. There are many 
more examples that need attention. For 
now, let the nation cheer its heroes. For the 
future they need more than parades. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Other Comment 


South Africa Will Be Welcome 

Nearly a quarter of a century ago. South 
Africa was kicked out of the international 
sporting arena because of its apartheid 
practices. The action hurt South African 
sportsmen and women, for they were ostra- 
cized. Many sports gatherings, including 
the Olympics. Commonwealth Games and 
several world meetings, have been affected 
by rows over links with South Africa. Ke- 
nya. a superpower in long distance running, 
also suffered when some of our top athletes 
missed the 1976 Montreal Olympics when 


Kenya joined a boycott by Africa to protest 
the New Zealand rugby .Ml Blacks' lour of 
[South .Africa] in 1975. 

But with the reforms taking place in 
South Africa, the world looks forward to 
competing with that country' s top sports- 
men. Already the International Olympic 
Committee has indicated through its presi- 
dent that Pretoria could soon be readmit- 
ted. Africa looks forward to the readmis- 
sion of South Africa to ihe international 
sporting arena. We hope that South Africa 
will see to it that this is done soon. 

— Kenya Times (Nairobi). 
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OPINION 



V[ EW YORK — What is there for Israel to 
-lN negotiate? The future of the West Bank and 
Gaza cannot be settled in a vacuum. 

«. Both the Israelis and the Palestinians are begin- 
ning to learn that a settlement is possible only if it 
accounts for the more than 2 million Palestinians 
living in the various Arab states, many of whom 
may want to live in a Palestinian state. 

The unpleasant truth is that a solution to the 
problem of the Palestinian refugees would require 

The Israd-Palestmian conflict can 
he solved onfy in a larger plan for 
reconstruction of the Middle East. 

sacrifices by Israel by the Arab states and by the 
Palestinians themselves. 

It has been easier to argue about which Palestin- 
ians are acceptable as representatives of the West 
Bank and Gaza and whether Israel would ever 
allow the dread word “sovereignty” to be men- 
tioned in negotiations. Such discussions could easi- 
ly eat up a year, until the United States is in the 
midst of a presidential cam paig n, or two years, by 
which time Israel would be electing a new parlia- 
ment. The “peace process" would serve a gain to 
avoid difficult decisions. 

What is being forgotten is that the West Bank 
and Gaza are already, de facto, a separate realm. 
In East Jerusalem and in the territories the leaders 
of the intifada are obeyed. 

When the Gulf war began, the thousands of 
Arabs who normally crossed over into pre-1967 
Israel were immediately denied entry on security 
grounds. Their jobs as menial laborers, since filled 


By Arthur Hertzberg 

by Soviet immigrants, are not likely to be returned. 

Even despite this separation, most Israelis, in- 
cluding many moderates, support the refusal of 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir to countenance 
Palestinian sovereignty. Even Israelis who accept 
“the principle of territory for peace,” as President 
George Bush put it in his speech to Congress last 
Wednesday, tear that a Palestinian state would 
inevitably follow the Israeli example in enacting 
its own Caw of Return. 

Any Pales tinian could move in at wflL Many 
Pales tinians in Kuwait sided with Iraq and many 
are now seeking new homes. Could a future Pales- 
tinian government on the West Bank, no matter 
what promises it might have made to limit its 
population, refuse entry to such refugees? 

There is already evidence of how difficult such a 
refusal would be. Reports have been appearing in 
the Israeli press that Pales tinians in Kuwait have 
been asking relatives to help them take refuge in 
the West Bank from the wrath of the Kuwaitis. 

A deal between Israel and the Palestinians could 
not be sold in Israel unless it was perceived as 
requiring the Arab states to share the burden of a 
settlement. The Arab stales would have to agree to 
grant the Palestinians who live within th«r borders 
irrevocable rights of residence and economic par- 
ticipation. Until now many Palestinians have re- 
fused to accept any status other than that of 
refugees, insisting that they have a right to return 
not only to the West Bank and Gaza but to Haifa 
and Jaffa. The Arab states, with the exception of 
Jordan, have made it difficult or impassible for 
Palestinians to acquire local citizenship or the right 
of permanent residence. 


Unless the Palestinian leaders and the Arab 
states decide to share responsibility for the future 
of many Palestinians, even 8 triumphant United 
States will be unable to push Israel toward accept- 
ing a Palestinian state. 

Yet the best chance for peace is now. An I sraeli 
majority might vote for a settlement if it were 
p-a t aireri rimt the P alestinian state would not teem 
with angry enemies. 

After their disastrous alliance with Sadda m 
Hussein, the Palestinians know they must move to 
a compromise. The Arab stales are dearly tired of 
their tensions with the Palestinians. 

All that is needed is money. 

The Arabs of the West Bank and Gaza, now 
largely separate from Israel's economy, are in deep 
economic difficulty. If the Arab stales do grant 
permanent residence and a place in their economies 
to the Palestinians, they will need hdp creating new 

rancp! of tjjTpSS uSiLis will now h&vE*tojaiQ in 
providing massive economic aid. The Israef-Pales- 
Hnian conflict can be solved rally as part of a larger 
plan for the reconstruction of the Middle East 

The pan-Arabism of the dispossessed continues 
to endang er many Arab governments, including 
the members of me coalition and Israel 

After World War Q the United States led the 
political reconstruction of Europe, an effort that 
helped make peace, after centuries of war, between 
France and Germany. The embiltennent between 
the Arabs and Israel will end only within such a 
larger settlement in the Middle East 

The writer, a professor of religion at Dartmouth 
College in Hanover, New Hampshire, is a vice presi- 
dent of the World Jewish Congress. He contributed 
this comment to The New " 


If Syria Is Serious, It Could Hand Over the Killers 


L ONDON — Saddam Hussein 
' caused great anxiety in America 
and Europe with his threats to un- 
leash terrorists. Empty airports and 
jittery police attested to the serious- 
ness with which his threats were tak- 
en. The real bombing campaigns of 
the Red Army Faction ana the IRA 
never caused so much disruption. 

Saddam’s threats were taken seri- 
ously because of the atrocity commit- 

To restore public 
confidence, something 
must be done about the 
Lockerbie terrorists. 

ted over the Scottish town erf Locker- 
bie in December 1988; 270 people 
died that evening in the most stun- 
ning terrorist success of the air age. 
The shadow of Lockerbie darkens 
our society because it seems to be a 
catastrophe that could strike anyone 
who travels by air at any lime. The 
very real improvements that have 
been made in aviation security since 
the loss of Pan Am Flight 103 have 
not reassured the public. 

Part of the problem stems from the 
overreaction of the police and other 


security forces to the threats. Fra 
example, air crews were advised to 
change out of their uniforms before 
they left their aircraft, so that they 
would look like ordinary passengers 
when they walked through the termi- 
nal. My feeling is that if the police 
cannot assure the safety of the air 
crew in the lenninaL no one should 
use that airport at all. 

This is but one example of an obses- 
sion with what is posable rather than 
with what is likely. By exaggerating 
the terrorist threat we have been doing 
the terrorists' work for them. 

The public perceives us to be pow- 
erless to prevent atrocities. The lack 
of action and the protestations of 
ignorance and helplessness by the 
American and British governments 
have gone a long way toward con- 
vincing the public that we are in fact 
almost helpless in the face of the 
terrorist threat. The obvious econom- 
ic consequences are enormous. 

European airlines have had to be 
subsidized by their governments. Pan 
Am and TWA are staggering toward 
final collapse. Hotels and restaurants 
in particular and business in general 
have suffered. The 400 grams of 
Czech-made Semtex that clew the 
fatal bole in the side of Pan Am 103 is 


By Bruce M. Smith 

having more effect for its size than 


anything in recent memory. 

Basically, to restore public confi- 
dence something must be done about 
the terrorists who murdered 270 peo- 
ple at Lockerbie. We are not subject 
to random assault and murder in our 
homes and places of work. Our gov- 
ernments are accepting extreme crim- 
inal behavior in the form of state- 
sponsored terrorism from foreign 
tyrants that they would not consider 
tolerating from one of thdr own citi- 
zens. Are international relations not 
subject to die rule of law? 

Governments are quick to soft- 
pedal terror attacks when they want 
something From the perpetrators or 
their sponsors. It is hard to believe 
that this condoning of terrorism is in 
the best interest of the society. 

After several years of ostracism, 
Syria has been welcomed back, even 
bribed with aid to join the grand 
coalition against Saddam Hussein. 
Yet the most significant difference 
between the president of Syria and 
the president of Iraq has been the 
size of Iraq's army. Hafez Assad’s 
record of bloody repression is no 
better than Saddam s. The Syrian 
and Iraqi wings of the Ba'ath Party 
are bitter rivals, but they make Lhcar 


A Quiz for Responsible U.S. Citizens 


L OS ANGELES —A recent 
/ published in The New York 
Times Magazine indicated that edu- 
cated people rue ignorant of baric 
scientific fads — fra example, why 
the temperature varies between sum- 
mer and winter. But are they any 
better informed about demographic 
and economic facts that are impor- 
tant to being a responsible arizen? 
Test yourself. 

1. If the current parentage rate of 
increase in the total population of 
the world (about 53 billion in 1990) 
continues, the population would 
double by the year; (a) 2010, (b) 
2G35.]c) 2070, (d) 2200. 

1 Tbs portion of tins doubling 
that would occur in poor countries 
(those whose per capita gross nation- 
al product is less than 3 percent of 
America's) is estimated at about; (a) 
30 percent, (b) 50 percent, (c) 70 
percent, (d) 90 percent 
3. The portion of tins world’s 
population that lives in the United 
States is approximately; (a) 3 per- 
cent, (b) 5 percent, (c) 7 percent, (d) 
9petoanL 

4. The amount of the world’s en- 
ergy consumed in the United States 
is about: (a) 5 percent, (b) 10 per- 
cent, (c) 15 percent, (d) 25 percent. 

5. The proportion of imports in 
U.S. energy consumption in 1990 
was about: (a) 0 percent, (b) 10 per- 
cent, (c) 25 percent, (d) 50 percent 
6. An obvious way to reduce en- 
ergy consumption is to increase the 
tax on gasoline. The ratio of the 
average gasoline tax in other lead- 
ing importing countries (Italy, 
France; Germany, Japan) to the av- 


ygj William M. Kaula 

erage tax in the United States is 
about: (a) 1, (b) 2, (c) 4, (d) 6. 

7. If the United States raised its 
gasoline tax to equal the average 
gasoline taxes of these other leading 
importers, and if Americans still 
drove just as much, the resulting 
increase in tax revenues would be 
roughly: (a) 520 bOlkm, (b) $50 bil- 
lion, (c) SI 10 Union, (d)$180 billion. 

8. Saddam Hussein said Iran 
would prevail against the United 
States because Americans would be 
unwilling to suffer 10,000 deaths in 
battle. The number of traffic deaths 
Mrh year that Americans are will- 
ing to suffer is about: (a) 15,000, (b) 
25,000, (c) 35,000, (d) 45,000. 

9. The prime measure of produc- 
tivity is gross national product In 
1988 (the last year for which data 
are available), America was fourth 
in GNP per capita among 22 na- 
tions with industrial market econo- 
mies — that is, those that are rela- 
tively rich without exporting oiL If 
the current percentage rates of in- 
crease in GNP continue, by theyear 
2030 the United States would rank, 
in this group, about (a)4th,(b) 7th, 
(c) 10th, (d) 13th. 

10. The main factor in fostoing 
growth of productivity, hence 
growth of GNP. is increased invest- 
ment in capital both material (new 
equipment) and human (t raining ). 
But investment requires saving. Toe 
ratio of the percentage of GNP 
saved ■> the United staias to the 
avenge perca/.age saved in the oth- 


er 21 industrial market economies is 
about: (a) 03, (b) 03, (c) 08. (d) 12. 

II. The proportion of GNP con- 
sumed by the ID percent of Ameri- 
rith f 


,(c)QJi,(d) 
i proportion erf GNP o 
the 10 pern 
cans with the highest income is esti- 
mated at about 27 percent in 1990. 
Tins is a change from 1980 of about: 
(a) minus 2 percent, (b) 0 percent, (c) 
plus 2 percent, (d) plus 4 percent 

12. Federal taxes are a big politi- 
cal issue. The ratio of federal taxes 
in the United States (as a percent- 
age of GNP) to the average of com- 
parable taxes in the other industrial 
market economies is about: (a) 
035, ft) 0.85, (c) 1.15, (d) 1.45. 

13. The ratio at mflhary spending 
by the United States (as a percentage 
of GNP) to the average of the other 
industrial market economies is 
about: (a) 03, ft) I, (c) 2, (d) 4. 

14. The ratio of America s non- 
milriary federal expenditures (as a 
percentage of GNP) to the average 
of those in the other industrial mar- 
ket economies is about (a) 0.25, ft) 
0.45, (c) 035, (d) J .25. 

15. The rKHmriliiaxy discretion- 
ary part of the federal budget —the 
part that does not indude interest 
payments or Social Security — is 
(as a percentage of GNP) about: (a) 
2 percent, (b) 4 percent, (c) 6 per- 
cent, (d) S percent. 

Here an the answers: (1) b, (2) 
d, (3) b, (4) d, (5) d, (6) d, (7) d, (8) 

The writer is a professor of geo- 
physics at the University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles. He contributed 
this quiz to The New York Times. 


appeal to Arabs in a similar pan- 
Arab socialist vein. Whatever urgent 
expediency was used to justify the de 
facto alliance with Syria, it was one 
moral compromise loo many. 

The Popular Front for the Libera- 
tion of Palestine-General Command 
is universally regarded by the intelli- 
gence community as responsible for 
the attack on Flight 103. In Washing- 
ton, only the president and the secre- 
tary of state seem unaware of the 
identity of the terrorist group. Some- 
one should call the secretary’s atten- 
tion to what the State Department's 
own counterterrorist office says about 
the PFLP-GC in its annual report, 
“Patterns erf Global Terrorism": “Led 
by Ahmad Jebril, a former ca ptain in 
the Syrian Army. Closely allied with, 
supported by and probably received 
direction from Syria.” 

David Long, a former State De- 
partment counterterrorist expert and 
author of “The Anatomy of Terror- 
ism," points out: “President Assad is 
totally pragmatic about the use of 
terrorism and supports it only when 
he believes it is an effective tactic.” 

If it is made dear to Mr. Assad that 
part of the price of rehabilitation is 
dismantling the PFLP-GC and send- 
ing some ot the terrorists into Ameri- 
can custody (Is it too much to hope 
for Mr. Jebril himself?), the United 
States just might strike a body blow 
to all the fundamentalist Arab terror- 
ist groups. Given current American 
leverage in the Gulf, it would be folly 
not to take tins chance to put pres- 
sure on the terrorists. The fact that 
Mr. Jebril did not join Saddam’s anti- 
Western chorus only underlines his 
dependence on Syria. 

Peace and stability in the Middle 
East have to be the overriding con- 
cern. Eliminating rabid terronsts is 
part of that peace. 


The writer, whose wife was among 
the Flight 103 victims, is a Pan Am 
pilot. He contributed this comment to 
the International Herald Tribune. 


For Asians, 
The War 
Left Doubts 

By Gerald Segal 

L ONDON — Europeans and 
i Asians watched the Gulf war 
through what, for the most part, were 
very different lenses. Now that the 
gun» have fallen silent. Europeans 
can reasonably hope for continued 
cooperation with the buoyant United 
States; but Asians might well worry 

about a more uncertain future. 

America’s allies in both regions 
can take comfort in the coalition vie- 
y. But it will affect their lives in 
fa ring ways for years to come. 
The United States is unlikely to 
send back to either area all the troops 
it withdrew to fight Iraq. American 
troop redactions in East Asia have 
been far greater than in Europe. 

The most potent Asian military 
power, China, had a “good war" in 
diplomatic terms. Western sanctions 
imposed after the 1989 Beijing massa- 
cre were lifted in the cause of collective 
will in the UN Security CountiL 
But militarily, the war will lead to 
increased pressure from China's 
armed forces to modernize the Peo 
pie’s Liberation Army. Chi n e s e mili- 
tary leaders, even with their updated 
strategy of “people's war under mod- 
ern conditions” — which puts areata 
emphasis on technology and less on 
the use of massive force — were ap- 
palled at the easy defeat of Iraq by a 
war of rapid maneuver with high 
technology. Chinese military spend- 
ing is bound to rise. 

Beijing also worries that Japan — 
after its goading by Westerners over 
the Gulf war — will become more 
willing to deploy military forces 
abroad. Whether Japan can become a 
more mature great power, able to 
defend its interests without outride 
help, is far from sure. 

Nevertheless, the constitutional 
changes required lo send Japanese 
forces abroad as part of a UN peace- 
keeping operation must be high oh 
Tokyo’s foreign policy agenda. 

Fast Asians , like Europeans, will 
also face the challenge of limiting 
high technology exports to sensitive 
regions tike the Gulf. 

Japan can be proud that its technol- 
ogy helped the allied forces — it was 
used even in the Patriot missile. Btit 
Tokyo may be asked to join others in 
the Pacific, including newly industrial- 
izing countries and Australia, in a trea- 
ty to limit conventional arms. 

The unwieldy Western export 
controls of the Cold War era wifi 
have to be adapted for new threats 
to international security, and adjust- 
ed to include the growing number of 
technologically advanced East 
Asian states that must take part if 
the system is to work. 

Of course, the wildest card in the 
arms trade is China — which sold 
billions of dollars in arms to both 
sides in the Iran-Iraq war while deny- 



iize its new u- 
resupplying Iraq 
at the first opportunity? And will 
Beijing officials, as some have spec- 
ulated, ask Tehran for access to 
some of the sophisticated Iraqi MiG 
jets that ended up in Iran? China 
specializes in the “reverse-engineer- 
ing” of such technology to build new 
weapons of its own. The Chinese 
arms industry, in any case, is now 
keenly aware of the new challenge of 
high-technology warfare. 

While Europeans and Japan can 
lake comfort from the sophistication 
of their military technology, most 
other arms producers face a period of 
rapid modernization. 

One can foresee a boom in arms 
purchases in the Pacific, especially 
among ASEAN stales and Taiwan. 
The more developed weapons pro- 
ducers will have to consider whether 
there should be limits on sales of 
the highest technology arms to some 
East Asian states. 

And textbooks in military staff col- 
leges around the region will surely be 
rewritten as the lessons of the strate- 
gy for Air Land battle, applied so suc- 
cessfully in the Gulf, are assimilated. 

No doubt, as the intense emotions 
of the war fade, and the practical inter- 
est rises in cost-effective and well-built 
projects. East Asian entrepreneurs will 
increase their initially low share erf 
Gulf reconstruction work. 

It would help if East Asians re- 
frained from rushing too eagerly to 
help rebuild Iraq, which would rein- 
force their image as mere pragmatists. 

Though the East Asians proved un- 
able to coordinate their policies with 
the wealthy West during time of war. 
perhaps they can do so when helping 
rebuild for peace. 

The writer is a research fellow at the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs 
and editor of the Pacific Review. He 
contributed this comment to the Inter- 
national Herald Tribune. 
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100, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 
1891: Napoleon’s Blnese 


PARIS — Prince Napoleon contin- 
ues to exhibit his customary force of 
character. He refuses to any 
medication; and although he is suf- 
fering from four diseases, any one of 
which is sufficiently dangerous, he 
refuses to die. It is by no means 
impossible that he will recover. He 
will be agreeably surprised, for the 
tone of me press towards the sup- 
posed dying man has been unexpect- 
edly kind. No one has ever doubled 
his abffiiy, but not only has he been a 
curiously unlucky man, he has had a 
fatal facility for making political ene- 
mies. During his illness, however, 
there has beat a general disposition 
to recall the fact that be had repeat- 
edly rendered real services to France. 

1916: Break with Berlin 

LISBON — The Portuguese Cham- 
ber has met to hear the Govern- 
ment’s declaration regarding the 
rupture of relations with Germany. 


Republic was 
Ministers of 


The President of the 

present, as were the 

England. France, Italy and Russia. 
The Minister of Foreign Affairs 
stated that the seizure of the in- 
terned German ships conformed to 
the needs and interests of England. 
The British Government solicited 
this measure in the nam e of the An- 
glo-Portuguese Alliance. 

1941: The War at Sea 

LONDON — Giving definite indica- 
tion that Ffihrer Hitler's promised U- 
boat offensive a gain* British shipping 
had begun, the British Admiralty re- 
vealed today [March 11] that shipping 
losses for the week ended March 3 
totaled twenty-nine merchant vessels. 
It was the fourth worst week of the 
war for Great Britain’s hard-pressed 
merchant fleet. The Admiralty dis- 
closed earlier that a British sub-ma- 
rine had torpedoed a loaded Italian 
transport ship in. the Mediterranean. 
"" "tm the New York edition of the 
New York Herald Tribune. 
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Like a Wolf Licking a Knife 





Stalm-rfe^r h T 811 lauded 

apparenUVdft' “ me J 5 of ^ legates 

ffle secTM^nS- Dot vote * ^ at must have struck 
' iStigg as ominous, 
central “■ w ** at ^auK communism’s 

. UKlMduai dime, Mr. Kirov was assasti- 

This is no ordinary murder 
mystery. It goes to the heart of 
Communist rule and comes an 
ominous teaming for Yeltsin. 

nated. Stalin expressed shock; curiously, Mr. KI- 
rovjs bodyguard, on his way to be interrogated by 
StJdin himself, was killed in a car accident. 

A young Communist was chosen lo take the rap. 
w. Kirov's Leningrad sponsor, Grigori Zinoviev 
“-you remember him from “Dr. Zhivago” — was 
mlsdy implicated in the murder by the NKVD. 
Tras led to the Moscow “show trials" of 1937 and 
the purge and execution of all opposition. 

Yet murder will out. In his 1956 “secret speech," 
Nikita Khrushchev implied that Stalio and the 
secret police were the real culprits; and 30 years 
■alexin the spirit of glasnost, Mikhail Gorbachev 
appomted a commission beaded by his closest 
associate, Alexander Yakovlev, to find the truth in 


the party's secret archives about the Kirov affair. 

This is no ordinary murder mystery; it goes to 
the heart of Soviet history and the nature of 
Communist rule. And it is hotly topical: Although 
Americans think of Kirov as the ballet company 
from Leningrad, the successors to the Stalin secret 
police at KGB headquarters in Dzemnsky Square 
see any revelation about Sergei Kirov’s real mur- 
derers as a blow to thdr own legitimacy. 

Today, famine again stalks the Soviet Union, 
Despite a record grain harvest last year, the cor- 
rupt system could not turn this into bread on the 
table. According to a report by Gosplan, the 
Kremlin’s economic bureaucracy — given confi- 
dentially to the International Monetary Fund and 
revealed Saturday by the BBC — Soviet gross 
national product will plunge this year by nearly 12 
percent, four tunes the rate of last year's decline. 

That projection is consistent with the remark 
dropped by Georgi Arbatov, whose morel com- 
pass is a weather vane, (hat the share of Soviet 
production devoted to arms and troops is now up 
to 33 percent (compared with 6 percent in the 
United Slates). This is the garrison state run 
amok, behaving like a wolf that cannot stop 
licking a knife and consuming its own blood. 

The sensible way to cope would be with a major 
cut in arms spending, the elimination of the huge, 
unproductive KGB and the devolution of market 
power to the republics. 

The other way is Mr. Gorbachev’s power-reten- 
tive way: spending a greater percentage on the 
army and die secret police, begging for food from 
China and the West, and cracking down on those 
who hunger for freedom or food. It is the same 
story: Hungs 1 forces chang e or repression. 

Gin Sunday, more than 100,000 people marched 
in Moscow, 70,000 in Leningrad, beneath oolare 
that predate the red banner. They supported Boris 
Yeltsin, the new leader who has changnged the 



Gorbachev call for a reaffirmation of central con- 
trol and wants to form the anti-communist party. 

In a colossal misjudgmem that will vitiate the 
place in history earned by the Gulf war. President 
George Bush snubs the reformer and supports the 
dictator, the new British prime minister, John 
Major, foolishly apes Lhe error; and the European 
Parliament forgives “bloody Sunday” in the Bal- 
tics and succors the despot. 

In Moscow, a longtime Gorbachev intimate 
disgusted with the turn of events looks for his way 
to sound the alarm. Alexander Yakovlev writes a 
long article in Pravda on the Kirov murder. 

The commission he heads has covered up 
damning evidence of Stalin-NKVD complicity. 
Mr. Yakovlev charges; that was no car accident 


that killed the bodyguard witness. Every Russian 
who reads his scathing denunciation of the latest 
whitewash knows that the KGB readied other, 
craven commission members and told them not to 
rattle Mr. Kirov’s bones. 

Unmistakably, Mr. Yakovlev is warning Boris 
Yeltsin, whose car has suffered four accidents in 
the past yean Remember what happened to. the 
last popular challenger to the tyrant. 

Mr. Kirov was kwed on the orderedf Stalin, 
who then posed as his avenger' to purge all who 
threatened his power. Boris Yeltsin is in the same 
political position as that doomed alternative to. 
dictatorship, and is in the same personal danger in 
1991 as Sergei Kirov was in 1934. 

The New York Times. 


On the Wait-List for Death, 
1 Ruminate About the Flag 

By Richard J. Margolis 

■v T FW HAVEN Connecticut — Here National Institutes ot Health estimated 
in my study/while late afternoon that of 7,500 people suffering from 
lap's the wall I dialyze and ruim- ney disease the previous year. 1 Ja 
^ - • been given dialysis treatmem, 917 hail 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


A New Arab Outlook 

Regarding “ Popular Arab Sentiment 
Has to Be Reckoned With" ( Opinion, 
March 4) by James £. Akins: 

Mr. Akins concludes that “the friend- 
ly Arabs" won’t last long, that recrimi- 
nations will follow the departure of U.S. 
forces, and that Israel would thus be 
irresponsible to make substantial geo- 
graphic concessions to Arabs. 

; But many here think the Arab outlook 
has changed since Mr. Akins was U.S. 
ambassador to Saudi Arabia. An end to 
.the state at war with Israel and official 
recognition by Arab countries would pro- 
vide lhe environment for the healthy reso- 
lution of Israeli- Pales tinian differences. 

JOSEPH LERNER. 

Jerusalem. 

Friendship’s Burdens 

So President Francois Mitterrand of 
France managed to avoid any mention 
of the United States in his 15-minute 
talk about the end of the war? And 
President George Bush wants to meet 


Mr. Mitterrand “on French territory, 
in homage to France"? 

What next? Will the United States get 
a bill from France for the cost of its Gulf 
military operations? 

Churchill said that of all the crosses 
be had to bear, the Cross of Lorraine 
was the heaviest Or, as someone else 
said, heaven protect me from my 
friends, I can take care of my enemies 
myself. Vive la France! 

FRANCIS M. S. PEEL. 

Geneva. 

Regarding the report U U.S. Agrees to 
Give Israel $650 Million far War Ex- 
penses'’ (March 7): 

It is astonishing that Israel, one of the 
biggest beneficiaries of Iraq's defeat has 
deemed it appropriate to request SI bil- 
lion from the united States for “ex- 
penses," and even more astonishing that 
the U.S. government has agreed to pay 
the bulk of the request Somehow, one 
would have expected the flow of funds 
to go the other way. 

HAROLD H. TTTTMANN. 

Brussels. 


Hope in a Sea of Piranhas 

Much is being written about what sort 
of governments we can expect to arise in 
Iraq and Kuwait, and now this may 
encourage change in other regional gov- 
ernments. It is a corollary of Mao’s tru- 
ism about guerrilla fighters (“The peo- 
ple are like water and the army is like 
fish") that all world leaders must swim 
in the sea of their people. It is passible 
for Western leaders to be generous to 
their defeated enemy and to enjoy a high 
moral profile because of the type of sea 
they live in. 

It was the sea of Iraq, or more accu- 
rately of the Middle Fain, that created 
Saddam Hussein. Surety he v/fll be re- 
placed by another piranha like himself, 
and the Middle East will continue to be 
a region of violence and dictatorial rule. 

Yet I would like to believe that the 
turmoil and rebuilding of the recent war 
may allow some small change to be 
introduced, as has happened after other 
wars. The young Arabs who had unsu- 
pervised contact with Western culture 
(despite the great efforts of their rulers 
to mfrnimiM that) do not want to make 


their countries into little Europes, but 
they have seen that there are alternatives 
to the old ways. Wars do this. 

THOMAS JONES. 

Ober-Roden. Germany. 

For aUN Trusteeship 

Israeli- Palestinian peace initiatives - 
may get bogged down by the intermina- 
ble debate as to who should represent 
the Palestinians and to whom Israel 
should talk. That problem could easily 
be got over through a UN Security 
Council mandate to transfer the occu- 
pied territories to the UN Trusteeship 
Council in order to prepare the area for 
eventual elections and self-government. 
That move in itself is the best way to 
guarantee Israel’s security. 

M. VASUDEVAN. 

Cannes, France. 

No Home for the Iraqis 

Regarding the report “ Who’s Afraid of 
Saddam Hussein? Iraqi POWs” (March l): 

The idea of settling Iraqi soldiers in 
the United States simply because they 


fear returning to Iraq is shortsighted. 
Hundreds of thousands of would-be le- 
gal immigrants have organized their 
lives around waiting for a chance to 
come to America. Ine POW problem 
should not be America's to resolve. 

WEBSTER O’BRIEN. 

■ . Hong Kong. 

Japan: Variable Generosity 

I am confused about the Japanese 
government’s attitude toward the recon- 
struction of the Middle East In a March 
6 opinion article,. Takujiro Hamad.-i, a 
member of the Diet, explains a proposal 
for Japan to take the lead in developing 
a “Marshall Plan” for the Middle East 
An editorial on the same page, “Poland 
Needs a Boost," says that the United 
States favors a 65-percent writeoff of that 
country’s debt burden, with France and 
Gmnany lobbying for 40 percent and 
Japan apparently favoring no write-off. Is 
Japan’s generosity toward the Middle 
East and lack thereof for suffering Poland 
due solely to the more favorable econom- 
ic returns available in the Middle East? 

JAMES H. HUGHES. . 

Chatou, France. 


IN 

light 

nate/ffc subjects of my ruminations are 
life, death isod the flag. ■. 

; My brand of dialysis isielaiivdy new 
— not hemodialysis, which rises a ma* 

■ chin e to cleanse' one's blood, but a sim- 
pler. more homely Brew. 

. - From a hook above iriy. head, a plastic 
bag of sugar water slowly drips its con- 
tents through a tube that leads into my 

MEANWHILE 

abdominal cavity. From below, another 
bag has just drained off fluids from the 
previous “exchanged.. 

Wbat lam dedng is called continuous 

ambulatory peritoneal dialysis. 

It does for me what my failed kidneys 
ought to be doing but cannot siphons 
off some waste products. 

I cany out these exchanges four times 
a day, seven days a. week. Gravity and 
sugar water, 'with an assist from Medi- 
care, have kept me alive for 15 months, 
since my kidneys stopped working. - 

Dialysis is a therapy only death or a 
kidney transplant can terminate.. . . 

I am wait-listed for both. 

' Today I pass the time pondering the 
coimection between my body and the 
body pefitia This turns out to be a 
sedentary form of Qagrwaving. 

What startles me is bow promptly the 
United States rushed to my rescue. 

How did it come to pass that at age60 
I began receiving benefits from a federal 
program aimed at people 65 and up?. 

The short answer is a piece of legisla- 
tion called “End Stage Renal Disease" 
on Capitol H3L Tacked onto Medicare 
in 1972, it provides health-care dollars 
to nearly everyone afflicted with kidney 
disease. Age does not matter. The long 
answer depends on who gets credit for 
pushing the laudation. 

My favorite version of the story starts 
with Marion Hilger of Columbus, Indi- 
ana. In the 1960s she served on the _ , . . 

Tn/iiann state wdf are board, A commit- - ™ bag overhead is empty and my 
tee she beaded bad responsibility for peritoneum is full. I reach up and shut 


received transplants and 5.333 had died. 

On SepL 30. 1972, a Saturday. Mr. 
Hartkc stood up in the Senate and pro: 
posed that the Social Security bill be 
amended to extend Medicare coverage 
to victims of renal failure. 

He said: “How do we explain that the 
difference between life and death is a 
matter of dollars? How do we explain 
that those who are wealthy have a great* 
er chance to eqjoy a longer life than 
those who are not?" . - 

The debate lasted 30 minutes; with 
nearly half the senators absent, the mea; 
sure was adopted, 52 to 3. ■ 

We renal survivors are proof that 
American ingenuity, famed these day? 
for death-dealing technology, can also 
sustain life. Last year the program 
spent nearly $3.3 billion on behalf of 
150.000 people with faded kidneys. 
Fnch survived by means of dialysis or 
a kidney transplant. 

The cost per life saved came lo 
$22,000; a transplant costs about 
$40,000. Is that a reasonable price to pay 
in support of the living? 

In the Gulf, the United Slates spent 
perhaps a half-billion dollars daily sub; 
sidizing death. 

Few taxpayers have complained. 

Is it different with life? Many seem to 
think so. The measure enacted that Sal* 
urday has generated fiscal regrets and 
grumbling. “Medicareless" is how a 
New Yore Tunes editorial described the 
legislation 19 years ago. 

From then on, the legislation has been 
a favorite target of tax-cutters and cosn- 
containmeut mavens. 

Not that any of this should surprise 
us. Nobody waves the flag for Medicare 

Still, watching life's elixir trickle into 
my body, I wish for a world in which our 
errands of mercy were as ardently ad- 
mired as our sorties of destruction. ! 

Now it is the twilight’s last gleaming. 


visiting dialysis patients and deriding 
who was worthy of reaving state sup- 
port and who was not 
For aQ but the wealthiest, rejection 
mwint almost certain death. 

' One evening Ms. Hager rushed home 
to a party she was giving for Vance 
Harike, a senator at the time. 

As he nowrecalls: “Marion was late to 
ha- own party. She walked in the door 
and came straight at me. She just put her 
head on my shoulder and cried. She said I 
had to do something for all those people 
who were dying because they couldn't 
pay for dialysis. She told me she was tired 
of playing God. I think that was the first 
I'd heard about the problem." . 

Later, Mr. Hartke learned much more. 
A report published in 1971 by the 


off the valves. I have lived through 
another sunset. Perhaps I shall live 
through many more. 

Two days after 1 wrote this I received 
a new kidney. 


The writer is a columnist for the New 
leader, a New York biweekly. He con 
tributedthis view to The New York Times. 


Letters intended for publication 
should be addressed " Letters to the 
Editor " and contain the writer's sig- 
nature, name and full address. Letters 
should be brief and are subject to 
editing. We cannot be responsible fa 
the return of umolicUed manuscripts. 



Bom from Alfa Romeos remarkable 
heritage of superb performance 
and incomparable handling, 
the new Alfa 164 isquitesimply 
an extraordinary sports saloon. 
Styled by Pinmfarina, the 1 64’s sporty 
profile has one of die best aerodynamic 
ratings in its category; CX 0 JO. 

To give it increased speed, but with 
better stability and fuel consumption. 
The interior of the 164, constructed 
from elegant materials and designed 
with obsessive attention to detail, is as 
luxurious as it is spacious. Active safety 
features such as ABS and Alfa Romeo’s 
legendary road-holding ability 
combine security with performance, to 
give a unique driving experience. 
And the world over there are 
Alfa Romeo dealers who share a 
passion for fine cars and the highly 
refined technical skills that go into them. 
The Alfa 164. Extraordinary. 

From every point of view. 
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Cbeihi. T" Qnal Briinin 
PdSJS? ^°, ut *™l’ s nsi or 

^“«nffiflgBa’ath Party 


. ■ ■ — -j uni: asKO 
;> memory in the ruling Ra’i 

^ newspaper 

?; respond™ to a rrwwino 


^eign Office minister, Douglas 


r»u' j ““““mst, uoogias 

Ir * qi 0 PP osition 

•2; 111 “ understandable for Britain 

j* to embrace Communists, defeatist 
^■saboteurs, sectarians and other 
*■* mercenaries," said a leading colura- 
° nisi, Abdul- Jab bar Mohsen. 

In Iraq there is a nationalist 
government that Britain and with it 
America, Zionism and agent Arab 
governments are seeking io under- 
mine because it is a source of 
j streagth for the Arab nation," be 
• J added. 

The commentary by Mr. Mob- 
** -sen, head of the Defense Ministry’s 
-■political depanmem during the 
*\ 1980-1988 Iraq-Iran war, was pub- 
“ 1 lished as more than 300 leaders and 
delegates of 23 groups opposed to 
President Hussein began a three- 
day conference in Beirut. 

' “If those in opposition are now 
"'■-‘30 parties and groups, how much 
-"will their number be when they 
become a government, and bow 
' < many fragments the Americans. Zi- 
onists and British intend to parti- 
*■ tion Iraq," the Alh Thawra. com- 
memary said. 

a’' “The best proof erf an agent’s 
r -cowardice is remaining outside his 
• ■'home, finding satisfaction in serv- 
icing his masters, earning money 
7 -from their police and protected by 
- " their intelligence services.” 

7 Baghdad radio, which has not 
J ,said anything about reports outside 
Iraq of unrest in the southern Shi- 
*ite Muslim heartland and in the 
..'mountainous Kurdish north, on 
- Monday again stressed the need for 
i , unity between Arabs and Kurds. 

“We are confident that the mo- 
ll mentous unity between Arabs and 
Kurds,” the radio said, “will gua- 
rantee our victory." 
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BONN SUMMIT MEETING — European monetary and defense issues dominated talcs 
Monday between Prime Minister John Major of Britain, left, backed by Foreign Secretary 
Douglas Hurd, and Chancellor Helmut KohL, with Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher. 


GERMANY: When r Go West, Young Mon,’ Becomes a New Way of Life 


. (Continoed from page 1) 

investment by .Western businesses, 
which failed to create new jobs in 

the east. 

Indeed, large western German 
mail-order houses. 'like Quelle and 
Otto, bus thousands of eastern 
workers daily to the west, where 
they handle the immense surge in 
orders front the east for everything 
from dresses to dining rooms. 

While western Germany booms, 
recession, unemployment and inse- 
curity are driving- the east's' young 
to pull up stakes. 

Chrisriane Scfiildhauer's story is 
a case hi point. . _ . 

The young history student and 
her husband, from the Baltic sea- 
port of Rostock, left family and 
friends last year and moved io Ber- 
lin. Mrs. Schildhauer found work 
in West Berlin Iwhife .finishing a 
;iirw< 


West German economic miracle of unofficial compari- 

ihf iQSfk and 1960s. gion. has drawn rcpejtoi u n y 

the j950s ana ws. in iwent puhlie .unmuni-j 

. , . Now . he said, continued raigra- southern Italv. where m-tr 

*» is l « he fail r ^ Z l»'« after ntiiional urfi- 
-modeL which honscribed to mdeci- ^ ^ -impoverished economy 
in Rostov rs gradually dissolving, . the pan of Bonn . go*- C OT l j n ues'to lag behind that i>C tte 


“In our circle of friends event- 
one is leaving.” Mrs. Schildhauer 
said. '‘Young physicians above all 


tained wamoC emigration. ; 

•W;°f **jgF»* f : bEmaJ western businesses that , 

level: My -bibtheT^a toolmaker, is ^jon: convenient to regard . ; 

n^.dom|hiSmihtar>' sjsviCe.bui. Germany as a vast new res- ' cnancaiprnei...t» 

when. he„ fimsheS ! m sure he.wtlT; ^ ^ consumers father.ihan a : ing support m;eaneni Gentian,. 
.gO.-10CL 


thesis on 


iiiou ou migrant laborers uimsi juuicu Dmactt&C. sl suuuiugLsi ai. - a miiuauw ~ - L1 -. — . 

Germany, l^bani ah ecodoi' the Institute for Comparative So^ .by easton politSal leafck- Kurt thought that Mr. Kohl ha I 
mist; emereda ihree-year training.', dal Research, said the model for- fiodenkopf. ^th'e energisic^. prime. [ j 


Shfr*aid' that -her paren ts, engi-: 
Beers at^ a Tisheri?S research insti- 
tute in Rdstock,.ite center qf 'east; 
ecn ' Gernxany^. crippled -fishing_ 
industiy. were .reliidant to leave.' 
They were waiting mstead, she! 
said, to see' whether the institute 
would be assured survival by a 
western takeover^ y 

Jochen BiaSchke. a sodolbg^st at 


ervou- 

location-foL production.' 


Kohl Los^ Support 

Chancellor Helmut Kohl is 

..ig support in | eastern German-. 
Reuters reported from Bonn. - 

'Among :«peris like Mr . A pojl pubiislKd in > *h<= 
Blaschke. concern is, mounting, that, ■ Der Spiegel on Monday 
the eastern .pan. of the. countiy will- that -Mr. Kohl s Christian Dv^ 
eatter: a yTopus . downward spiral, 
devolving into an. underdeveloped 

region or high un employment , and 

permanent- emigration similar to 
die south. of;Ita!y. . .. V 

This view is increasingly' shared 


cratic Union, the runaway wujpcr 
ip elections in the easi last year, 
was now only just ahead of rthc 
opposition Social Democrats. * 

The survey said dial ihree-quar- 
ters of the westfem German*! polled 
ad ht 


program as- a management consul- 
tant. 


eastern Germany's economic re- 
• construction was . based on - the 


minister of Saxony, who has. in- 
creasingly emerged as a kind of 


be withdrawn after a year. 


BELGRADE: Protests Widen , Serbia Leader Resists 


CENSUS: U.S. Minorities 9 Share of Melting Pot Soars 


AUTHORS WANTED 
If II WISHER 

baefing subsidy book publisher seeks maw- 
... scripts of oS types, fiction, nonfidion, poetry, 
. Jusenfc, sdrdvfy and refinnui swrte, eic. New 
authors w efc omnd- Send lor free booHer H-3 
Vantage Pren, 516 W. 34th $>., New York, N.Y. 
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(Cantmiied from page 1) 

slightly less than 76 percent of the 
resident population of 248.7 mil- 
lion people. 

“This is the dawning of the firet 
universal nation." said Ben J. Wat- 
tenberg, an author and demogra- 
pher. “It's going to cause some tur- 
moil. but on balance it's an 
incredibly poetic fact.” 

In recent years, more than four 
in five legal immigrants to the 
United Stales have had non-Euro- 
pean backgrounds. That propor- 
tion will decline under the most 
recent immigration law, Mr. Wal- 
lenberg said, but of the 700,000 
immigrants allowed in annually, 
about three of every four are likely 
to be from countries outside Eu- 
rope or Canada. These estimates do 
not lake account of the elfect of 
illegal immigration. 

The predominant racial group 
still traces its roots to Europe. 

“If you believe that the descen- 
dant of an English lord and a de- 
scendant of a Polish shied are part 
of the same group, then that group 


is going to continue in the majority 
for a long time to come," Mr. Wat- 
tenberg said. “Still there's a big 
difference between bong a 90 per- 
cent majority, a 70 percent major- 
ity or a S3 percent majority." 

The dimensions of the change 
became clear last weekend as the 
Census Bureau made public the ra- 
cial breakdowns for Alaska, the last 
of the SO slates to receive a statisti- 
cal portrait derived from the 1990 
census. The racial and ethnic totals 
from each state are needed by state 
legislatures to redraw congressio- 
nal and legislative district bound- 
aries. 

But the new totals may give am- 
munition to some urban officials 
who charge that many blacks were 
missed in the census. While the 
1990 count found more Hispanics, 
Asians and American Indians than 
population experts had expected, 
the numbers for blacks lagged be- 
hind the estimates. 

According to the census data, ibe 
resident minority population 
breaks- down this way: 


• 30 millio n blacks, an increase 
of 13.2 percent since 1980. 

• 7.3 million Asians, an increase 
of 107.8 percent 

• 2 million American Indians, an 
increase of 37.9 penrent - 

• 22.4 million Hispanics. an in- 
crease of 33 percent 

• 9.8 miHioc people who classi- 
fied themselves as “other race, 1 ' an 
increase of 45.1 percent Grom 1980. 
In earlier censuses, the vast major- 
ity of the "other race” group were 
eventually incorporated into the 
white category. 

Blacks, the largest minority, are 
about 12 percent of the population. 
Hispanic people are about 9 per- 
cent Asians about 3 percent and 
American Indians about 0.8 per- 
cent 

The resident population of the 
United States does not include 
more than 900,000 military person- 
nel and other federal employees 
who were overseas on April 1, 1990. 
There are no racial and ethnic sta- 
tistics for this group, which is in- 
cluded in the nation’s total popula- 
tion count of 249.6 million. 


(Continued from page 1) . 

hundred reached Terazije Square 
where they spent the night The 
nonviolent intentions of the dem- 
onstrators were evident; each lime 
riot police approached, they sat on 
the ground. 

Monday morning, the crowded 
swelled to tens of thousands, most- 
ly high school and college students. 
Police appeared to be keeping their 
distance, and one of the opposition 
leaders said that the authorities had 
agreed to allow the protest as long 
as it remained peaceful 

Meanwhile, a separate demon- 
stration was hastily organized by 
the government on the otherside of 


the Sava River, that' divides Bel- 
grade. It drew workers -frdmtbe 
huge, state-supported : factories 
near Belgrade. Some waved red 
flags and, carried pictures of Mr.. 
Milosevic.; .. 

Mihailo Mark q vie, vice presi- 
dent of the Socialist Party, said in 
an in terview that some in the crowd 
wanted to march into central .Bel- 
grade along & route that .would 
have crossed' the anti-Commuhist 
demonstration. He said leaders of 
Ite party, riled out that plan be- 
cause it might 4xuk further vio- 
lence. 

Mr. Markovic insisted that the 
events of the last few dayshaddonie 


support fo 
is elected 


'Milosevic, who was' elected presi- 
dent of Serbia with more than -70 
parent of the vote. ; 

**We!ve bad a number ''of in- 
stances ini Eastern Europe where- 
people in : the streets changed gpy-. 
emmerits.” he sakL “In those coun- 
tries, it was a large group of people. 
That is not the case Ijert These are 
inot the majority.” ' v . 

State television .estimated - the 
/ertiwd at the ^pro-government rally 
at-100,000. Western- wire services 
- said that the anti-government rally 
attracted 20.000 to 30, 00ff and that 
the rally in support of MrrMHose- 
■ vie numbered 30,000-to 30.000. 


FRANCE: MSdedst Policy \CaUed.- r Senes.6f Illusions’ 


. (Continued from page 1) . 

the 1967 and pursued ever since in 
Paris, was based on a “double 
myth,” Mr. Dumas said. 

“ Talking about ‘an Arab world’ 
is one myth," he said. “Talking 
about ‘an Arab policy* is another." 

“General de Gaulle’s Arab po- 
licy was a series of illusions," he 
said. “But the myth has proved 
very tenacious." 

Instead. Mr. Dumas indicated, 
France now intends to take ac- 
count of the splits in the Arab 
world caused by the war — an 
approach that mil make it easier 
for Paris and Washington to work 
together diplomatically. 

He said that' France was still 
ready for discussions with Yasser 
Arafat, the leader of the Palestine 
Liberation O rganiza tion, -hat that it 
jvas imdentandaWethaL. Washing- 


ton would be reticent about him for. 
some time because of Iris support ., 
for Baghdad during the war. 

While sounding cooperative- Up- 
ward the Bush administration, Mr. - 
Dumas also signaled an offensive . 
within the EC — to enhance . 

- France's role — by calling for an ... 
emergency meeting of EC lenders - 
-to discuss foreign-policy coopera- 
tion. v 

Since Germany was unable to 
intervene in the Gulf orisis, the mo- 
ment seems opportune for .-Paris to 
assert its own; international author- 
ity- - - . . 

Mr. Dumas said, that, to bead off 
recent challenges from Germany to 
replace France as one of the five 
permanent members of the Securi- 
ty Council, consultations were un- 
der way with Britain — the other 
West European nation with a per- 
manent seat --.to imd a formula . 


for Ihem'to'speak for the EC in the 
Security CoundL^L" 

He acknowledged that ihe Bush_ 
administration was reticent about' 
French proposals for the Security 
Couniril to play a larger nrie in; 
postwar international politics. : 

. Implicitly, Mr. Pumas seemed to 
reflect confidence in Paris that the 
French response in the Gulf crisis 
and Ttsr aftermath would safeguard - 
US. support for blocking any 
change m.' the Security. Councils ' 
permanent, membership. 

Gerasimov Moves to Liabesi 

' The Associated Prist 

; LISBON — Gennadi I. Gerasi- 
mov, former chief spokesman of 
the Soviet Foreign Ministry, ar- 
rived in Lisbon oa Monday to take 
up his hew post as ambassador to 
FprtugaLi 


BAKER: = 

PLO Controversy 

(Goutinoed from page 1) ~ 

States in June; when PLO leadters 
refused to renounce a terrorist raid 
by one of its factions. “ 

■ Arabs Endorse Bush Plan 

Thomas L Friedman of The New, 
York' Tones •reported earlier ffom , 
Riyadh: , * 

"Six Arab countries erf the Qblf. 
along with Egypt and Syria, have 
endorsed President Bush’s frafhe- 
work for dealing with the Mit&lle 
.East in the wake of the war with 
Iraq, indudmg plans for a continu- 
ing and enhanced UiL military 
.presence ta the region. 

American and. Arab pfficthis 
portrayed as a watershed evenube 
tact that the Arab countries.-* in 
particular Syria.— were backup a 
UfL plah for stabilizing the Middle 
East that will include the presence 
of U.S. naval forces and occasional 
visits of. American ground troops. 

The endorsement Sunday of Mr. 
Bush’s plan meant that the Acab 
countries agreed that tbeU5. mili- 
tary ‘presence in the Gulf 'regftn. 
now bong reduced, would continue 
to be larger than it was before 'the 
Iraqi invasion of Kuwait on Aug; 2. 

Saudi Arabia’s foreign minister^ 
Prince Saud Faisal, issued a stjte-' 
mem m the name of die foreign 
ministers -erf Saudi Arabia, Kuwait. 
Qatar,. Bahrain. Oman, the Unjjed 
Arab Emirates, Syria and Egypt 
It said that they had “expressed 
their appreciation far the statement 
delivered by President George 
Bush before the United States Con- 
gress, which dealt positively with 
the security of this region and the 
Palestinian.questkm." .... . . 
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A Major Look? London Cleans Up a Bit 
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The Ag obu ri Prai 


Headgear m London included Rifat Ozbek’s African-inspired item above, 
Helen Storey’s animal masks, Vivienne Westwood’s bearskin. Other 
designs are Edina Roruzy’s, top second from left, Arabella Pollen’s mini- 
dresses with pep star Betty Boo modeling, and right, Paul Costelloe’s suits. 


ONDON — Nonna Major, the wife 
of Britain’s prime minister, took cen- 
ter stage at London’s fashion week 
Monday. Her neat, understated style 
t cast her as the new mascot for British 
on, winch has cleaned up its wacky act and 
is concentrating instead on clothes to wear and 
sdi 

I am conservative — with a small ‘c,’ " said 
Mrs. Major, meaning her personal style as dis- 
tinct from her husband’s political party. 

In a black suit with ivory crepe lapds and a 
cream wrap blouse, by the middle-of-the-road 
bouse of mndsmoor, she toured the new venue 
for the London Designer Show — a tent village 
off King’s Road. The display was of dressy 
evening clothes, imaginative knits and accesso- 
ries, and funky junior dothes, in stretch fabrics, 
rubber and leather. 

im pressed that there is so much there 
that I could actually wear,** said Mrs. Major, 
who has taken some flak in the British press for 
her homey image and for her paper-pattern 
dressing. 

“I have traditionally made my own evening 
clothes, but I don’t Have time anymore,” she 
said. “You need so few dothes when you are 
not in the public eye and don’t have two state 
banquets a week I have now bought a lot of 
new dothes and John keq» asking me if I have 
pt everything yet! It is quite an alarming 
jeefiog to know that every time I go outside the 
door of 10 Downing Street, everyone is looking 
at me.” 

hi contr as t to Margaret Thatcher’s authori- 
tarian tailoring, Nonna or picked out espe- 
cially ax the show Jean Mini’s black and white 
knitwear and BeDviHe Sassoon’s feminine eve- 
ning dothes. 

Bnt if Mis. Major is to set a new no-nonsense 
mood for British fashion, as Barbara Bush has 


done in the United States, not all of the English 
designers have yet cottoned on to this. The 
runway shows still pulsated with psychedelic 

1960s rerivals and steamy post-punk disco 
dressing. 

Clothes for real came from Jean Muir, who 
celebrated 25 years in fashion with a very* fine 
collection. Coats in rich, soft colors — purple, 
sky blue, sunflower yellow — feD like a water- 
fall over the body, with just a rising are at the 
hemline or a curve to the lapeL Shown simply 


LONDON FASHION 


over black jersey tunics and narrow pants, they 
had modernity and authority. 

The Jean Muir dresses looked more momsy. 
but the precision-cut jackets pieced in a patch- 
work of bright suede or twirled out of navy 
rnoirt or scarlet quilting made strong evening 
dothes. And her cashmere tunic sweaters were 
an artistic hommage. with her initials in a 
border pattern at the bemHne or a Modigliani- 
styie drawing of her face. 


Rifat Ozbek made the mistake of keeping to 
an Out-of-Africa theme, which made his patch- 
work of fabrics and textures look less interest- 
ing than they were. He had developed his signa- 
ture stretch materials as dresses with longer 
hemlines, which are becoming quite a fashion 
story. 

But amnuiT patterns »nd ethnic accessories 
did not look as new as graphic satin appbqu6s 
on vdvet And although there was some fine 
tailoring, African turbans and feathered head- 
dresses overwhelmed the collection. 

Other shows went with a swing, but to the 
beat of the ’60s. Edina Ronay and Arabella 
Pollen, two designers who mqjor on young 
tailoring, sent out everything bright, short and 
upbeat Ronay had graphic boundstooth check 
Suits With colored edging, A -line shif ts and 
placemat skirts over skinny rib sweaters and 


leggings, as well as some splendid psychedelic 
patterned sweaters. 

Pollen was in the same groove: miniskirts, 
short angular coats, flashes of hot color appli- 
qu£d as circle pockets. It looked as though she 
had spent too much time at London’s Pierre 
Cardin exhibition or talking to her mother 
about the glory days of Bioa. For evening. 
Pollen fielded silver jurex minidresses and Bet- 
ty Boa 

Jasper Conran, whose dothes will be pro- 
duced by Biedermann starting next season, 
evolved his perky tailoring with graphic cutting. 
His showroom presentation featured dongated 
dresses with over-the-knee hemlines and neck- 
lines that looked as though they had been 
stamped out with pastry cutters. Suits had long 
sculpted jackets, softened with a chiffon body 
blouse, and the dothes looked progressive rath- 
er than retro. 

Hden Storey likes to make dothes with a 
message. Her ball skim made out of garbage 
sacks. Mongolian lamb loin cloths slung round 
body suits, and sexy vinyl dresses worn with 
animal heads were supposedly saying some- 
thing about ecology. 

Storey’s dothes, for all their costume-party 
effects, have the raw energy that young London 
fashion is known for. So do Joe Casdy-Hay- 
ford’s: He did the long skirt with confidence, 
slicing it into areas of solid and see-through 
material He livened up Ins show with shiny 
fabrics and with a slew of pop stars on the 
runway, 

Val Piriou had almost everything in stretch 
-fabrics and with over-the-knee hemlines, but 
her corset-cutting followed a path trodden by 
AlaXa and Gaultier. 

Red or Dead is crazy for kitsch, and had 
irrepressible energy in a show of jackets 
snipped from tufted bathroom mats, denim 
ovoalls printed with Ehis, gingham-check vi- 
nyl rainwear appliquAd with images of domestic 
pets. They also had a mock Liberace on stage 


and his silver candelabra patterning stretch 
velour. 

Among all this urban chk. a breath of fresh 
air blew through the shows from Betty Jackson 
and from Paul Costelloe, who had re-cut his 
Irish country clothes on dean modern lines. His 
swing coats over shift dresses, both often with 
half cells at the back, came in fresh shamrock 
green, peat brown or rainwasbed blue. 

Jackson makes everything in easy shapes 
from her shirt jackets in original prints (another 
London strength) to her strong sweaters, worn 
with leggings or soft pajama pants. 

London fashion always finds itself on the 
horns of the same dilemma. Buyers (thin on the 
ground this season) come from the senous 
clothes of Milan looking for fun and dynamism 
in London. Maverick designers are therefore 
the British stars, but it is hard for them to turn 
their wit and imagination into big business. 
Zandra Rhodes has done it ova a quarter of a 
century's hard slog. She scissored her signature 
primed chiffons to sharper, shorter lines and 
was at ha best with richly printed vdvet tunics 
ova patterned leggings, or body suits in stretch 
paisley with a matching sheer kimono jacket. 


J OHN GALLIANO abandoned his show 
in Paris and his main collection. For this 
season he was reduced to Galliano’s 
Girls, a second-tier capsule collection erf 
sportswear in his signature pale green, w hich 
included his favorite double-dress as a nylon 
shift ova a stretch dress. 

Vivienne Westwood wQl have a show in Par- 
is. with some help from Azzedine Alain. In ha 
London preview, she showed, as ever, a deep 
fashion culture and sense of history in knits 
with slashed sleeves, lyrical rococo paintings on 
serviceable coats, and vdvet jackets tucked at 
the back, with swashbuckling cuffs. 

All this has a romantic fed and the inventive- 
ness of a rare and original fashion talent. Nor- 
ma Major would not be caught dead in anv of 
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Government Seeks 
To Enhance Role in 
Regional Stability 
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By Josejdi Fitchett 


P ARIS — During the 
postcolonial de^des, 
small multiracial cotxn- 
triesin the Indian Ocean 
and Africa have gained an imap 
of bong politically troobk-prone 
and offermg prime for 

conps. 

Manritinsia an island state that 
isn’t and doesn’t. 

It is a woriring democracy that 
has jadidondy managed its pros- 
perity. Solidly anchored domesti- 
cally, Mauritius — as a little mod- 
em success story — could wdl 
acquire greater prominence in 
helping underpin r egional stabil- 
ity. 

Boding wdl for the island’s abil- 
ity to navigate potential tempests, 
Mauritius smoothly weathered the 
Gulf war’s winds across the Indian 
Ocean. Still nuclear, however, is 
how lucidly da island’s political 
leaders can size up international 
trends that have seemed remote 
but increasingly could impinge cm 
Mauritius. 

For the moment, the island can 
bask in the Hmdight of praise sin- 
gling out Mauritius as evidence 
that economic modernization re- 
quires political liberalization. 
These tributes, mehidmg many 
from (he W orld Bank, carry an 
undertone: “ Mainland Africa imH 

France's Preadent C prau(jois 
Mitterrand, often indnigmi in the 

^Irird Worid, nowextcL Mauriti- 
us as a “rare example” of a lower 
faith: that development most go 
hand in hand with demo cra cy. 

“How can anyone not love 
Mauritius?” aied Mr. Mi tterr an d 
in an address during his state visit 
.there last September. 

“You are spared none erf the 
cut-and- thrust involved in demo- 
cratic dueling,” he said. “You 
know all about the drawbacks of 
democracy. But you enjoy its re - 


and politics. 

Their padjamentaiy tradition 
cranes down from Britain, which 
wrested ownership of the island 
from France in the Napoleonic 
Wars. French influence has con- 


system to emsme — embodied m 
the Creole dynasties based on sug- 
ar fortunes and their industrial 

offspring. 

Exerting a conservative sway on 
the island’s development, the Hin- 
dus’ main political instrument is 
Prime Minister Anerood Jug- 
namh. who has swapped aTlianrfs 
cm b ehalf of his own Mauritian 
Socialist Movement deftly enough 
to hold power since 1982. 

His flair for creative political 
accommodation showed last year 
when he needed to offer a share of 
power to Paul B6renger, secretary- 
general of the Mauritian Militant 
Movement, a political rival who 
had quit as finance minis ter in Sr 
Anerood’s first government and 
gradually built up his own follow- 
ing among the island’s minorities 
of Muslims, Chinese and Creoles. 

To reward Mr. B&cnger for 
agreeing to support the Hindu-led 
government, a deal was strode to 
offer him the job of president. The 
rub was that Mauritius did not 
have a presidency: the queen of 

Continued on page 10; 
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wards: Respect for base ri rfint, 
including freedom of expression.” 

Praise of this sort f orManritius 
is sightly disingenuous in view of 
the country’s special in- 
cluding hsmsular vocation and its 
unique ethnic 

The island does not look Afri- 
can. Half of its mflK nn people arc 
Hmrfns, descendants of mid- 19 th- 
ceutury Indium b roug ht in to har- 
vest the sugarcane that was the 
mainstay of the island's economy. 

Whereas Indian minorities have 
been hounded out erf many Afri- 
can countries, the Hindus on 
Mauritius worked their way to 
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Island Protects Image of Upscale Tourism 

Special to the LET some of the best game fishing in the Indian the south of Fiance. In the past, too many 

P ORT LOUIS, Mauritius — Mark Ocean. It is one trf the few places in the world permits were given, with the resuh that at the 
Twain said, none too on'emally that where blue, black and striped marlin can be end of 1991 there will be 1,700 more rooms on 
God modeled Manritms onheavea. caught close to the reef that rings the island. the market.” 

Tty Mnnrrritmg mdoaiiBBi fly Hm- Mauritius may be a haven for fishermen and Despite the Mauritius Government Tourist 


Special to the EBT 

P ORT LOUIS. Mauritius — Mark 
Twain s add, none too originally, that 
God modeled Mauri tins on heaven. 
Ha Mauritians, predominantly Hin- 
du and Muslim Indians and Creoles with a 
sma tte rin g of Ghwieae (3 percent) and French 
and Fnghah (13 percent) would agree. They 
are fiercely proud of the island’s attractions if 
not its history. 

The island experienced three changes of 
ownership between the time the Dutch first 
settled it in 1598 and independence in 1968. 
The Dutch discovered an ungainly and de- 
fenseless bird and called h the dodo {simple- 
ton). They proceeded to barbecue it m great 
numbers at their feasts and rendered it extinct 
They also introduced sngarcane and slaves 
from SgiHffi l in West Africa to work on the 
estates. 

Under the French in the 18th century, Port 
l/mk became a haven for pira t e s. Dunng the 
Napoleonic Wars, the British won the island 
ana abolished slavery but allowed the French 
sv^ar barons to retam their oops. Indian and 
some Chinese labor were later imparled to 
work the fields. 

Today’s visitors crane for the tranquOity of 
empty peaches, the dazzlin g marine life and 


some of the best game fishing in the Indian 
Ocean. It is one erf the few places in the world 
where blue, black and striped marlin can be 
caught close to the reef that rings the island. 

Mauritius may be a haven for fishermen and 
leisure seekers but not so for the prospective 
investor. In 1989, the year after he assumed the 
tourism portfolio, Michael Glover, minister for 
youth, sports and tourism, froze 33 hold pro- 

Mauritius remains a 
bastion of seclusion, not 
least because of its prices. 

jects that were in the pipeline. “What’S the 
good of living on an island where there are so 
many buildings you can’t see the sea?” he asks. 

Mr. Glover says that in the mid-1980s there 
was aplanning vacuum that led to an oversub- 
scription among potential hotehos. He is an 
outspoken champion of Mauritius’s carefully 
cultivated reputation as an expensive and ex- 
clusive tourist destination. 

’Tourism is not loads of hotels along the 
coast," be says. “We must be very careful and 
think ahead 25 years. We don’t want to be like 


the south of France. In the past, loo many 
permits were given, with the resuh that at the 
end of 1991 there will be 1,700 more rooms on 
the market.” 

Despite the Mauritius Government Tourist 
Offices witty and award-winning advertising 
<-Bmpaig n i it jj miiflrgty that the island wil] hue 
visitors in sufficient numbers to maintain a 
healthy bed occupancy rate. “We wQl need 
more than an additional 40,000 visitors a year 
fra a 55 peremt break-even occupancy rate,” 
Mr. Glover said. “This is the biggest headache 
I have to cope with. Can you imagine if I had 
given the green light [to the other hold pro- 
jects], what would have happened today?” 

As it is. Mauritius remains a bastion of 
seclusion, not least because of its prices. They 
were not lowered even during the Gulf war. 
when holds were receiving a lot of group 
cancell atio n s 

The Royal Palm Hold, compared with Gar- 

a tay for a double room andSILCI^o™ suite. 
Guests have included President and Mrs. Mit- 
terrand, Catherine Deneuve, the king and 
queen of Sweden and Princess Stephanie of 
Monaco. The Duke and Duchess of York pre- 
fer staying at Touessrok Hold, where douratt 

Continued on page 11 


Model Economy 
Needs Revision 

Diversifying Industrial Base 
Holds Key to Higher Growth 


By Mary Anne Fitzgerald 


P ORT LOUIS. Mauritius 
— There is raw enigma 
attached to Mauritius 
that has yetto be solved. 
How did it become a World Bank 
model of Third World develop- 
ment when offices in the capital of 
Prat Louis open for business at 9 
and dose at 4 on the dot? Perhaps 
if you abide by the rules, in this 
case World Bank and IMF guide- 
lines, then everything falls into 
place. 

Unfortunately, no one in Mau- 
ritius is quite sure what the rules 
are any longer. Through a combi- 
nation of good fortune, preferen- 
tial trade agreements and their 
own hard work, devdopment dur- 
ing the first two decades of inde- 
pendence. achieved in 1968. 
worked so wdl that it was a case- 
book study. But the island has 
outgrown that modd and needs to 
find a new one. Uncertainty over 
policy decisions concerning (he 
second stage of growth has left a 
question mark hanging over the 
future. 

Prime Minister Anerood Jug- 
nauth. who also holds the finance 
portfolio, does not feel that the 
economy has been neglected. “We 
are actively engaged in consolidat- 
ing our economy in line with our 
already defined policy." he said. “I 
am personally planning to head a 
delegation to three European capi- 
tals to promote Mauritius as an 
offshore financial center. We want 
to become a bigger participant in 
the globalization process of the 
world economy while maintaining 
dose ties with countries of the 
region.'' 

In the years following indepen- 
dence, the island bdd a classically 
vulnerable position in the develop- 
ing world- Its angle-crop econo- 


my, based on sugar, was being 
held hostage to deteriorating, 
prices due to a global glut. Mauri- 


tius (tedded to slap the phase of 
investing in capital-intensive im- 
port-substitution manufacture 
and opted instead for an Export 
Processing Zone. 

The Launching of the EPZ 
solved two problems and j voided 
a third A second foreign exchange 
earner was introduced that could 
take up the slack created b> sug- 
ar’s sometimes patchy perfor- 
mance. The labor-intensive base 
of an industrial sector that was 
predom in antly textiles and gar- 
ments brought down the 20 per- 
cent unemployment rale. Finally, 
by eschewing the high-cost devel- 
opment projects that were fash- 
ionable at the lime. Mauritius 
avoided borrowing us way into 
irreversible debt. 

After initial startup problems, 
corporate tax was halved to 35 
permit and the EPZ flourished. 
By the mid-1980s manufactured 
exports destined for Europe under 
the Lome Convention coupled 
with a burgeoning tourist industry 
had injected some adrenaline into 
economic performance. 

Between 19SI and 198$ annual 
gross domestic product growth av- 
eraged about 7 percent. Then 
storm clouds appeared on the ho- 
rizon. In 1989. the economy 
slowed down to 3.S percent Gov- 
ernment estimates pul last year's 
growth at 6 J percent although in- 
dependent sources have suggested 
it might be closer to 5 percent. 

Government projections for the 
next two years provide alternate 
scenarios that take into account 
the posable effects of the Gulf 
war. They are labeled “crisis” and 
“no crisis.” According to these fig- . 
ures, short-term performance wuL 

Continued on page 10 



PRIME MINISTER'S OFFICE 

MAURITIUS 




Introducing Mauritius. 

A new Offshore Banking Centre. 

Strategic location, political stability and attractive 
incentives endow Mauritius with the full potential 
of a successful Offshore Banking Centre. Six leading 
international banks are already in operation. 

Mauritius offers excellent telecommunication facilities 
with over 200 countries. Literacy rale is 9^ high and 
its population is mostly bilingual in English and 
French. The country's economy is flourishing, and the 
average real growth during the past 5 years has been 
pj. Foreign currency reserves have grown 
substantially. 

The recent setting up of an Offshore Business Centre. — 

the new tax incentives, the various exemptions, the 
protection of customer information under the Banking 
law shape up a framework that will undoubtedly spur 

the growth of Offshore Banking Business in Mauritius pf[£E&]§j /j JS 

Sir y rUUam Norton St. 

S.B. International Ltd Port Louis, Mauritius 

Banque Privie Edmond de Rothschild (Ocean Indies' 

Banque Internationale des Mascara cues Limilce 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation. 

For applications and enquiries, contact The Governor, Bank of Mauritius, Sir William Newton St., Port Louis, Mauritius 
Tel : 20S-4164/4293 Telex: 4803 MAUBNK IW Fax: 208-9204 


Sir William Newton St. 
Port Louis, Mauritius 
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A Message from the Prime Minister 

Mauritius wants to become a bigger participant in the globalisation process 
in the world financial market. Our country has achieved a major economic 
transformation in recent years and it now has a modern industrial sector 
and a strong financial base. The scene is now set for a major breakthrough 
in the financial services sector. 

With a rapidly expanding Offshore Banking Sector, Mauritius is now setting 
the base for the development of a full fledged Offshore Business Centre to 
complement activities and provide a greater scope to investors, 
in less than two years half a dozen international banks of established repute 
already operate in the Offshore Centre. A number of other banks have 
“hown keen interest to come over to Mauritius. Our engagement in offshore 
business activities is a logical extension of our efforts to consolidate and 
diversify our economy. 

All conditions exist for making it a success. Mauritius offers a package of 
maior fiscal incentives, various tax exemptions, a sophisticated and ex- 
npripneed business community, a highly educated population - fluent in 
FhoHsh and French, an established tradition of political stability. There can 
be no safer investment place than Mauritius. 


27th February, 1991 




Sir Anerood Jugnauth 
Prime Minister 
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issue of 

Dodo Gold 
Bullion Coins by 
Bank of Mauritius 
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Mauritius / A Special Report 


Offshore Banking’s Place 


Strict Rules Help Reputation but Slow Growth 


By Mark Jones 


L ONDON — Since Mau- 
ritius launched itself as 
Africa's first offshore 
banking center in July 
1989, the Bank of Mauritius has 
only granted eight licenses. But 
officials, who are anxious not to 
repeat the mistakes of other cen- 
ters that rushed into offshore 
banking, are unperturbed. They 
remain confident that the Mauriti- 
us Offshore Banking Center can, 
in time, come to play a major role 
in plans to transform the character 
of the economy and want to en- 
sure that this is sustainable. 

“It will be a center for bona fide 
banking business and not for 
brass-plate banking," in the words 
of the Bank of Mauritius promo- 
tional literature. 

After a decade of rapid growth 
based on the success of the Export 
Processing Zone. Mauritius is 
short of labor. It is also now de- 
pendent on continued growth in 
demand for textiles, which make 
up the bulk of exports. But it is not 
short of natural advantages, in 
particular its proximity to the rich 
markets and wealth of South Afri- 
ca, and, in the view of the Bank of 
Mauritius, its convenient position 
between the time zones of the Far 
East and Europe. 

The nurturing of an offshore 
banking center is explicitly de- 
signed to exploit these natural ad- 
vantages and to foster capital- in- 
tensive rather than labor-intensive 
growth. The success of the Mauri- 
tius tourism industry has brought 
home to officials the scope tor 
erowth through “invisible ex- 


ihat officials are more concerned 
that the nascent financial services 
industry should be given a solid 
foundation rather than exhibit 
rapid growth, 

Mauritius is in the same time 
zone as Bahrain and is thus in 
competition with this and other 
Gulf offshore banking centers. 
Bankers say that the package of 
incentives offered by the Bank of 



Sir Indur Ramphul 


growth through “invisible ex- 
ports.” 

“We have achieved fast eco- 
nomic growth in recent years and 
this has prompted us to look at 
ways of modernizing our struc- 
ture. to give it an international 
character and also this is part of a 
process of diverafication,” said 
Sir Indur Ramphul, governor of 
the Bank of Mauritius. 

The central bank sees the devel- 
opment of a financial services in- 
dustry as a natural progression 
following the successful move 
from an essentially agrarian econ- 
omy to an industrialized one in the 
1980s. 

The setting up of a stock ex- 
change in July 1989 was part of the 
wine process of pushing financial 
market development, with the 
model apparently that of Hong 
Kong and Singapore. Observers 
note the strict liking conditions 
for the stock exchange as evidence 


Mauritius is broadly in line with 
established offshore casters in the 
Gulf. Chief among the incentives 
are the low tax rate on bank prof- 
its of 5 percent against the normal 
corporate tax rate of 35 percent, 
ana the complete absence of for- 
eign exchange controls. 

Mauritius has chosen a good 
time to set up its offshore center, 
according to Paul Ham of the 
London-based Offshore Financial 
Review. Demand for a safe haven 
for footloose funds is rising. Many 


perarive that offshore banking 
must not be tainted by association 
with drug-money laundering. 

The fust “bank of good reputa- 
tion” to take an offshore banking 
license was Barclays of the United 
Kingdom. Barclays believes that 
Mauritius may carve itself a niche 
as a center for multi-currency 
business, which is a significant 
market on the African continent 
Barclays also judges that the cen- 
ter could attract much of the fi- 
nance from wealthy South Afri- 
cans. who already use Mauritius as 
a holiday island and suffer from 
rigid exchange control legislation 
at home. Others believe that it 
could attract money from India 
for similar reasons. 

Iain Knapman, manager of Bar- 
days' operations, believes that the 
time zone advantages of Mauritius 
may have been overplayed, point- 
ing out that at present it is possible 
to conduct a trading op- 

eration by using bank brandies in 
Hong Kong and Europe. He says 
that the future of Mauritius as a 
major offshore banking center de- 
pends more critically on whether 
reform in Pretoria spearheads a 
major economic boom in southern 
Africa. 

“The success of the Economic 
Processing Zone and Economic 
Service Zone means it’s a place 
where multinational companies 
might want to set up their head- 
quarters to look after Africa,” he 
said of Mauritius. 

Sir Indur wants Mauritius “to 
be put on the offshore banking 
map." If that is to happen, he will 
have to do a lot more to encourage 
development. Bankers an the is- 
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Harvesting sugarcane , the island's biggest foreign exchange earner. 


I Currency’s Value Holds Fast 
i To TJnk With Trade Partners 

s 

1- -w- ONDON — Mauritius Nevertheless, the relative stabil- m noninterest- bearing accou 

* I is a haven of stability in ity of the Mauritian currency has the central bank. 

1 sub-Saharan Africa and not always been so assured. In the The acceleration in inf] 

o JL-/ one of the region’s few early 1980s, the election of a gov- last year is undoubtedly one < 


land complain that not enough is 
dene to advertise the offshore cen- 


European centers, including Swit- 
zerland. Luxembourg and the Isle 


zerland. Luxembourg and the Isle 
of Man, have tightened up their 
regulations. There is a question 
marie over the Gulf centers' future 
and Panama, under U.S. supervi- 
sion, has all but lost its role as an 
offshore finance center. Mean- 
while, the Turks and Caicos Is- 
lands. and die Cayman Islands 
have been reregulatmg an the fi- 
nancial front 

However, the Bank of Mauritius 
is emphasizing that it is not seek- 
ing to exploit this trend to tighter 
regulation elsewhere. 

“I'm not after quantity of 
banks,” said Sir Indur. Tm after 
quality. We only give a license to 
banks of good reputation because 
we don’t ever want to have to take 
one back” Bankers say that spirit 
of caution in part reflects the un- 


done to advertise the offshore cot- 
ter — a higher profile will be nec- 
essary if Mauritius is to attract the 
critical mass of banks needed. The 
Bank of Mauritius will also have 
to loosen up on regnlatioo. 

Mr. Knapman believes that Sir 
Indur recognizes that the Ranking 
Act of 1988 was too tight and has 
relaxed certain provisions — off- 
shore banks, for example, are now 
permitted to deal with onshore 
banks and companies. But legisla- 
tion governing the setting up of 
offshore companies remains ex- 
tremely strict 

If Mauritius is ever to fulfill its 
potential as a regional headquar- 
ters for multinational com panies, 
this will have to be addressed. 


L ONDON — Mauritius 
is a haven of stability in 
sub-Saharan Africa and 
one of the region’s few 
prosperous economies. The coun- 
try’s exchange rate policy is man- 
aged in much the same way. as the 
country aims to hold the value of 
the rupee steady against the cur- 
rencies of its major trading part- 
ners. 

“The Mauritian rupee is pegged 
to a basket of our major trading 
partners.” said Sir Indur Ram- 
phul, governor of the Bank of 
Mauritius, the country’s central 
bank in an interview. “It has 
worked well, it is working well and 
I see no reason for change." 


The exchange rale, at 20.3 to the 
dollar, has depreciated by 14 per- 
cent against the U.S. dollar and by 
IS percent versus the English 
pound over the past three years. 
However, in 1990 the rupee appre- 


ciated by about 3.5 percent versus 
the weakening U.S. currency and 
it has gained slightly so far this 
year. The rupee’s performance 
against the pound has been less 
impressive, with a drop of 10 per- 
cent in 1990 followed by a further 
modest decline early this year. 


MARK JONES is a reporter with 
BBC Radio's Business and Eco- 
nomics Unit in London. 
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Nevertheless, the relative stabil- 
ity of the Mauritian currency has 
not always been so assured. In the 
early 1980s, the election of a gov- 
ernment led by the present Prime 
Minister Anerood Jugnauth in- 
troduced a program of reforms, 
including a devaluation of the ru- 
pee, the Imposition of high taxes, 
trade and mmnrial liberalization, 
incentives for exporters and entre- 
preneurs and tourism investment. 

The results were striking. Infla- 
tion plummeted from more than 
40 percent to almost zero in 1987, 
gross domestic product growth 
reached more than 25 percent in 
the mid-1980s, unemployment has 
been all but wiped out and foreign 
exchange reserves rose from bare- 
ly enough to pay for a few days’ 
imports to reach several months’ 
import cover. 

Sugar exports, the island’s big- 
gest foreign exchange earner, the 
thriving Export Processing Zone, 
set up m 1971 to attract foreign 
and focal capital with tax incen- 
tives for new industrial compa- 
nies, and tourism have ensured 
that Mauritius has remained pros- 
perous. Bui despite strong efforts 
to diversify the economy, growth 
remains bound up with the sugar 
industry. And the economy’s re- 
cent performance has deteriorated 
from its peak levels in the middle 
of the last decade. 

Rising inflation has prompted 
the government to take a tough 
line on credit with the imposition 
of strict ceilings on bank lending. 
It was announced in last year’s 
budget that credit to the private 
sector would be allowed to in- 
crease by a maximum of 17 per- 
cent in 1990, compared with 20 
percent in 1989. There are several 
penalties for banks that overshoot 
their limits. They have to deposit 
between 10 and 20 million rupees 


in noninterest-bearing accounts at 
the centra] bank 
The acceleration in inflation 
last year is undoubtedly one of the 
government's main concerns. But 
Sir Indur said in December that, 
while nobody likes to see inflation 
in doable figures, there were no 

K ' s to boost the rupee’s value to 
down import prices because 
such a course could damage ex- 
ports. 

“Mauritius is an export-oriea- 
taied economy and its going to 
stay that way,” he said. 

The country’s cautious ap- 
proach to the exchange rate was 
also reflected in the decision last 
September not to end foreign ex- 
change controls because of the 
fact that it did not have sufficient 
foreign exchange reserves to sup- 
port such a move. 



OFFICE SPACE 
FOR RENT 
IN MAURITIUS 


Moor gate House, ideally locat- 
ed in the financial centre of 
Port Louis. Suitable for offices 
For offshore banking, insur- 
ance, pension funds, etc 
Call Alex Fan Sing ort 
(230)2404171 
Fax: (230) 240 1479 
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EQUITY INVESTMENT 
(Rs. MILLION) 




Woventex ltd 


WEAVtNG AMD FINISHING MILLS 
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WOVENTEX 


offers a high fashion range of fine 
count fabrics 


WOVENTEX IS FASHION 




CREATIVITY 


Using CAD, our design team is currently 
laondtarg next seasons range with computer 
linkage between oar MAURITIUS and PARIS 

offices. 




QUALITY 



Our factory was conceived and engineered by 

Textile Engineering Consul traits from Genuuuy. 
Oar matUnory comes from leading German 
and Swiss roanafactorers. 


FLEXIBILITY 


Using fbe finest raw materials, ourorganfso- 
ticB is geared to quick response. 


DEVELOPMENT With ane of the best equipped laboratories to 
the region, WOVENTEX is coaflaeaBy striving 

to bn prove production techniques. 


1888 m i *8 is® tm 


19® 1987 




wecanbeofhelptoyog 

For farther informaSav please contact 


WOVENTEX: Bringing Mauritius nearer to the center 
of the world textile map. 


WE STATE INVESTMENT CORPORATION LIMITED. 


Phone f23G} 208 r577.2®!m2l22raTefcr^5SK^ftVF*cp^2«6&« 
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Economic 


Continued from page 9 


Tanga between a pessimistic 18 
percent and a sanguine 4.5 per- 
cent. . ... 

By comparison with mainland 
Africa, the continent to which 
Mauritius belongs geographically, 
its performance has been excep- 
tionally good. For nearly evoy 
other country onthe continent, 
even the latest figures would be 
cause to celebration rather than 
concern. . . 


O THER statistics also 

a prwar to COOfiflB that 
all is wdL Debt ratio 
stands at 10 percent 

and some offshore loans have been 

repaid before maturity. Neither 
has Mauritius had recourse to In- 
ternational Monetary Fond stand- 
by facilities or World Bank struc- 
tural adjustment loans for about 
five years. 

Exports of manufactured goods 
$700 milli on last year 
while tourism receipts grossed an 
estimated $232 mil Hon. When 
U.S. sugar purchasers called up 
this month to buy some of 
the July crop, tl^ were tdd it bad 
all been sold. Foreign exchange 
resaves are sufficient to cover six 
months’ imports. 

Recent legislation to encourage 
offshore banking services has been 
well received. Eight banks have 
already applied to and acquired 
licenses. A fledgling stock ex- 
change will improve resource allo- 
cation by creating a capital market 
that links savers and investors. 

AH tins has saved to M Mauri- 
tians back into complacency after 


Prospects?^ 

EPZ brought down unempipy-- * ! 

meat to the point where it is oca- ‘ < j 
existent. t 

As a result, there » an aorte^-r 
labor shortage, partfculady 
skilled workers. This will he cre-->; 
rial if left untended. Planners have v* 
recognized the need for die loctik^l 
g flf tof to make a tran&son froau^t 
labor-intensive production 
mechanization so that maatifac-iS 
turers can be mare responsive to v 
mercurial fashion markets. . ; 

“Our next battle is trannngaaaZ*, 
it has to be won no w," a ys PauLC 1 
Berenger, secretary-general of tbe*>"r 
ruling coalition’s Mauritian 
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a couple of tricky years when ex- 
ternal demand for their exports 
shrank In fact, the economy’s 
trigger reaction to external forces 
underiincs its vulnerability. It is 
not robust enough to wi t hstand 
the rigors of global recession or a 
collapse of commodity prices. A 

m^ra&Ecd^UDSr^^uropcau 
frnmtimniiy protocol would mean 
a loss of over $14 xxnDioa for the 
island's sugar producers. 

The gov ernment recognizes this 
and mmistcra and civil servants 
talk at length of diversification 
within the agricultural and manu- 
facturing sectors. Reality, howev- 
er, is another *"«««■ Attempts at 
establishing mM-mamrfacturing 
sectors in Jeatherwcrk, computers 
and information services have yet 
to get off the ground although 33 
of the 62 new investments m the 
EPZ last year had nothing to do 
with textiles. Neither does tiny 
Mauritius have any space left to 
put under other crops. 

The major constraint on 
growth, however, is the labor 
-force, fifteen years ago, Mauritius 
had one of die highest population 
growth rates in the wood, with the 
accompanying worries about un- 
employment. A thoughtful family 
planning rampjrign steadied die 


B&enger, secretary-general of tbe>: 
f illing coalition’s Mauritian 
tantMoveraent. . | 

ttfjth this m mind the Industrial 
Vocational Training Board was ®6- ; ” 
Lavished a year ago.. Although; £? 
weH-endowed with private- and--*.' 
public-sector cash, its perfqti.^7. 
nuance so far has dieted nuns',. 
yawns T ^ an enthusiasm, industry i 
Minister Cassam Uteem says that -A 
the program is based on the Singa- ' 
pore training model and is on the* ]» 
right trade. . ■ 

The program's critics point cut ,'r* 
that it has been tacked onto tbc; . .* 
infrastructure of previa® voca- 
tiorud training that dealt wukseo- ; 

ondary school dropouts. ;Tbcre-t . ; - 
no dear guideline on implementa-- *. 
tkra because every sector reqturra . 
such different training needs, ■ • 
said Anil Currimjee, a business- 
man. 7 'i * 

Another disadvantage to poten-^ ’# 
Hal investors is that labor has ,be-<. 
ronw. expensive, up to. three tu n es 
the basic wage. This, in nun, has_ . 
faded inflation to 13.5 percent 
last year. It cook! rise another 
point thb year unless stringent de-~ 
flatiemary measures are adopted in ^ 
the JunebudgeL ‘ 
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S IR INDUR said complete 
abolition of foreign ex- 
change controls was not 
advisable: “Exchange re- 
serves should be high enough to 
inspire confidence and cushion 
against negative impacts of unpre- 
dictable capital flights,” he added. 

In 1988, the government lifted 
controls on current commercial 
tr ansa ctions, which meant-banks 
could raise letters of credit and 
settle import payments without 
authorization from the central 
bank This was followed in June 
1990 by a cut in the capital trans- 
fer tax from 45 to 15 percent 
Travel allocations were also lib- 
eralized last year with personal 
holiday allowances doubled from 
50,000 rupees over two years, and 
business travelers no longer face 
any restrictions compared with a 
previous limit of 5,000 rupees for 
each foreign trip. Emigration fa- 
cilities have also increased from 
200,000 to 500.000 rupees. The 

last significant control is that indi- 
viduals cannot transfer more than 
$27,000 abroad without central 
bank approval 

While the liberalization of ex- 
change controls is on hold to the 
moment Mauritius will continue 
to link its currency to those of its 
major trading partners. That link 
ensures that the rupee’s value does 
not stray too far against the cur- 
rencies of the European Commu- 
nity countries. The reason: 75 per- 
cent of its sugar crop is sold to the 
EC each year at prices fixed wdl 
above the world market under the 
terms of a Sugar Protocol imple- 
mented as part of the Lome Con- 
vention. 

Mark Jones 


A report by tire U.S. 

Agency for Interna-]-- 
tional Development an 
Mauritius’s investment^ 
potential points out that it has one ^ 
of the most stable political di- *] 
mat pc in the Indian and Pacific; 
nrfama What die report omits to _ ~ 
say is that this stability partially' 
underpins the wage spiral. Inde- 
pendent economists say that ; 
wages have increased by 25 per-; 
cent over the past three years. ; 

Last year, % Anerood awarded^ • 
a month’s bonus to civil servants. .. 
As a result of this largesse, ncariy > ” 
evoy family on the island owns & 
color television and die per capita _ 
income of $2,000 is bead and^ 
shoul ders above sub-Sahara Afri-.i ' 
ca. With benefits like these, there; ; 
is no need for dvS unrest . 

With elections on the horizon, ", 
the next budget trill almost inev- ’ 
itably avoid tackling die hard op- 
tions that loom ahead. Worse, it 
may introduce tax cots or wage’ 
boluses. But what observers really " 
fearis that election fever will dehor 
decisions on the policies that wiU 
keep die economy an course. 
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MART ANNE FHZCERALD is 
a London-based journalist who cov- 
ers Africa. ^ 


Regional Stability 


Cootinued from page 9 



England had remained as head of 
state (the situation in many former 
colonies that stayed in the Com- 
monwealth) after Mauritius be- 
came independent in 1968. 

This local difficulty could be 
overcome by making Mauritius a 


republic, and the government 
sought tire two-thirds majority 
needed in Parliament far this step. 
Opponents of the move, including 
businessmen nervous about re- 
moving the safeguards of the 
queen’s formal authority, man- 
aged to thwart it by a single vote. 

The changeover to a republic 
seems likely to occur socm, out it is 
ontikdy to affect relations with 
London and Paris, both erf which 
see Mauritias as rare of their favor- 
ite places to aid and trade aimed 
at development. 

The other wodd capital strongly 
interested in Mauritius is New 
Delhi, not only on the bass of 
ethnic links (most of the island’s 
Muslims, 17 percent of the popu- 
lation, are also from India), but 
also because of India’s determina- 
tion to become a power through- 
out the region. 

These Indian ambitions, even in 
a post-Cold War era when New 
Delhi no longer causes alarm as a 
relay of Soviet expansion, often 
nm up against global pdxties of 
Britain, France and the United 
States. 

Amid potential fluctuations in 
great-power activity in die Indian 
Ocean, the Gulf war triggered the 
reflex in Mauritius of preserving 
the island’s harmony and putting 
communal tolerance above tire 
temptation to import conflicts. 

Despite strong support to Iraq 
among Muslims, there was no agi- 
tation or repression. The govern- 
ment with the interest of small 
nations at heart, backed the U.S.- 
led coalition. 

Significantly, the people on 
Mauritius who could claim to have 
a direct stake in the Gulf war — 
refugees from Diego Garcia, die 
mqor staging base to B-52&, the 
U.S. strategic bomber used against 
Iraq — did not seize the occasion 
to step iqi their long-standing 
campaign of protest and demands 
to return borne. 

French influence, welcome do- 
mestically, sometimes strikes the 
island’s leaders as slightly too per- 
vasive in the rrajon. The island of 
Reunion is only 150 kSometers 
(less that 100 miles) from Mauriti- 
us and 9,600 kilometers from 
mainland France, but as a French 
department it has the amenities, 
direct ties and military weight that 
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Cantata 

Sir Anerood Jugnauth. 


goes with bong an outpost of Eu- 
rope. 

While tins proximity occasion- 
ally overshadows Mauritius's 
hopes of emerging as tire mini- 
power of the region, the island’s 
leaders seem confident that time 

— rather than too much friction 

— will serve their aims. 

Mauritius has asked to host & 

future summit of French-speaking 
nations and, more importantly, 

proposed that there should be reg- 
ular summits among leaders of In- 
dian Ocean nations. 

-India’s influence, which enjoys 
meat deference in Mauritius, may 
bring some diplomatic problems 
as the island seeks to play a larger 
international role. 

Western governments objected 
sharply to Mauritius’s support for 
calls backed by India and the So- 
viet Union to ban foreign unclear 
forces from the Indian Ocean. 

Such proposals — which ex- 
empt midear nations in tire region, 
ineliiHrng India — fit the in- 
grained habit in Mauritius of 
antoomticany backing New Del- 
hi’s view. For Western powers, 
however, pressure to denuclear- 
ized zones th reatens the allies' 
global naval role and their security 
guarantees to Australia and Ja- 
pan. 
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hvdy new concern for Mauritius, 
and tire Gulf war provided, in tire 
phrase of a Western ambassador 
m Port Louis, "a test Mauritius 
passed with flying colors.” But tire 
oexx few years may oblige the is- 
land’s leaders to think more care- 
folly about the likely threats and 
best sources of regional stability in 
the post-Cold War era. 
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JOSEPH FTFCHETT is an ike 
sutff of the International Herald 
Tribune. 
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“ft i£ Visit 07 * come for tranquil beaches, dazzling marine life and some of the best game fishing in the Indian Ocean. 

I'Tourism: Upscale Image 


Continued from page 9 

are only $307 and the presidential suite is 5864. 

Despite exceptional 5000 % (there is virtu- 
ally 00 crime), the Golf war may have a detri- 


iMMtMfChthu 
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A any do enmej, me uuir war may Dave a detn- 

U »’ n «8 mental impact on the tourist flow in the short 
.. b term. The island is 1,000 miles (L.600 kflome- 
;• ^LVieej ten) off the east coast erf Africa. Flights from 
i\ -it- • - ^ Europe axe on one at the highest cost-per-milc 

j sectoramAe work! A return flight from Paris 

'p' F?s in tourist class costs over $1,500. K dl prices 
ti .s? lro£ j-j rise, Mauritius could soar beyond the reach of 
•’'•■■■ * '.E* ?^s 5 j c even the wefl-heded travelers who have tradi- 

‘'-Esj- tionally chosen to go there. 

; • -c Tourisn pew by 8perceat last year coro- 

■ • .■i.-r.’saBs: - pared with 9.5 in 1989. If tourism is under- 

':raer"- mined by the aftennath of the Gulf war, it 
codd drop to 6 percent this year, according to 
• ':.•>■ ii-»- a g ov er nmen t task force convened in Novem- 

bet 1990 to map out wont-case and best-case 

< 1 scenarios. Even the forecast far an optimal 
.. . r.VTjfrw scenario is only 7 percent 

. - Last year, tourist arrivals peaked at 285j000 

- (*,uTu: coupared with just under 15,000 five years 
■ O-.0“. earfw. The three main ma^ets are the nouty 
. . u . v—-.’. jjii idand of Rtenion, which is a French deport- 

.. “ mentFrasce and South Africa. The number of 

. - ii. tourists has been growing ammally hy 8 to 12 

. 11 '• * parent Qwi- TMMrf yuaw, tm A riini n ^ Mr. filiw- 

i t. uim: r_si fears that the island may be oveoun. 

i “ ‘ V A ^988 white pm>er 00 the industry, much 

_ .. ’ - ..criticized for its lack of substance, did have at 

V ■ v s *“11 two good ideas: pwezninent refusal to 
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grant new rites for canstrucrion af tnnri<t ho- 
lds and a suggested carrying capacity of about 
325,000 toansts by 1992. Since then, govern- 
ment planners have raised die ceding oranoual 
visitors to 400,000. With the local population 
at just over 1 million, this most be wtnratinn 
posnl, simply from a cultural pomt of view. But 
there is no guarantee that nnmben wfll plat- 
form at thislevd even in the mwtium twrn 

With aQ thw activity, it is not sn nwinmg that 
tourism is the And largest foreign 
earner. Between 1984 and 1988, gross foreign 
exchange rose from $47 wiffiwi to 

$177 nntfco. Last year’s rece^its are estimated 
atS232m3hon. 

Mauritius has fiercety guarded its headers 
a paat p«4ry mwi- there are daily ffigh** 
from Enrope but no charter fii^bts. H Mr 
(Hover has any thing to do with it, the iriand*s 
shores win contmue to be sacred to the high 
spenders. “As it is,” he said, “we are having 
probkmswilh ebartere going to R&nrioa. They 
are sneaking over.” 

Over thelast few yon Manritius has been 
for its prtiifitinw and the destruction 
of its coral reds. After some coercion, the 
is tackling the problem. legida- 
tian requires an hotels to have effluent-treat- 
ment plants. The Maurituis Coast Guard now 
ictivdy patrols agamst coral destruction and 
spearfmhmg. AQ me shdls that are on sale in 
the shops are imparted. 
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Our services include 

• Term loans and Equity Finance for Industrial, Agricultural, Tourisn 
and Agroindustrial projects. 

• Equity Loans 

• Factory building and developed land on long lease 

• Concessionary finance to Small Scale Industries, Business and 
Agricultural Enterprises. 

• Export Credit Guarantees and Insurances 

• Free Advisory Services for prospective EPZ and DC firms. 
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Textile Manufacturers Musi Adapt ) 


By Mary Anne Fitzgerald 


P ORT LOUIS — The 
chances are that fans of 
the well-known Esprit 
line of sports clothes will 
soon be baying shirts made in 
Mauritius. Earlier this year Esprit 
asked Woventex Ltd. to supply 
shirts for distribution worldwide 
For Woventex. operational for 
just over a year, the tacit recogni- 
tion of their potential for flexibili- 
ty, quality and reliability augurs 
well for the future, 

More important, if Woventex 
successfully rides out the peaks 
and troughs of its S56.4 million 
investment in the startup yean, it 
bodes well for the long-term sur- 
vival erf Mauritius's textile indus- 
try as a whole. It is generally rec- 
ognized that 1991 signals a turning 
point in the direction of textiles 
and garments, the economy's key 
industrial sector. 

Slack productivity at home and 
tighter competition abroad signal 
a crisis ahead if manufacturers do 
not adap t to changing rfme< The 
new trend must be vertically inte- 
grated, capital-intensive industry 
along the lines of the Woventex 
model. 

“There’s a need to go upmar- 
ket,” said f-aqann Utecm, minister 
of industry and industrial technol- 
ogy. “To do this, we have to mech- 
anize.” 

Many manufacturers, particu- 
larly the larger ones, agree. They 
acknowledge that ™nml labor 
can no longer keep pace with fick- 
le consumer tastes. Before, gar- 
ment buyers from it Wvmiw g dal r* , 
Next and La R6doute gave lead 
times of a year and wanted mass 
runs (rf up to 15,000 or more in one 
color. Now the demand is for bour 
tique-type orders that satisfy 
quickly changing fashions. Lead 
tunes have been pared down to 
one to three months and orders are 
as small as 5,000 in four or five 
sizes and as many colors. 

The Woventex blueprint, which 
incorporates sp innin g and weav- 
ing, textiles and garments, was for- 
mulated with Ae need for versatil- 
ity in mind. Its state-of-the-art 
factories are filled with the latest 
high-technology machinery. 

But whether the 377 textile and 
do thing factories are capable of 
emulating Woventex is another 
matter. The investment will be a 
sizable one that marry will not be 
able to afford. The local banks do 
not have facilities to finance this 
growth, but the arrival (rf Ae off- 
shore banking operation should 
ease credit restriction. 

In 1989, the stare-owned Devel- 
opment Bank of Mauritius murtg 
$16 mini on available at a preferen- 



Workers at one of Mauritius's 377 textile and clothing factories. 


tial interest rale for modernizing 
equipment. Last year, foreign ex- 
change controls were deregulated 
to facilitate forward cover on ex- 
change rates. Mr. Uteem said that 
a conversion incentive package 
mixing subsidies wiA favorable 
interest rates and tax concessions 
will be presented later tins year. 

Textiles and knitwear grew an 
average (rf 25 percent m the mid- 
1980s and accounted for about 90 
percent of the Export Processing 
Zone production. This was largdy 
due to preferential treatment in 

the ^n^raraitic^h^umtius 
is one of the 66 African, Caribbe- 
an and Pacific stales accepted as 
associate members. 

Then, in 1988, this almost 
charmed growthpattem encoun- 
tered obstacles. There was a falloff 
in market demands for knitwear 
and a tightening of quotas in the 
United States, one (rf the major 
buyers. Growth for 1990 has been 
estimated at a low 7 percent. This 
year and next, growth is expected 
to slow even further to 5 percent. 

The average return on turnover 
for the basic textile factories in Ae 
Export Processing Zone is 10 per- 
cent, a margin that does not pro- 
vide for lean tunes. A total at 107 
of the zone's firms dosed down in 
1989. Another 35 dosed in the 
first half of 1990. This shaky per- 
formance can be only partially at- 
tributed to marketing factors. The 
underlying malaise is an over- 

{ triced and disinterested labor 
oree. With unemployment virtu- 
ally nonexistent, wooers can af- 
ford to {tick jobs and dictate 
terms. 


Mauritius is the third largest ex- 
porter of knitwear in the world, 
and Florfeal Knitwear is one of the 
island's most successful exporters. 
Its workforce of about 10,000 
makes it one of the largest employ- 
ers in Mauritius. It produces 4 to 5 
million sweaters a year and anoth- 
er 4 million T-shirts. Yet the man- 
aging director, Daniel Giraud, es- 
timates that the factory is 
operating at about half of its pro- 
duction capadiy. 


F OR five years in the 
mid-1980s corporate 
productivity and profit- 
ability raced ahead by 
20 percent to 30 percent every 
year. The company was cashing in 
on the Export Processing Zone’s 
low taxation, trade liberalization 
and what was then a large and 
willing workforce. 

But since 1988 output has 
slipped by 10 percent despite the 
cultivation of new markets. 

The link between performance 
and employees was glaring. Flor- 
6al was forced to tolerate up to 20 
percent absenteeism on Monday 

mornings. 

Employment “carrots” such as 
free transport and medical pro- 
grams ana recreational activities 


failed to staunch a 30 percent to 40 
percent hemorrhage of Ae labor 
force each year. 

The Florfcal case is cot excep- 
tional One new investor in the 
textile sector placed advertise- 
ments in the local media for over a 
month offering jobs at twice the 
minimum wage. The company did 
not receive a single reply. 

Job smugness has marie the 

Mauritian labor twice as expen- 


sive as labor in Sri Lanka or the 
neighboring island of Madagas- 
car. However, wage rates are still 
considerably less than those in the 
Far East. 

The employment dilemma un- 
derscored what government plan- 
ners already knew. If the sector 
was to remain a contender in a 
field that already included well- 
established Asian entrants, then 
major structural adjustments were 
called for. 

Last February the Industry 
Ministry published an exhaustive 
page white paper on industrial di- 
rection entitled “Mauritius at the 
Crossroads: Industrial Challenges 
Ahead.” A lure part of the doai- 
mem deals wi A the state of indus- 
try. 

A considerably smaller part ad- 
dresses the transition to the sec- 
ond phase of the textile and gar- 
ment sector’s development. It 
acknowledges that while textiles 
will continue to be the mainstay of 
manufactured exports for “years." 
for too long Manritius has dung to 
low-value products such as sweat- 
ers, shins, trousers and sports- 
wear. It advocates a switdi to 
higher value-added products such 
as lingerie, hosiery and silk goods. 

Despite irrefutably testing times 
ahead, there are bright spots on 
the horizon. Buyers pulled out of 
Turkey and North Africa during 
the Gulf war and may opt to stay 
with Mauritius. As 1997 nears, 
Hong Kong may also consider. 
Manritius more favorably. 

At least, that is what the ever 
optimistic Mauritians think. And 
why shouldn’t they be sanguine? 
After ah, this year’s order books 
are already full until September. 
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No matter whether you are on holiday or ortba5iiKSS,taneis 
valuable when dealing wi A your foreign exchange requirements. 

■fou need a bank that can handle your currency transactions SwiKly 
and efficiently. The Sate Bank is one of Ae acknowledged leaders 
in foreign exchange, providing expert services through 45 branches 
all over the island and a special counter at the 
Sir Seewoosagur Ramgoolam International Airport 
Our vast rau^ of services includes: 

Professional services at comp&itive rates to foragn investors through 
our folly equipped international division and worldwide correspondents. 
Non-resident (external) rupee account and foreign currency 
(non-resident) account schemes for Mauritians bring abroad. 
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Record-Breaking Mexico 
Appears Best Latin Bet 


Secret Computer Pact Back on Table 
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Stock 


By Lawrence Kootnikoff 

United Press International 

EXICO CITY — A record-breaking weds: at the 
Mexican stock exchange shows once again tha t the 
Jwka Mexicana de Valores is the best bet for inves- 

** a placc “ Utin 10 P 1a y 

pnce index broke records three days out of five 
lvsts*S 51.868-53 points overall, or 7.8 percent, Ana- 

" v™* of coniinuing ***** 

WahSh* 5 dose of 716 ^ 55 -5points was 16,178.11 points 
Iff? “^Thursday’s 700,387.04. The Wednesday and Tuesday 
closes also broke through his- — 

tone levels. 

In markets around the 
worid, investors are respond- 
ing to the end of the Gulf war. 

But_ in Mexico, the overall 
positive prospects for the 
fconomy are also helping to 

boost the mar ket 

“The macroeconomic atmo- 
sphere is good,” said economist Heraan Sabau. director of 
analysis at Operadora de Bolsa, one of Mexico’s largest stockbro- 
kerage firms. “In the medium and long term, prospects for 
investors are excdlenL 


Good economic 
prospects reinforce a 
general mood of 
optimism. 


£■■ rove 


For the future,” he added, “I would certainly say the Bolsa is 
one of the five best alternatives for investors in the worid, no 
doubt" 

Bolsa stocks fell last August following the Iraqi invasion of 
Kuwait. Now, investor confidence is buoyed not only by the end 
of the Gulf war but also by forthcoming free-trade talks among 
Mexico, the United States and Canada, said Guillermo Nufiez 
Herrera, director of the Mexican stock exchange. 

Investors also look favorably on the pending privatization of 
Mexico's commercial banks, lower Mexican inflation and interest 
rates and government reforms in the areas of finance and foreign 
investment, said Mr. Nudez, calling the market “solid." 
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ARKETS IN OTHER PARTS of the world may offer 
better rates of return, but ax greater risk, said an 
economist. Jonathan Heath Constable. “Mexico is the 
best bet (In Latin America) because the economy has stabilized," 
said Mr. Heath, who is chief economist at Macro Asesoria 
Economica, a Mexico Gty think tank, “The famous crisis of the 
early 1980s seems definitely well behind us." 

The Latin American debt crisis, combined with a collapse in 
world oQ prices, caused the worst economic crisis in Mexican 
history, and kept investors away for most of the decade. 

Foreign investors used to reject out of hand investment in 
Mexico, said Marla Eugenia Picardo of the Aociones y Valores 
brokerage house. “But there’s been a 180-degree turn” in atti- 
tudes, she said 

“AH the main indicators of the economy are positive,” said Mr. 
Heath. “In the last two quartets of 1990 the economy grew by 
over S percent. Investment, the demand for credit, and interna- 
tional reserves are also growing.” 

“Rates at the Bolsa are veiy good,” said Mr.' Sabau, die 
economist “The market is pretty much undervalued,” he said 
noting tha t the market is among the cheapest in the world on the 
basis of price/eamings ratios. 

While Chile may present a better macroeconomic picture than 
“Mexico among Latin American countries, Mr. Saban said, “Mex- 
ico is a cheaper opportunity at this moment.” 

But some market watchers warn that increases may be driven 
more by optimism than by a solid market. “Low volume with big 
gains means prices are still weak," said one analyst 

In the short term, investors should expect an adjustment in die 
price index. Mr. Sabau said, adding that this would be a positive 
development 

“If I were an investor, I would be buying," he said 
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By John Markoff 

Hew Y arte Times Service 

NEW YORK — American and 
Japanese officials will try to rene- 
gotiate a seven-year-old secret ac- 
cord under which the United States 
and Japan agreed to limit the sale 
of supercomputers, according to 
UJS. government officials. 

Until now, the two countries 
have effectively blocked the spread 
of supercomputers to Eastern Eu- 
rope and the Third Worid. But U.S. 
officials say they are concerned be- 
cause up to five West European 
countries are on the brink of pro- 
ducing supercomputers. 

Unless the CJ.S.-Japan agree- 
ment is expanded to include Brit- 
ain, Germany, France and possibly 
the Netherlands and Italy, U.S. of- 
ficials believe, machinas capable of 
supercomputer performance could 

IBM Joins 
With Foes 
In Japan 

Competitors Aim 
To Take on NEC 

By David E. Sanger 

New York Tana Service 

TOKYO — In a revamping of its 
strategy in Japan, International 
Business Machines Corp. said 
Monday that 11 major Japanese 
computer makers wouWjain it in a 
oonoenad attack on NEC Corp., 
which rinminatwt the fragmented 
personal-computer market here. 

Under the plan, which IBM has 
been circulating through the Japa- 
nese computer industry for several 
months, IBM's Japanese subsidiary 
will broadly license the rights to a 
host of previously closely guarded 
technologies used in its personal 
computers here: That data will al- 
low the companies — which in- 
clude some of IBM's fiercest com- 
petitors — to run common 
software on all of their Japanese 
machines, much as they do with 
IBM-compatible computers in the 
United States. 

NEC bolds about SO percent of 
Japan’s personal-computer market 
The rest is fragmented among an 
array of manufacturers who have 
been unable to agree on a single 
alternative toNEC 

Until now, IBM has shied away 
from allowing its competitors total 
compatibility with its Japanese- 

brngiingg mflrfiirteg Thf r rurrjMny ’*; 

ability to exploit software devel- 
oped around the worid for its per- 
sonal computers has long been con- 
sidered IBM’s mast attractive 
selling point here. 

Bui with its share of the Japanese 
market stuck at under 10 percent, 
IBM’s leadership in the United 
States decided in early December 
that it needed to establish a single 
alternative to NEC — even if the 
biggest beneficiaries may include 
other Japanese companies. 

“It is a major risk," said Nobuo 
Mh, the IBM vice president who 
has championed the new approach. 
“We will have to produce laptop 
computers and desktop machines 
at the lowest cost in Japan, even 
compared to Toshiba or Hitachi. 
But we should have the confidence 
that we can do it," he said. 

“In a few years," said Mr. MH, “I 
will look either very, very stupid or 
very, very smart." 

In addition to Toshiba, which 
has been one of the world's most 
successful makers of lightweight 
laptop computers, the companies 
that said they would sign contracts 
with IBM include Fujitsu Ltd., the 
world's second-largest computer 
maker and perhaps the most bitter 
rival of No. 1 IBM; Hitachi Ltd.; 
Matsushita Electric Industrial Co. 
mid Mitsubishi Electric Corp. 

Also agoing contracts are Sony 


soon be available to countries that 
have not signed the Nuclear Non- 
proliferation Treaty. 

M We don't want supercomputer 
exports to go unencumbered from 
those countries," said an adminis- 
tration official who spoke on the 
condition that he not be identified. 
“Secondly, we want to make cer- 
tain that a Level playing field is 
maintained between United States 
and Japanese manufacturers.” 

[Japanese and U.S. officials will 
meet in Tokyo on Friday to discuss 
export controls, but a -Japanese 
government official said Monday 
that a pact limiting sales of super- 
computers is not expected to come 
under discussion, Reuters reported 
from Tokyo. 

[An official of Japan’s Ministry 
of International Trade and Indus- 
try said this week’s meeting was 
part of regular consultations on ex- 


port controls on a variety of items, 
including supercomputers. 

The five West European nations, 
as well as Japan and .the United 
States, ore members of the Coordi- 
nating Committee for Multilateral 
Export Controls, whose members 
aj$ree to restrict certain exports to 
Eastern Europe. But current CO- 
COM agreements do not control 
exports to many countries capable 
of developing nuclear and other 
advanced weapons. 

Supercomputer* are vital tools in 

die design of nuclear weapons and 
advanced missiles. The United 
States has permitted the sale of the 
systems to some countries, includ- 
ing India and Brazil, but only with 
stringent safeguards limiting their 
use to such nonmQitary applies- ' 
tions as weather foretasting, scien- 
tific research and engineering. 


American computer makers have 
become increasingly concerned 
that unilateral export controls 
would pot them at a disadvantage 
against foreign competitors. When 
the accord was first signed in 1984, 
only two American companies, 
Cray Research and Control Data 
Corp., along with Figitsu Lid. of 
Japan, made computers that 
reached supecompumig speeds. 

But in recent years, a new class 
of computers, known, as parallel 
processors, have made it possible to 
reach su p er c omputer performance 
ratings without the specialized 
meats used by companies 


Fail in Attempts 



hke Cray. Parallel processors chain 
together conventional micro* 
processors and then employ soft- 
ware that breaks jm problems into 
portions that can be computed si- 
multaneously to obtain greater 
speed. 


U.S. High-Tech Market: Iraq 


By Stuart Auerbach 

Was h in g ton Post Service 

WASHINGTON — The day 
before Iraq sent its troops into 
Kuwait, the Bush administration 
approved the sale of $695,000- 
worth of advanced dam-trans- 
mission devices to the Iraqi gov- 
ernment, U.S. government 
records show. 

The sale was just one item in 
$1.3 billion in advanced U.S. 
products that the Reagan and 
Bush administrations allowed 
Iraq to buy from 1985 to 1990. 

In all, the US. government 
approved 771 sales erf technology 
to Iraq that included advanced 
computers, radio equipment, 
graphics trami-nala that could be 
used to design rockets and ana- 
lyze their flights, machine tools, 
computer-mapping systems and 
devices for reading satellite pic- 
tures, according to the records 
made available last week to the 
House Government Operations 
subcommittee on commerce, 
consumer and monetary affairs. 

Much of the technology was 
sold to ministries of government, 
including the Defense Ministry, 
Interim Ministry and the Atomic 
Energy Commission, as well as 
to universities and scientific in- 
stitutions that were leveled by 
allied bombing as being part of 
Iraq’s poison-gas and nudear- 
weapons establishment and its 
industrial infrastructure, accord- 
ing to Pentagon war repeats. 

Some sales were not high-tech- 
nology items, such as $45.4 mil- 
lion in personal hehcopten far 
.President Saddam Hussein and 
other officials, according to the 
unclassified records obtained by 
The Washington Post. 

Other hehcopters, worth S25 
million, were bought for crop 
dusting. U.S. intelligence sources 


told the Los Angeles Times that 
some of the helicopters were 
used to spray poison gas on 
Kurdish ovilians in 1988. The 
U.S. government also authorized 
the sale of 16 helicopters, at S39 
millio n, to the Iraqi Air Force for 
seazch-and-rescue operations. 

Government officials said the 
$1.5 billion in sales was ap- 
proved first under a policy of the 
Reagan administration to help 
Iraq in its war with Iran. The 


Hie $1.5 billion 
in sales was 
approved first 
to help Iraq in its 
war with Iran. 


policy was continued after that 
war ended in 1988 and picked up 
by President George Bush when 
be took office in 1989 in an effort 
to try' to lure Mr. Hussein away 
from any destabilizing role in 
Middle East politics. 

Former President Ronald 
Reagan, in a speech in Utah last 
mouth, conceded, “We commit- 
ted a boner with regard to Iraq 
and our dose relation with Iraq. 

Secretary of State James A. 
Baker 3d told congressional 
co m m i ttees questioning the gov- 
e rnmen t's apparent failure to 
move decisively agains Iraq last 
Spring, when Mr. Hussein first 
began assuming a more threaten- 
ing posture, that it was wrong to 
hand out blame for past policies 
when the United States was 
bdldnig an international con- 
sensus to fight Mr. Hussein. 

In his response to Mr. Bush's 


State of the Union address, how- 
ever. George J. Mitcfadl, the Sen- 
ate majority leader and a Maine 
Democrat, said, “When the war’s 
over there is one lesson we must 
never forget: The dictator we 
help today may turn his weapons 
on us tomorrow. 

“For 10 years, U.S. policy fa- 
vored Iraq. We can’t repeat that 
kind of mistake." • 

The sales also underscore the 
difficulty of trying to control the 
spread of technology to a coun- 
try determined to get iL The So- 
viet Union was Iraq’s main arms 
supplier many of this com- 
■; and o ther high-tech items 
1 needed for its military and 
and chemical weapons 
programs were bought from oth- 
er nations, particularly Germany 
and France. 

In many cases, however, espe- 
cially those invcdvmg advanced 
computers and computer net- 
works, the best source is the 
United States. 

The documenis showed that in 
the 15 days preceding Iraq's 
2 invasion of Kuwait, the 
administration approved li- 
censes for $4.8 munoh in ad- 
vanced technology products. 

On one' day, July 17, the ad- 
ministration approved the sale of 
$3.4 million m computers. Al- 
most $2 J milHnn of those com- 
puters were sold to an agency 
that two years earlier had been, 
renamed sccredy the Ministry of 
Industry and Muilary Industrial- 
ization. The.' licenses, though,' 
were issued in the former name 
of the agency, the Ministry of 
Industry and Minerals. .. 

“What it means is the adminis- 
tration had no problem with Iraq 
until the day after Saddam’s 
troops walked into Kuwait," on 
adnumstratian official said. 


CentptiedbrQa- Siirff From Dispatches 

■ NEW YORK — Central banks 
intervened aggressively Monday on 
foreign-exchange markets to push 

down the. dollar, but the U-S. cur? 
rency continued to gain. 

~ .After 'soaring in Asia and Eu- 
rope: the dollar jumped to 1 .5825 
Deutsche marks and 138,225 yen at 
the New York dose. It had dosed 
at . 13693 DM and 136.80 yen on 
Friday. 

The dollar’s advance began in 
Tokyo, where the U.S. currency 
shot up to 138.07 yrii. a sixth- 
month high. That was' nearly two 
ydi above Friday’s dose of 136 JO. 

Strong demand for. dollars from . 
businesses after the end of the Gulf 
war and defensive buying by trad- 
ers who had expected the U.S. cur- 
rency to fall helped push up the 
U.S. unit’s value during early Euro- 
pean trading . 

But then 11 central banks em- 
barked on a round of coordinated 
dollar-sellmg. Dealers said the cen- 
tral .banks of Austria, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Finland, Spain, Portugal 

and the Bank of England joined the 
intervention, which a monetary 
source said involved sales of hun- 
dreds of mQlkms of dollars. 

The Bank of France and the 
Bank of Italy were apparently ab- 
sent from the concerted selling ef- 
fort Dealers said these two central 
books were probably not eager to 
sell dollars because the action 
could boost the German currency 
which could then weaken their own 
currencies against the.mark. 

Central bank governors meeting 
in Brnd, Switzerland, probably de- 
dded on concerted intervention to 
brake the dollar’s rapid -rise, one 
European nummary source said. 
“There is a general consensus that 
the doHar was overshooting," the 
sourcesaid. 

Despite the intervention, as US. 


— o-i. the dollar gamed, 
ppatn In the middle of the morn-i 
mg. the Federal Reserve sold d<* 
lars at about 1.5758 DM. U.S. deal- , 
ers said. . . ! 

Shortly after the Fed’s action in. 
the United States, the Bank of' 
Spain, the Bundesbank and the; 
Bank of Canada also sold dollars m\ 
a new round of intervention. j 
“It’s been quite an eventful day"; 
said Nigel RendelL a senior econo- 
mist at James Capd & Co. “The; 
central banks, especially the, 
Bundesbank, are quite determined! 
to slow the dollar down. They fear; 
the speed of depredation morei 
than the actual value." ; 

“It’s the beginning of a week of, 
this," said David Gilmore, a cur- 1 
rency analyst at MCM Cur-; 
rencywatch. “In order for this to bei 
successful it has to be consistent; 
over several days." _ i 

Analysts said that despite the in- 1 
t erven lion, sentiment about the| 
dollar remains favorable. Some, 
dealers said the intervention merely 1 
provided market participants with] 
the opportunity to buy dollars, 
more cheaply. . J 

“The underlying tone for the dol- 
lar certainly seems to be up," said 
Frank Pusateri, a vice president at 
Bank of Boston. In intervening, the 
central banks wanted to signal to 
the market to “put the brakes on,” 
Mr. Pusateri added. 

The weak dollar has helped stim- 
ulate demand for U.S. exports at a 
time when the country’s economy 
is in recession, and analysts said the 
central hanks wanted to avoid too 
rapid a rise in the currency. 

Bui the intervention’s dose prox- 
imity to the recent Group of Seven 
meeting of deputy finance minis- 
ters in Paris is also bring pondered. 

“If this is just regular interven- 
tion, the dollar will surge," said 

See DOLLAR, Page 14 



Ferry Home: Aid lor U.S. Airlines 


try Co. and Canon Inc. 

None of those companies are ex- 
pected to drop their current com- 
puter designs. 


By Agis Salpukas 

New York Tima Service 

NEW YORK — For some UA 
airlines, which enjoyed a windfall 
ferrying troops ami materiel to the 
Middle East, the return trip will 
provide more welcome business. 

The airlift of thousands of mili- 
tary people and their equipment 
last fall helped some of the 18 air- 
lines that participated to fill seats 
that were left empty by cancella- 
tions caused by the Gulf crisis. The 
returning troops will take up some 
of the slack left by the continuing 
concerns about flying overseas. 

But while the military contracts 
are especially needed by struggling 
carriers like Pan American Worid 
Airways and TWA sane airlines 
would prefer business as usual. 

The UA government used about 
100 civilian passenger and cargo 
planes in the airlift to make up for 
its own shortage of planes. Begin- 
ning on Aug. 7, five days after the 
Iraqi invasion of Kuwait, the Mili- 
tary Airlift Command operated 
15,500 flights, 21 percent of which 
were by nonmilit&ry aircraft. 

Some 485,000 troops were car- 


ried, 63 percent an com m ercial 
planes, and 534,000 tons of cargo 
was hauled, 27 percent on commer- 
cial planes. 

Under wartime laws, commercial 
carriers must make their aircraft 
available on 24 hours’ notice. Ted 
Jones, a spokesman for the airlift 
command, said the airlines were 
paid about $300,000 a Bight 

“It was mutually beneficial," 
said J. William Hoar, executive vice 
president and chief operating offi- 
cer of Trans World Airlines In a, 
who added that the airline “did not 
make a large amount of profit" 

Mr. Hoar said TWA committed 
two or three Boring 747s to cany 
personnel and other 747s were con- 
vened to cany cargo. The airline 
had cut capacity an North Atlantic 
routes by 50 percent after the crisis 
started, leaving many aircraft Idle. 

For Pan Am, the largest partici- 
pant in the airlift, the troop move- 


ments proved timely. Although 
some flights were disrupted in Au- 
gust and September men the air- 
line still hadstrong traffic, the gow 
eminent work provided extra 
business in the normally flow win- 
ter months. 

Pan Am had 18 of its Boring 
747s modified at government ex- 
pense to cany cargo. 

Some camera, like Northwest, 
United, American and Delta, said 
they had made little money from 
the airlift. Many planes had to re- 
turn from the Middle East empty, 
since Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion rules limit how long crews can 
fly passengers without a break. 

John Hotard, a spokesman for 
American, sod, “For us, at best, it 
was a break-even proposition." 

American used two McDonnell 
DC-10-30s on flights to - 
Arabia. 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

. GENEVA — OPEC oQ minis- 
ters adjourned talks on Monday on 
whether or by how much to cut oO 
- output* with Saudi Arabia bolding 
the key to any agreement shaping 
op polity after the Gulf war. 

“What they have to do is placate 
the Saudis and say to them they 
have to cut production, but not by 
voy much*” said a nranGulf OPEC 
delegate. 

Long the most influential pro- 
ducer in the Organization of Petro- 
leum Exporting Countries, Saudi 
Arabia has emerged from the war 
more confident of its own national 
interests and more suspicious of the 
demands of OPECs other mem- 
bers Bran at any other time in the 
kingdom's history, oil analysts 
said. 

■ Saudi Arabia, which is pumping 
8.3 million barrels a day. about 3 
million barrels a day. more than iis 
prewar quota of 5.4 mOlion barrels 
aday, has taken a stand against any 
cuts in production. 

The Iranian oil ministri, Gho- 
lamreza Aqazadeh, said the “atmo- 
sphere is not vary easy” at the 
meeting, which wlD reconvene on 
Tuesday. Iraq, defeated in the Gulf 
war, did not send a representative. 
Kuwait, its oil industry in tatters, 
was represented by the deputy ofl 

minis ter. 

At a briefing after the opening of 
the minis terial maiket-monitonng 
committee, Subroto, OPECs secre- 


tary-general, said the ministers had 
not discussed re-establishing the 
215 million barrd-a-day quota 
that was suspended after the Iraqi 
invasion of Kuwait on Aug. 2. The 
quota was set to support a refer- 
.mce price of 521 a barrel. 

OO prices were lower Monday, 
reflecting market concern that 
OPEC would not reach an agree- 
ment on cutting output North Sea 
Brent crude rimed at $18.35 a bar- 
rel in London, down 50 cents for 
the day. In New York, West Texas 
Intermediate, the benchmark UA 
crude, for April delivery slid 32 
cents to dose at $18.99 a barrel. 

(Reuters, WP, AP) 

■ Damage to Iraq Exports 

The Middle East Economic Sur- 
vey said Monday that allied bomb- 
ing during the war destroyed more 
than two-thirds of Iraq's oQ export 
capacity, Reuters reported from 
Nicosia. 

It was the first detailed report of 
how Iraq’s ability to export oil, 
running at about 2.7 million bands 
per day before the invasion of Ku- 
wait, had been affected by Lhe six- 
week war. The authoritative oil in- 
dustry newsletter said that even if 
the United Nations lifted its Lrade 
embargo, Iraq would be able to 


through a pipeline across Turkey. 

Before lhe Gulf crisis b 
was producing around 3. 
barrels par day. 


HYPO FOREIGN & COLONIAL PORTFOLIOS FOND, SICAV 

Reg is te re d Office; Luxembourg, 14, rw Aldringen. 

R.C Luxembourg Section B n* 25-57D 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENT 

The shorehoUens ore hereby informed that the Annual General 
Meeting of February 21st, 1991 has approved tHfc payment of a 
dividend of 

US$ 0,15 per shore for Hypo F&C US OOUAR SHORT TOM 
ASSETS PORTFOLIO payable against presentation of coupon rt° 1; 

GBP 0,63 per shore for Hypo F&C STRUNG SHORT TERM 
ASSETS PORTFOLIO payable against presentation of coupon n° 2; 
USS 0,55 per share for Hypo F&C MULTI-CURRENCY BOND 
PORTFOLIO payable against pr e se ntation of coupon n° 3; 

USS 0,15 per share for Hypo F&C NORTH AMERICAN BOND 
PORTFOLIO payable against presentation of coupon n° 3; 

GBP 070 per shore for Hypo F&C STALING BOND PORTFOLIO 
payable against presentation of coupon n° 3-, 

US$ 0,10 per share for Hypo F&C WSTSN PACIFIC EQUITIES 
PORTFOLIO payable against presentation of coupon n° 1; 

To shares subscribed end in circulation on February 28th, 1991 
payable on March 14th, 1991 against presentation of their 
respective coupons. The shares are to be quoted ex-date February 

28th, 1991. 

The shareholders can cash the dividend at the following baric 

Banque Generate du Luxembourg S At 
27, avenue Monterey 
LUXEMBOURG 

The Board a f Directors. 
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Thank you once again for choosing R£L to undertake the 
International Herald Tribune’s Reader Survey. 


Your readers say be confident that their replies will be treated 
with the strictest confidentiality. The survey will be 
undertaken within the strict rules laid down by the ESOKAB/ICC 
code of conduct, which governs bona fide international market 
research. 


Information relating to Individual replies will be analysed in a 
statistical fora only. Ho personal information will be passed to 
anyone outside our organisation. Where readers choose to give 
their names and addresses this information will be used only Cor 
conducting further research on behalf of the International Herald 
Tribune. 


Each rep2y received by RSL will qualify for SI US donation to 
their selected charity. 


The total value of this charitable contribution win be announced 
when you publish the survey results. Last time w e raised $11,001 
Tor charity,- we hope that, vith the co-operation of your readers 
we win do even better this yearl ' 


With best wishes 
Yours sincerely 


□awn Kitchell 
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T; •ii’. yf - ARKETS IN OTHER PARTS of the world may offer 

‘i.* nji: |\/| better rates of retain, but at greater risk, said an 

^ X ▼ JL economist, Jonathan Heath Constable. “Mexico is the 
k i t best bet (in Latin America) because the economy has stabilized,” 
j-'L said Mr. Heath, who is chief economist at Macro Asesoda 
Economica, a Mexico City think tank. “The famous crisis of the 
» , i : early 1980s seems defiaitdy well behind us.” 

I 1 ' ft t. The Tj»tin American debt crisis, combined with- a collapse in 
world oil prices, caused the worst economic crisis in Mexican 
*- *■ * history, and kq)t investors away for most of die decade. 

)■ •* > - Foreign investors used to reject oat of hand investment in 

?£. 4 Mexico, said Maria Eugenia Picardo of the Acetones y Valores 
<!• «':•>' bredeerage house. “But there’s been a 180-degree tom” in atd- 
?.v tudes, she said. 

$: ? i “All the main indicators of the economy are positive,” said Mr. 
£ *.l\ Heath. “In the last two quarters of 1990 the economy grew by 
^ ^ over 5 percent. Investment, the demand for cre dit , and intema- 
£ tional reserves are also growing.” 

“Rates at the Bolsa axe very good,” said Mr.' Sabau, die 
•> {•;. economist “The market is pretty mndi undervalued,” he said, 
4*: noting that the market is among the cheapest in the world cm the 

;2 basis of price/eanrings ratios. 

h ' While Qnle may present abetter macroeconomic picture than 

n ?i 4 "Mexico among Latin Americim coaiitrics, Mr: Sabau^aid,“MoF 
?ai- ico is a cbe^ier opportnmtyatthis moment.” 

?, ( t But some market watchers warn that increases may be driven 
?5fct more optimism than by a solid mariret “Low volnme with Kg 

^ gams means prices are still weak,” said one analyst 
,V ^ . In the short texm, investors should an adjustment in the 

£ i‘» price index, Mr. Saban said, adding that this would be a positive 

’.'4 development •' 

:« :• \r . “If I were an investor, I would be buying,” he said. 
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INTERNATIONAL STOCKS 

Record-Breaking Mexico 
Appears Best Latin Bet 

By Lawrence Kootnikcff 

United Press rmemoitoikd 

M EXICO CITY — a record-breaking week at the 
Mexican stock exchange shows once a«Hq yhar the 
Bolsa Mexicana de Valores is the best bet for invest 
tors iowring for a place in Larin America to play the 

stock market, analysts say. 

The market's price index broke records three days ont of five 
last week, gaining 51.868A3 points overall, or 7.8 percent. Ana- 
lysts said the ga in s posted are proof of contin trine investor 
confidence m the bolsa. 

Friday’s record close of 716^55.5 points was 16,178.1 1 points 
higher than Thursday’s 700387.04. The Wednesday and Tuesday 
doses also broke through his- _ 


Secret Computer Pact Back on Table 


tone levels. r , . 

In markets aroand the tvOOd economic 
world, investors are respond- ■ * _ 

ing to the end of the Gulf war. projects reilliorCC A 

Bat m Mexico, the overall general mood of 
positive prospects for the g“»^«*uMvuw 

economy are also helping to n primisrp. 

boost the market. r 

“The macroeconomic atmo- 
sphere is good,” said economist Hernan Saban, director of 
analysis at Operadora de Bolsa, one of Mexico’s largest stockbro- 
kerage firms. “In the medium and long term, prospects for 
investors are excellent 

“For the future,” he added, “I would certainly say the Bdsais 
one of the five best alternatives for investors in the world, no 
doubt” 

Bolsa slocks fell last August following the Iraqi invasion of 
Kuwait Now, investor confidence is buoyed not omy by the end 
of the Golf war but also by forthcoming free-trade talks among 
Mexico, the United States and Canada, said GoiOenno Nufiez 
Herre ra , director of the Mexican stock winy 

Investors also look favorably cm the pending privatization of 
Mexico’s commercial banks, lower Mexican inflation and interest 
rates and government reforms in the areas of finance and foreign 
investment, said Mr. Nunez, calling the market “solid.” 
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By John Markoff 

New Yak Tana Service 

NEW- YORK — * American and 
Japanese officials will try to rene- 
gotiate a seven-year-old secret ac- 
cord under whkhtltt United Stales 
and Japan agreed to limit the sale 
of supercomputers, according to 
U 3. government officials. 

Until now, the two countries 
have effectively blocked the spread 
of supercomputers to Eastern Eu- 
rope and the Third World. But U3 
officials say they are concerned be- 
cause up to five West European 
countries axe on the brink of pro- 
dnang supercomputers. 

Unless the U 3.- Japan agree- 
ment is expanded to mdurig Brit- 
ain, Gcnnany. Fiance and possibly 
the Netherlands and Italy, U-S. of- 
ficials believe, madimet capable of 
supercomputer performance could 

IBM Joins 
With Foes 
In Japan 

Competitors Aim 
To Take on NEC 

By David E. Sanger 

New York Tuna Service 

TOKYO — In a revamping of its 
strategy in Japan, International 
Business Machines Core, said 
Monday that 11 major Japanese 
computer makers would join it in a 
concerted attack on NEC Corp^ 
w hich rfmriTnnt^g the fragmented 
personal-computer market here. 

Under the jrian, which IBM fax 
been circulating thr ough the Japa- 
nese computer industry for several 
months, IBM's Japanese subsidiary 
win broadly license the rights to a 
host of previously closely guarded 
technologies used in its personal 
computers here: That data will al- 
low the companies — which in- 
clude some of IBM’s fiercest com- 
petitors — to run common 
software on aB of their Japanese 
machines, mnch as they do with 
IBM-compatible computers in the 
United States. 

NEC holds about 50 percent of 
Japan’s personal-computer market 
The rest is fragmented among an 
array of manufacturers who have - 
been unable to agree on a singl e 
’ altematite to NEC. 

Until now, IBM has shied away . 
from allowing its competitors total 
compatibility with its Japan ese- 


abffity to exploit software devel- 
oped around the wodd for its per- 
sonal canmaters has long been con- 
sidered IBM’s most attractive 
selling point here. 

But with its share of the Japanese 
market stuck at under 10 percent, 
IBM’s leadership in the United 
d^ded in early December 
that it needed to estab&h a single 
. altern a tive to NEC — even if the 
biggest beneficiaries nay include 

nfl y r Tapftnftt^ n m n pa n ies - 
“It is a major risk,” said Noboo 
MS, the IBM vice president who 
has championed the new approach. 
“We will have to produce laptop 
computers and desktop machines 
at the lowest cost in Japan, even 
compared to Toshiba or Hitachi 
But we should have the confidence 
that we can do it,” he said. 

“In a few years,” said Mr. MS, “I 
wiB lock rimer ve^r, veary stupid or 
very, very smart” 

In addition to Toshiba, which 
has been one of the world’s most 
svcce ssf nl makers of lightweight 
Ta pfnp computers, the companies 
that said they would agn contracts 
with DM include Fojitsa LttL, the 
world’s second-largest computer 
maker and perhaps the most bitter 
rival of No. I IBM; Hitachi Ltd.; 
Matsushita Electric Industrial Co. 
and Mitsubishi Electric Carp. 

Also signing; contracts are Sony 
Cbnx, SharpCoro^ Sanyo Electric 
Qx, Ricoh Ca, Cud Electric Indus- 
try Co. and Canon Inc. 

None of those companies are ex- 
pected to drop their c ur r e nt com- 
puter design* 


soon be available to countries that 
have not signed the Nuclear Non- 
proliferation Treaty. 

“We don't want supercomputer 
exports to go unencumbered from 
those countries,” said an adminis- 
tration offlria] who spoke on the 
condition that be not be identified. 
“Secondly, we want to make cer- 
tain that a level playing field is 
nmimajned between United States 
and Japanese manufacturers.” 

[Japanese and U.S. officials wQl 
meet m Tokyo on Friday to discuss 
export controls, but a Japanese 
government orfidal said Monday 
that a pact limiting sales of super- 
computers is not ex p ected to come 
under discussjoc. Renters reported 
from Tokyo. 

[An official of Japan’s Ministry 
of International Trade and Indus- 
try said tins week’s meeting was 
part of regular consultations on ex- 


port controls on a variety of items, 
mduding super c omputers. 

The five West European nations, 
as weU as Japan and the United 
States, are members of the Coordi- 
nating Committee for Multilateral 
Export Controls, whose members 
agree to restrict certain exports to 
Eastern Europe. But correni CO- 
COM agreements do not control 
exports to many countries capable 
of developing nuclear and other 
advanced weapons. 

Supercomputers are vital tools in 
the design of nuclear weapons and 
advanced missiles. The United 
States has permitted the sale of the 
Systems to some countries, includ- 
ing India and Brazil, but only with 
stringent safeguards limiting their 
use to such nonmilitary applica- 
tions as weather forecasting, scien- 
tific research and engineering. 


American computer makers have 
become increasingly concerned 
that unilateral export controls 
would put them at a disadvantage 
against foreign competitors. When 
the accord was first signed in 1984. 
only two American companies. 
Cray Research and Control Data 
Corp, along with Fujitsu Ltd of 
Japan, made computers that 
reached supercomputing speeds. 

But in recent years, a new class 
of computers, known as parallel 
processors, have made it possible to 
reach supercomputer performance 
ratings without the specialized 
components used by companies 
like Cray. Parallel processors ehaif i 
together conventional micro- 
processors and then employ soft- 
ware that breaks up problems into 
portions that can be computed si- 
multaneously to obtain greater 
speed. 


Central Banks 
Fail in Attempts 
To Curb Dollar 


U.S. High-Tech Market: Iraq 


By Stuart Auerbach 

Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON — The day 
before Iraq sent its troops into 
Kuwait, the Bush whfliniciwuion 
approved the sale of $695,000- 
worth of advanced data- trans- 
mission devices to the Iraqi gov- 
ernment, U.S. government 
records show. 

The sale was just one item in 
$1.5 billion in advanced U.S. 
products that the Reagan 
Bush administrations allowed 
Iraq to buy from 1985 to 1990. 

In all, the U.S. government 
approved 771 sales of technology 
to Iraq that indnded advanced 
computers, radio equipment, 
graphics terminals that could be 
used to design rockets and ana- 
lyze their flight s, marhing tools, 
computer-mapping systems and 
devices for reading weHim pic- 
tures, according to the records 
made available last week to the 
House Government Operations 
subcommittee on commerce, 
consumer and monetary affair s 

Mnch of the technology was 

Sold lO ministries of government, 

including the Defense Ministry, 
Interior Ministry and the Atomic 
Energy Commission, as weO as 
to universities and scientific in- 
stitutions that were leveled by 
allied bombing as being part erf 
Iraq’s poison-gas and nuclear- 
weapons establishment and its 
industrial infrastructure, accord- . 
ing to Pentagon war reports. 

Some sales were not high-tech- 
nology items, such as $45.4 mil- 
lion in personal helicopters far 
President Saddam Hussein and 
other officials, according to the 
unclassified records obtained by 
The Washington Post 

Other hehcopters, worth $25 
million, were bought far crop 
dusting. U.S. intelligence sources 


told the Los Angeles Times that 
some of the helicopters were 
used to spray poison gas on 
Kurdish ervihans in 1988. The 
U.S. government also authorized 
the sale of 16 helicopters, at $39 
million, to the Iraqi Air Force for 
search-and-rescue operations. 

Government officials the 
$1.5 billion in sales was ajp- 

lUagan adnrinistra^Mf^to hdp 
Iraq in its war with Iran. The 


The $1.5 billion 
in sales was 
approved first 
to help Iraq in its 
war with Iran. 


policy was continued after that 
war aided in 1988 and picked up 
by President Gauge Bosh when 
he took office in 1989 in an effort 
to try to hue Mr. Hussein away 
from any destabilizing role in 
Middle East politics. 

Former President Ronald 
Rftftpm in a spe e c h in Utah last 
month, conceded, “We commit- 
ted a boner with regard to Iraq 
and our close relation with Iraq.” 

Secretary of Stale James A 
Baker 3d told congressional 
committees questioning the gov- 
-emment’s apparent failure to 
move decisively against Iraq last 
spring, when Mr. Hussein first 
began assuming a more threaten- 
ing posture, that it was wrong to 
hand out blame for past policies 
when the United States was 
building an international con- 
sensu to fight Mr. Hussein. 

In his response to Mr. Bush’s 


State of the Union address, how- 
ever, George J. Mitchell the Sen- 
ate majority leader and a Maine 
Democrat, said, “When the war’s 
over there is one lesson we must 
never forget: The dictator we 
help today may turn his weapons 
on us tomorrow. 

“For 10 years, U.S. policy fa- 
vored Iraq. We can’t repeat that 
kind of mistake.” 

The sales also underscore the 
difficulty of trying to control the 
spread of technology to a coun- 
try determined to get it The So- 
viet Union was Iraq’s main arms 
supplier and many of the com- 
puters and other high-tech items 
Iraq needed for its militar y and 
nuclear and chemical weapons 
programs were bought from oth- 
er narims, particularly Germany 
and France. 

In many cases, however, espe- 
cially those involving advanced 
computers and computer net- 
works, the best source is the 
United Stales. 

The documents showed that in 
the 15 ilayspreoeding Iraq’s Ang. 
2 invasion of Kuwait, the Bum 
administration approved li- 
censes for $4.8 million in ad- 
vanced technology products. 

On one day, July 17, the ad- 
ministration approved the sale of 
$3.4 million m computers. Al- 
most P s million of those com- 
puters were sold to an agency 
that two years earlier had been 
renamed secretly the Ministry of 
Industry and Military Industrial- 
ization. The licenses, though, 
were issued in the former name 
of the agency, the Ministry of 
Industry and Minerals. 

“What it means is the adminis- 
tration had no problem with Iraq 
until the day after Saddam’s 
troops walked into Kuwait,” cn 
a dmin i s tration official said. 


Compiled M Our S:df From Dispj'.chn 

NEW YORK — Centra! banks 
intervened aggressively Monday on 
foreign-exchange markets to push 
down the dollar, but the U.S. cur- 
rency continual to gain. 

After soaring in Asia and Eu- 
rope. the dollar jumped to 1.5825 
Deutsche marks and 138.225 yen at 
the New York close. It had closed 
at 1.5693 DM and 136.80 yen on 
Friday. 

The dollar's advance began in 
Tokyo, where the US. currency 
shot up to 138.07 yen. a sixth- 
month high. That was nearly two 
yen above Friday’s close of 1 36.30. 

Strong demand for dollars from 
businesses after the end of the Gulf 
war and defensive buying by trad- 
ers who had expected the UJ5. cur- 
rency to fall helped push up the 
VS. unit’s value during early Euro- 
pean trading. 

But then 11 central banks em- 
barked on a round or coordinated 
dollar-selling. Dealers said the cen- 
tral banks of Austria. Belgium, 
Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway. Finland, Spain. Portugal 
and the Rank of England joined the 
intervention, which a monetary 
source said involved sales of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. 

The Bank of France and the 
Bank of Italy were apparently ab- 
sent from the concerted selling ef- 
fort. Dealers said these two central 
banks were probably not eager to 
sell dollars because the action 
could boost the German currency 
which could then weaken their own 
currencies against the mark. 

Central bank governors meeting 
in Basel Switzerland, probably de- 
cided on concerted intervention to 
brake the dollar’s rapid rise, one 
European monetary source said. 
“There is a general consensus that 
the dollar was overshooting.” the 
source said. 

Despite the intervention, as U.S. 


trading began, the dollar gained 
again. In the middle of the morn- 
ing. the Federal Reserxe u'ld dol- 
lars jt about 1.5758 DM. U.S. deal- 
ers said. 

Shortly after the Fed’s action in 
the United State*, the Bank of 
Spain, the Bundesbank and the 
Bank of Canada also sold dollars in 
a new round of intervention. 

“It’s been quite an eventful day.” 
said Nigel RendelL a senior econo- 
mist at James Capel & Co. “The 
central banks, especially the 
Bundesbank, are quite determined 
to slow the dollar down. They fear 
the speed of depreciation more 
than the actual value ” 

“It’s the beginning of a week of 
this,” said David Gilmore, a cur- 
rency analyst at MCM Cur- 
rencywjich. “In order for this to be 
successful, it has to be consistent 
over several days.” 

Analysts said ihat despite the in- 
tervention. sentiment aKnit^ the 
dollar remains favorable. Some 
dealers said the intervention merely 
provided market participants with 
the opportunity to buy dollars 
more cheaply. 

“The underlying time for tlw dol- 
lar certainly seenis to be up.” said 
Frank Pusateri. a vice president at 
Bank of Boston. In intervening, the 
central banks wanted to signal to 
the market to “put the brakes on.” 
Mr. Pusateri added. 

The weak dollar has helped stim- 
ulate demand for U.S. exports at a 
time when the country’s economy 
is in recession, and analysts said the 
central banks wanted to avoid too 
rapid a rise in the currency . 

But the intervention's close prox- 
imity to the recent Group of Seven 
meeting of deputy finance minis- 
ters in Paris is also' being pondered. 

“If this is just regular interven- 
tion. the dollar will surge.” said 

See DOLLAR, Page 14 


Saudis Hold Key 
To OPEC Policy 


Ferry Home: Aid lor U.S. Airlines 


By Agis Salpukas 

New York Tams Service 

NEW YORK — For some U.S. 
airlines, which enjoyed a windfall 
ferrying troops and materiel to the 
Middle East, the return trip will 
provide more welcome business. 

The airlift of ibnugand* erf mili- 
tary people and their e quipme nt 
last fall helped some of the 18 air- 
lines that participated to fill seals 
that were left empty by cancella- 
tions by the Gulf crisis- The 
retaining troops wiD take up some 
of the slack lot by the mnriniring 
concerns about flyrng overseas. 

But while ttift militar y contracts 
are especially needed by struggling 
carriers Hke Pan American World 
Airways and TWA some airlines 
would prefer business as usual. 

The U.S. g o ver nm ent used about 
100 civilian passenger and cargo 
planes in the airiift to make up for 
its own shortage of planes. Begin- 
ning on. Aug. 7, five days after the 
Iraqi invasion of Kuwait, the Mili- 
tary Airiift Command operated 
15,500 flights, 21 percent or which 
were by nomtilitary aircraft. 

Some 485,000 troops were car- 


ried, 63 percent on commercial 
planes, ana 534,000 tans of cargo 
was hauled, 27 percent on commer- 
cial planes. 

Under wartime laws, co mm erc i al 
carriers must make their aircraft 
available on 24 hours’ notice. Ted 
Janes, a spokesman for die airiift 
command, said the airlines were 
paid about $300,000 a flight. 

“It was mutually beneficial 
said J. William Hoar, executive vice 
president and chief ope r ating offi- 
cer of Traits World Airlines Ino, 
who added that the airime “did not 
make a large amount of profit” 

Mr. Hoar said TWA committed 
two or three Boeing 747s to cany 
personnel and other 747s were con- 
verted to cany cargo. The airline 
had cut capacity cm North Atlantic 
routes by 50 percent after the crisis 
started, leaving many aircraft idle. 

For Pan Am, the largest partici- 
pant in the airiift, the troop move- 


ments proved timely. Although 
some flights were disrupted in Au- 


gust and September when the air- 
line still had strong traffic, the gov- 
ernment work provided extra 
business in the normally slow win- 
ter months. 

Pan Am had 18 of its Boeing 
747s modified at government ex- 
pense to cany cargo. 

Some carriers, like Northwest, 
United, American and Delta, said 
they had made little money from 
the airtifL Many planes had to re- 
turn from the Middle East empty, 
gnee Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion rules hunt bow long cre w s can 
fly passengers without a break. 

John Hotard, a spokesman for 
American, said, “For us, at best, it 
was a break-even proposition.” 

American used two McDonnell 
Douglas DC-l0-30s on flights to 
Saudi Arabia. 


CampiMbr Our Staff From Daptacha 

GENEVA — OPEC oil minis- 
ters adjourned talks on Monday on 
whether or by bow much to cut oil 
output, with Saudi Arabia holding 
the key to any agreement shaping 
oil policy after the Gulf war. 

“What they have to do is placate 
the Saudis and say to them they 
have to cut production, but not by 
very much,” said a non-Gulf OPEC 
delegate. 

Long the most influential pro- 
ducer in the Organization of Petro- 
leum Exporting Countries. Saudi 
Arabia has emerged from the war 
more confident of its own national 
interests and more suspicious of the 
demands of OPECs other mem- 
bers than at any other time in the 
kingdom's history, oil analysts 
said. 

Saudi Arabia, which is pumping 
8.3 minion barrels a day. about 3 
million barrels a day more than its 
prewar quota of 5.4 million bands 
a day, has taken a stand against any 
cuts in production. 

The Iranian oil minister. Gho- 
lamreza Aqazadeh, said the “atmo- 
sphere is not very easy" at the 
meeting, which will reconvene on 
Tuesday. Iraq, defeated in the Gulf 
war, did not send a representative. 
Kuwait, its oil industry in tatters, 
was represented by the deputy dl 
minister. 

At a briefing after the opening of 
the ministerial market-monitoring 
committee, Subroto. OPECs secre- 


tary-general, said the ministers had 
not discussed re-establishing the 
215 million banel-a-day quota 
that was suspended after the Iraqi 
invasion of Kuwait on Aug. 2. The 
quota was set to support a refer- 
ence price of S2I a barrel. 

Oil prices were lower Monday, 
reflecting market concern that 
OPEC would not reach an agree- 
ment on cutting output. North Sea 
Brent crude dosed at 518.35 a bar- 
rel in London, down 50 cents for 
the day. In New York. West Texas 
Intermediate, the benchmark UJS. 
crude, for April delivery slid 32 
cents to dose at $18.99 a barrel. 

(Reuters. WP. AP) 

■ Damage to Iraq Exports 

The Middle East Economic Sur- 
vey said Monday that allied bomb- 
ing during the war destroyed more 
than two-thirds of Iraq's oil export 
capacity. Reuters reported from 
Nicosia. 

It was the first detailed report of 
bow Iraq’s ability to export oil, 
running at about 2.7 million barrels 
per day before the invasion of Ku- 
wait, had been affected by the six- 
week war. The authoritative oil in- 
dustry newsletter said that even if 
the United Nations lifted its trade 
embargo, Iraq would be able to 
pump only 800,000 barrelsper day- 
through a pipeline across Turkey. 

Before the Gulf crisis began, Iraq 
was producing around 3.2 million 
bands per day. 



HYPO FOREIGN & COLONIAL PORTFOLIOS FIHtD, SICAV 

RagUmd OfRcre Luxembourg, 14, iw AMringan. 
R.C Luxembourg Section B n° 25J570 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENT 

The shareholders are hereby informed that the Annual General 
Meeting of February 21 st, 1991 has approved tHfc payment of a 
dividend of 

US$ 0,15 per share for Hypo F&C US DOLLAR SHORT TERM 
ASSETS PORTFOLIO payable against presentation of coupon n° 1; 

GBP 0/3 per share for Hypo F&C STERLING SHORT TERM 
ASSETS PORTFOLIO payable against presentation of coupon rr° 2; 
US$ 0,55 per share for Hypo F&C MULTI-CURRENCY BOND 
PORTFOLIO payable against presenWion of coupon rP % 

USJ 0,15 per shoe for Hypo F&C NORTH AMS9CAN BOND 
POKIKXJO -payable against presentation of coupon if* 3; 

G8P 0,70 per share for Hypo F&C STERLING BOND PORTFOLIO 
payable against presentation of coupon n° 3; 

US$ 0,10 per share for Hypo F&C WESTERN PACIFIC EQUITIES 
PORTFOLIO payable against presentation of coupon n° 1; 

-To shares subscribed and in circulation on February 28th, 1991 
payable on March 14th, 1991 against presentation of their 
respective coupons. The shades are to be quoted ex-date February 

28th f 1991. . 

The shareholders can cash the tfividend at the following bank: 

Barique Genera le du Luxembourg &A. 

27, avenue Monterey 
LUXEMBOURG 

The Board of Directors. 
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MARKET DIARY 


Dow Ends Lower, 
Turnover Shrinks 


CorrytltJ fo- Our Staff Front Dispatches 

NEW YORK — U.S. stocks 
closed low er Monday in moderate 
trading after a late bout of profit- 
taking took the market down from 
the narrowly mixed levels that pre- 
vailed for most of the session. 

The Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age. which had lost 8.17 points Fri- 
day, fell 15.84 to close at 2.939.36. 

Among broader market gauges, 
the New York Slock Exchange 

N-Y. Stocks 

composite index lost 0.92 to 204.03 
and the Standard & Poor's 500- 
stock index fell 1.99 to 372.96. The 
price of an NYSE average share 
slid 16 cents. 

Declines led advances by just un- 
der a 3-tt>-2 ratio, while Big Board 
volume declined to 161.60 million 
shares, from 205.29 million chang- 
ing hands Friday. Turnover was the 
lightest since the 255.7 million 
shares traded on Jan. 29. 

Stocks meandered in direction- 
less trading until late in the session, 
when a bout of profit-taking after 
the market's run to near the 3.000 
level took prices lower. 

“Basically we had some light 
profit taking." said Ron Doran, di- 
rector of institutional trading at 
C.L. King & Associates in Albany, 
New Yoris. “Bui one of the posi- 
tives about today even though we 
were down 15 was that we had 
much lighter volume, and that sug- 
gests the downside risk here is not 
too high." 


Some analysis said technical fac- 
tors had played a pan in the de- 
cline. specifically when the Dow 
fell through 1950. which had been 
seen as a support level. 

Unisys was the most active issue, 
off *4 to 6 amid speculation it may 
soon sell some of its assets. 

A Prudential Securities analyst, 
Rick Marlin, said Unisys may have 
to set up a separate board for its 
defense operations because it re- 
cently named a Swiss national as a 
director. However, as well as satis- 
fying U.S. government concerns 
about foreign nationals serving as 
directors of military companies, a 
separate board is being widely tak- 
en to mean that the sale of the 
military-related business is just 
around the corner, Mr. Martin 
said. 

RJR Nabisco was the second 
most active issue, off to 10. Na- 
tional Semiconductor was third, up 
!* to V r *. 

Elsewhere. IBM tumbled 216 to 
129'6. helping drag down the Dow 
industrials. A Merrill Lynch ana- 
lyst was said to have downgraded 
his intermediate-term view of the 
slock. He was also said to have 
lowered his rating on Intel, which 
plunged SK to 45% in over-the- 
counter trading. 

in other trading. CBS plunged 
12% to 169% on fears the Federal 
Communications Commission 
would, in a forthcoming ruling, 
continue to limit the ability or the 
networks to sell or syndicate televi- 
sion reruns. I UP I. Reuters) 


DOLLAR: Up Despite Bank Sales 


(Continued from firet finance page) 

Kiyohiko Yoshizawa, a foreign-ex- 
change officer at Midland Bank. 
"But if this was done under agree- 
ment in Paris, it is a different story." 
Mr. Yoshizawa added that if the 

Foreign Exchange 

G-7 had set confines for the dollar, 
the market may grow increasingly 
cautious. 

“I think for the moment” it is 
intervention in an attempt to slow 
the dollar's rise, he added. “If we 
see concerted intervention for sev- 


eral days in a row, we'U have to 
consider a range ^et by the G-7." 

(Reuters, UPf) 

■ Peseta Nears Ceiling 

The Spanish peseta was straining 
at its EMS ceiling against the 
French franc in late trading on 
Monday, despite apparent inter- 
vention by the Bank of Spain. Reu- 
ters reported from Paris. 

The Spanish central bank con- 
firmed that it had stepped into the 
market but did not say how many 
francs it bought The Bank of 
France declined to comment but 
dealers said they did not detect any 
intervention. 
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MTU and Pratt & Whitney Complete Pact on Jet Engines 


Reuters 

FRANKFURT — The jet-en- 
gine units of Germany's largest 
industrial group, Daimler-Benz 
AG. and the U.S. high-technology 
concern United Technologies 
Corp. announced Monday that 
they have formalized their global 
engine alliance. 

Daimler's MTU said Monday 
that leaders of the two companies 
had signed an agreement designat- 
ing each other a preferred partner 
in commercial engine programs. 


Current engine programs at MTU_ 
and at United Technologies’ Pratt 
& Whitney will be consolidated, 
and research and development, 
manufacturing and marketing will 
be coordinated. 

The two companies signed a 
memorandum of understanding in 
March 1990. 

The formal agreement was de- 
layed by a suit filed by General 
Electric Co. of the United States, 
contending that Daimler had bro- 
ken an agreement with GE by forg- 


■ing the link with Pratt & Whitney. 
The suit was settled out of court 
and details were not made avail- 
able. 

The agreement with Pratt & 
Whitney forms a big link in Daim- 
ler's strategy of creating a network 
of global alliances. 

Daimler is also in cooperation 
talks with Mitsubishi group of Ja- 
pan. 

Shortly after the memorandum 
of understanding with Pratt & 


Whitney was signed, MTU and 
Mitsubishi Heavy Industries Ltd. 
announced that they would con- 
duct joint research in aerospace. 

The two companies are continu- 
ing talks on a mutual exchange of 
minority equity shares. An MTU 
spokesman said a final agreement 
on such an exchange would proba- 
bly not be readied until 1992, be- 
cause there are several obstacles. 

So far the two companies have 
discussed an exchange of up to 20 
percent of equity in each other. 
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Wharf Hold 
winaOnCo 
WiMor 1 no. 
World inn 


.19 


i*n 15*0 

8-70 *75 
*98 3.95 
16 1 5 JO 

19.90 1940 
12 11.90 

7 7 

2*60 2*90 
1*70 10.40 
1*60 1*60 
11 JO 11.40 

12 irjo 

*35 *45 
5J5 580 
*65 *65 
*75 *73 
7J5 7J5 
*95 *65 

13.90 1180 
139 1J7 

33 3150 
1740 17J0 
780 *10 
535 *30 
*JS • - 
9 JO 
1860 1*40 

U0 130 
1860 1*70 

*18 4.18 
1.17 1.17 
985 980 
9.15 9.15 
*65 *55 
*15 *15 
366983 


Johannesburg 


AECI 

1475 

1450 



H 

.iswto ArtW 

Kuiaas 


a 

« 


825 

3925 

Strftofs 

41 

SFSA 

41X0 

61 

rtarmonv 

21 

2123 

ilghveM Steel 

14.10 

1411 

Wort 

25 24 3! 

NtadbankGrp 

12 

11JK 


7235 6*5C 

SA Brews 

46 

U 

St HeksiiOr 

25 

•a 


1230 

12 

YHkam 

1175 1173 

WestarnDeen 

90 

87 

SSSSTJSf*"" 

mi 


London 


Allied Lyons *43 
Anuta Am OM 3*50 
AA Com 17 JB 

Asda-MFl Gp 1J7 
Ass Brit Foods *80 
469 



Close Prev. 


Dixons 

Drletanieta 

EiPotunnel 

Fteons 

Gen AccF 

GEC 

GKN 

Glaxo 

Grand Met 

GT Unlv Stores 

GRE 

Guinness 

Hanson Tr 

Hawker Sidd 

lCi 

Klnuflsher 
Land Sec 
Laval Gen Grp 
Uoyds Bank 

Lonrho 

Lucas Ind 
Marks Sp 
M axwell 
MB Group 
mm land Bk 
Natwesf 
Pearson Grp 

PluJtaSan 

Prudential 
RoooJ Elec 
Rondtontaln 
Rank Org 
Rsed Inll 

ffiu 




RT_ 

Soatchl 
Salmtwry 

HT" 

SM Chart Bk 
StarslKHise 
Sun Alliance 
Tate and Lyle 
Teyoo 
Thorn EMI 
T.I.Graua 
Trofoloar Hse 
THF 
Ultramar 
Unilever 
Utd Biscuits 
Vickers 
WOr Loan 3VU 
Wellcome 

fflSNBZ 

Previous : 


1.78 

SJl 

5 

*73 

569 

11* 

383 

10 

7J» 

1545 

2J0 

*50 

129 

*39 

1*28 

*42 

*45 

*» 

155 

240 

185 

ZS1 

Ml 

112 

V96 

3.15 

770 

*87 

188 

2J0 

113 

L77 

7J7 

*23 

*57 

140 
*66 
5J5 

*23 

141 
*94 
482 
7J3 
N.a 
« 5 
1.18 
ISO 
146 

13 

170 

133 

J- 31 

069 

" II 


siji 

*13 


179 

543 


377 

114 
376 
975 
748 

1*50 

273 

848 

275 

544 

1075 

*36 

544 

*39 

340 

24] 

170 

247 

147 

117 

186 

142 

7.' 

*’ 

1J 

177 

« 

747 

*11 

U2 

144 

& 

*24 

137 

*93 

*83 

270 

115 

1.19 

378 
343 
286 
745 
*27 
153 
167 
343 
7J8 
US 
130 

3*38 

*10 


Madrid 


Beo. Bllbaa/VIz. 
Banco Central 
Beg. San rawer 
Bdnesto 
CEPSA 
Dragoons 
IberBuero 
Tetetanlco 

f^SS^TST- 


3190 3090 
4?Sfl « 
5330 5280 
4060 3900 
3050 1965 
28S5 2865 
714 712 

958 949 


Milan 


Banco Comm 
Bosfdfll 
CtoaWWt 
CIR 

creel itai 
EUmam 
Erldtmki 
Ferfln 
Ferfln RKd 
F lat SPA 
Generali 
IFI 

iisncem 
italuac 
italnwMIlare 
Medftttanca 
Mooted bon 
Ofluem 
Pirelli 
HAS . 

RinaKonte 

Salpem 

SIP 

SME 

Snla 

Sftnda 

Slot 

Tara Asst RHP 
{41 8 current hk 
I UZSJ 


4610 4550 
270 277 JD 
3138 
2430 2«5 
2615 2630 
1550 1551 
7SB0 7KB 
2285 2282 
1390 1309 
5430 5475 
34950 35070 

13900 WflSO 

23150 23100 
2030 2897 
7SB00 75510 
15700 ISSS9 
1473 1482 
3690 3745 
1810 1815 
20150 20000 
6075 4075 
1725 SSffll 
1O0 1433 
3229 3165 
1735 1725 
34030 33850 
22S5 3250 
9490 23810 

«:nsuo 


Natl Bk Canada 
Power Coro. 
Proviso 
Quebec Tel 
QurtwcorA 
Quebecor B 
VMeatron 


IWft 10K 

uss 

J56» 15% 

lew I46ii 


Paris 


Accor 790 798 

Air Ltauida 674 480 

Alcatel AMtiem 613 623 

AvlBtts Dassault 458 450 

BanoHrmlCiel 538 540 

BIC 

Bono rain 


BSN-GD 
Carrafour 
Cents 
Chargeurs 
aubMea 

Elf-Aaultaln* 

Europe I 
Gen. Eaux 
Hachette 
Havas 

I metal 

Lofarue Canaee 40*00 41550 
LWand 
Oreftl I LI 
LKBH. 

Mafra 

Merlin Garin 
Mlchelln B 
Moulinex 
Ocddentale 
Partaas 
Pernod- Rlcara 
Perrier 
Peugeot 
PriWemws (Au> 
Radtataamlaue 
Raff. St. Louis 
RKkxihr(l-D) 

Roussel Uctaf 
Saint Gatxdn 
Sanan 
S.U. 

Skis Resstanal 
ste Generate a 

Sue* 

Tetemecamque n.q, — 

ThomsaoCSF 14*30 « 

Total 70S 71 

Valeo 446 45*5 


Sao Paulo 

Banco da Brasil 4*30 
Braaesca *10 

Brahma 19 3UQ 

Poron on oiwmo 147 1 
Petrotsras 495 5 

vak? Rio Dace 9750 I 
Vo rig 16 16. 

61911 


Montreal 


A Icon Alurntnum 

26ta 

261ft 

Bank Montreal 

34H 

arts 


4116 

4»e 

Bambarttar A 

19 

ms 


I7te 

in. 


10 'A 

IMS 

“O/yyetei 

JVk 

548 

Sgmlntan Texl A 

716 

ns 

Sonehue 

I4lft 

14 

ItacNUIkm Bl 

19%. 

197s 

Memotoc 

MS 

** 


Singapore 

Cltv Dev. 

DBS 

Fraser Neove 
Harrisons Plant 
Haw Par 

Hume 
meheoM 
KeonH 
KL Kents 
LumChcno 
Matoyan Ban kg 
OCBC 
OU0 
DUE 

Se mb awcno 
snanarila 
S«w~ 

5IA 


148 142 
1160 1160 
9 V 
L71 ue 
2A5 
3L74 
*56 *36 
740 760 
364 306 
03 US 
*M *98 
840 *75 
*69 *10 
7J8S *15 
*10 • — 
6J5 

irr 243 

1270 1290 


SVore Land ILQ. 650 

5Txjre Press *25 830 

5 tag Steamship 340 3.18 

Strain Tracing in 330 

Unltad Overseas 178 U9 


Stockholm 


AGA 

Alta Laval 

Asea 

Astra -a 

Altos Capes 

Electrolux B 

Ericsson 

Essefte-A 

Handelsbanken 

Norsk Hydra 

PraconUoAF 

5aab-scania 

Sandvtk 

SCA-A 

S-E. Brmken 

Skondta F 



a aw Prow. 

Skanska 412 420 

SKF 102 102 

Storo 320 321 

TreUeborg B 124 125 

Vatvo 303 302 

AWoer s vaerldeii : 100968 
Previairt : 189340 


Sydney 

AN2 *19 *15 

BHP 1095 10.95 

Boral 356 160 

Bouoaltwiile 04* 076 

Cotas Mver 93B 9.18 

Comatca *20 *15 

CRA 1130 1145 

C5R *14 *16 

Dunlop *32 5J2 

EldefS IXL 034 034 

ICI Australia 128 125 

Maaeltan 2 JB 115 

MIM 1.79 138 

Nat Aust Bank *92 *86 

Nows Corn 946 9JM 

N Broken Hill 230 3.IB 

Poseidon 140 142 

OCT Resources 1.14 l.U 

Santas 3178 379 

TNT 167 161 

western Mtahna *9i *B2 

westaac Banking 191 191 

woodtlde 116 3 

AILgedhmr^n|tadn : MXU0 


Currency Options 


Mardtll 

PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE 
(Meet. same 

Umpire mar caflt— im* MMM 


3IJ5B British PoundKenn acr otdi. 
Pound I67vj r » r r s 
IW r s r r c 
175 r r r r *39 
180 r r 645 r r 
1B2W r r *40 r IaS 
185 168 Z50 360 US 3JS 
W7V» *24 165 r 240 470 
190 0.14 *93 205 560 667 
192VJ *02 r 142 7 JO r 
195 r *30 1A5 1*3 r 
197W r r r 123 r 
200 r r r 156 


184 28 
18*78 
10*70 
18*78 
18*78 
18*78 
18430 
10*70 
18*70 
18430 
184.78 

62600 German taariu-cems per Unit. 
Mark 51 t r r r r 

6115 40 r r r lUU *15 

6115 61 r r r *02 *22 

611 S 82 r r 230 *71 *53 

6115 62vj r r 1*11032 
63.15 63 045 l.U r OJA 062 

63.15 63W *36 *93 S *69 130 

6*15 M at4 *58 L09 *96 160 

6115 64Vt 030 043 S r r 

6115 65 007 038 034 1.90 200 

6115 65W *04 r s 233 r 

6115 46 r *16 033 254 2JS 

6115 67 r 009 *38 347 r 

63.15 tJVft r 006 s r r 

6115 68 r r *3 *93 t 

6115 6BM r *02 S *04 r 

6115 70 r r r 735 r 

6115 72 r r 005 r r 

63S rail Yee-WBtttt of a cant per unit. 


*45 

000 

r 

125 

407 

5£0 

749 

*70 

r 

1155 


032 

046 

032 

U0 

1J0 

228 

233 

136 

*20 


Yen 

68 

r 

r 

r r r 

031 

7222 

69 

r 

r 

r 001 r 

057 

7222 

70 

r 

r 

r W5I0J? 

086 

7222 

70 to 

r 

r 

*OBs r 


7222 

71 

r 

r 

r 089 0X0 

1X4 

722 

71V* 

r 

r 

s 017 081 


m a 

72 

r 

r 

r 038 006 

138 

7233 

721ft 

033 

102 

s 058 1.13 



7222 73 *28 *7$ 139 *02 I J2 

7122 73*1 0.16 r 5 107 135 

7232 74 007 047 *91 1.53 200 

7232 74V4 004 r 4 r r 

7232 75 003 r r r 200 

7222 76 *01 *12 *50 156 r 

7232 77 r *10 r r r 

7237 78 r *04 r r r 

621380 Swiss Fronceceots per Bolt. 
Franc 48 


49 

70 r r r *02 *29 

71 r r r *05 r 

72 r r r *24 *90 

73 *45 130 r 046 r 

74 *20 *76 rlJO r 

75 *06 047 r 240 r 

76 r *25 r 203 180 

77 *03 r *52 r r 

77W r *10 s r r 

78 r r r r r 5 

79 r r 037 r r I 

80 r *01 031 r r 

82 r r r r r I 

Total con WUL504S2; Coll open let. OlAfc? 
Total put VOL 37018; PM upon tat «S.H2 
r — Not traded, s— No option offered. 
Lost Is premium (purchase price). 
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SAP lOO Index Options 


Shifts CafeUtf 
price Mur Apr Mar Jus 


FatsLat 
Mar Acr May 
— A — 


2N — - — - — A 9ft 

295 — — — — tv K A 

M54N54M - - — h liv 

— — tv A — 

7N4At47 - — * « IM 
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DM 
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43Vz 

__ 

_ 
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* 

1ft 

_ 
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25 
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. 

mm 

lb 

1 

2ft 

3» 
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2ft 
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Ms 
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ns 

Xft 

« 
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4R 
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DR 
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2* 

5R 

7ft 



m 

DM 

IM 
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ft. 

4ft 
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«te 

im 

131ft 

— 

1* 

SR 

Bft 

ms 

*-5 

3-28 

m 

»s 

BR 

MR 

__ 

» 

7ft 

UM 


3U 
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6 

ns 

m 

4* 

ms 
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K 

7ft 
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UR 
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SI 

N 

IN 

» 
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SR 

Bft 
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CoBC IMH wLWJI ; total 


Flic total voLT 


epee let 481414 
opgaMLCMM 


Dec 91 
99k 

7fk 

5* H 

41ft — 


Been DecR Decn 


m 

1% 
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n 
x 

31*1 

40--- 

ceos: total wLH ; total cm bn. HIM 
total «oL 9A ; total me felt NJB 
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European Futures 


dose Mloh Lew Prev.CkM 
Sugar tpoxi 

Ui. Detent per metric taadots of so loos 

AMY 203.00 3m60 70630 201.03 20440 2* 

AOO 0*2 20200 2000 20*20 RU2B 203J0 

Oct T9SJM 196+0 20*80 19SJ» 19*00 T 

MOV 18*00 18540 imoo 19000 18*40 1- 

Ado 18*081884* N.T. H.T. 1J72B 19140 
ESI. Seles 139* 

COCOA {POXI 

StatUno oer metric tatHots el 1* Has 
Mar 641 645 4S7 643 490 

Mfll> 648 469 681 646 679 

Jifi 69» m to 08 m ns 

716 722 723 


_ .... ft 

7B ... ._ 

750 740 746 747 

77Q 765 772 773 

700 787 791 


SIX 

53* 

536 

526 

532 

533 

548 

IS 

599 

MS 

554 

555 

563 

574 

560 

569 

570 

581 

582 

988 

578 

505 

58b 

596 

600 

603 

574 

<04 

<06 

61T 

614 

619 

615 

621 

<23 

610 

628 

N.T. 

N.T. 

630 

639 


Close 


Clrte 


J0U0-3JO 
39930— 1J0 


668 649 

698 697 

sea 716 717 

Dec 741 742 

Mor 767 769 

Mar 786 790 

Est. Sales 5321. 

COP FEE (FOX) 

SKriioo per mettle toman of 3 tom 
Mar 
May 
JM 
Sep 
Nov 
Jan 
(Aar 

EH. Sales 237* 

Hieh uw 
WHITE SUGAR (Motif] 

Dalian oer metric ton-ion of 58 tom 
May 30150 29KJ9 799 JO 

AOS 300 JO 299 JO 297.00 

00 27500 272l» 27300 27430 - 230 

Dec N.T. N.T. 24500 24708 — 400 

Mpr N.T. N.T. aWJM 26800 — At» 

May N.T. N.T. 36*00 27800 — 500 

Est. solas 811. Prev. soles L1SL 
Open Interest 9^09. 

ftfpk low Last Seffrt cape 
OASOtLCIPB) 

US. del tars ear metric tan<M* el wo ton 
Mar 17500 16435 17100 17400 -125 

AP( leSttJ F 59.00 I63J0 16250 —430 

MOT 15*80 1HO0 15600 15*00 — 4JD 

JUII 15700 U43S 15*00 15475 —US 

JOl 15800 15435 15525 12L5D —500 

A M mM 75125 15*73 15*75 —425 

Sep 16330 15935 16000 16035 —US 

Oct 16500 16500 16500 16500 — 400 

Nov 14800 16250 14230 16530 — 130 

Est. Soles i*soo . prev. sales H4». 

Oran InteroP <*«6 
BRENT CRUDE OIL UPE) 

US. MDars per barreHan of 1080 barrota 
Art 1833 MOD 1*35 1*37 —044 

May 17 JO 1730 17.47 17-48 —048 

Jun 1730 1675 1692 1692 —039 

Jot 1600 1631 1651 1651 —*65 

1605 1635 1605 1644 — *65 
Sep 1700 1600 1700 1605 — *60 

EP. Sams 20000 . Prev. sales 18046 . 

Open Interest 45055 

Sources: Motif, inn P et rol eum Ewta i oa 
Reufwr. s. 


London Mataf* 


bm Ask aw ask 

ALUMINUM (High Grads) 

Donors per metric tea 
Spot 150500 150600 153*00 153200 

Forward 153700 153*00 15(100 156200 
COPPER CATHODES (Hlgk Grade] 
Sterling per metric too 
Snot 129250 129330 UBOOD 130200 

Forward 130330 130430 130700 130900 
LEAD 

sterling per metric too 
Soot 31330 33430 3Z7O0 32908 

Forward 34400 34430 33800 33900 
NICKEL 

Dollar* per metric tan 
Spot 85i5.no iw ffiM 840000 »* yina 

Forward 850000 85MOO 8575-00 840000 
TIN 

Dollars per metric tan 
spot 254090 SSSOOO 557000 558*00 

Forward 564000 565000 546500 5(7500 
ZINC (Special High Grade) 

Dollars per metric ton 

Spot 118900 119100 121000 121210 

Forward 118*00 119000 120600 128700 


U.S. /AT THE CLOSI 


NCR Stock Falls as Bid Hopes Fade 

PITTSBURGH (Reuters)— NCR Corp. stock fdl Monday on inves- 
tors' concerns that American Telephone & Telegraph Co. may noi lift it$ 
takeover bid after it (ailed to do so over dw weekend. 

NCR shares dropped S2JL5 each, to $96. AT&T's slock rose $1. to $34. 

AT&T said Sunday il proposed a meeting with NCR. to discuss raising 
its $90-per-share offer to $ 100 per share if NCR would negotiate a merger 
agreement, but that NCR declined such a meeting. 

Square D Seeks r White Knight’ 

CHICAGO (Reuters) — Square D Co. disclosed negotiations on 
Monday that analysts said indicate die company is seeking a “while 
knight" to prevent a hostile takeover by Groupe Schneider SA. 

Square D said in a filing with the Securities and Exchange Commission 
that it was exploring “strategic" joint ventures and other types of 
transactions with third parties, which it did not name. 

Company officials declined to elaborate on the filing, but analysis 
following the takeover fight said it was dear Square D was seeking a new 
bidder to save it from the clutches of its French rival. 

Bridges tone-Firestone Sets Layoffs 

CANTON. Ohio (AP) — Bridges tqnc-Fire?tonc announced Monday it 
would lay off 42$ employees at two tire plants. The announcement came 
as the company opened talks with the United Rubber Workers on a new 
three-year contract. : 

The layoffs represent an overall reduction of 12 percent at the plants in 
Decatur. Illinois, and Oklahoma City, which together employ 3.490 
workers. The announcement came about three weeks after the company 
said it was laying off 500 salaried employees. 


For the Record 

HJT. Heinz Co. said Monday its net income increased 10 percent in its 
third quarter ended Jan. 30, while sales rose 14 percent. Net income rose 
to $128.92 million from $1 17.19 million. Sales totaled $1.6 billion. (AP) 
Nati on al Semiconductor Corp. said Monday it returned to profitability 
in its third quarter ended Feb. 24 and predicted it would be profitable in 
the fourth quarter. The chip maker posted a net profit of $5 million, 
compared with a loss of $10-2 million. (Reuters) 


PAN AM: Route Sale Approved 


Spot Commodities 


Commodity 
Aluminum, lb 
Coffee* n> 

Copper etaefrolyHo lb 
Iran FOB. ton 

lib 
Silver, fray ai 
Steel (billets], ton 
Steel (scrap). tan 
Tin. lb 
Zinc, to 


Today 


1-9 


AI . 
<7100 
10680 
16221 
061 


*695 

091 

1338 

21*00 

*33 

4.16 

47*00 

10680 

*6317 

061 


(Continued from page 1) 

which flies from Gatwick to New- 
ark, New Yak’s John F. Kennedy 
International, Miami and Los An- 
geles, and will add Boston in May 
— planned to seek to add sched- 
uled service to San Francisco. 
Washington. Chicago and Orlan- 
do .] 

But the chairman of British Air- 
ways, Lord King, said be was not 
pleased by an agreement that 
would replace weak competitors 
like Pan Am and TIVA with United 
and American, the two strongest 
U.S. carriers. The competition, 
coupled with Britain's derision last 
week to scrap a ban on new inter- 
national airlines flying into Heath- 
row and a new limit on his compa- 
ny’s flights to Tokyo, “would 
reduce materially BA's future prof-' 
liability.*’ 

Currently. British Airways has 


about 40 percent of the Bnush- 
American market. Pan Am has IS 
percent TWa 14 percent and Vir- 
gin 8 percenL 

The British also won the right for 
their carriers to offer passengers 
onward flights in the United States 
in what are called “code-share" 
agreements with other lines. For 
example, British Airways will be 
able to sell a traveler in London a 
angle ticket to go sluing in the 
Rockies near Denver, although the 
first leg of the flight would go from 
London to Chicago on BA, and the 
next would go from Chicago to 
Denver on United, for example. 

The United Slates also granted 
British lines the so-called “fifth 
freedom*' to fly from Britain to any 
one of the 18 cities in the United 
States served by British Airways, 
pick up U.S. passengers and then i,-. 
fly them oa to destinations in 
South America and Asia. 


U.S. FUTURES 


Vko Anockrtad Prat* 


Season Season 
Htafi Law 


MokMI 

Ohm High Low Close ato. 


Cfrains 

WHEAT (CBT) 

SMObu tnlnl mure- Bottom per bushel 
*85 2441b Mar 2J4Vft 2J4VS 270 271% — v04 

173 23(16 MOV 282 282'6 TJVfi 2 ® m —03 

262 Jul Z92 292 269 269% —M 

26»vi sea 23vu isnu 29m 298 — am* 

261» Dec 3.13% 3.13VJ XHH6 XU —04 

znvk Mar sson MOtt 3.1718 XMHf — >34 

Prev. Sales 10665 


X63 
X26 
1191*1 

UH 

Est. Sales 

Prev. Day Open Ini 57304 ua931 
WHEAT (KCBT) 

SHOD bu minimum- dollars per bushel 


Mar 

UW, 

2791ft 

27716 

2771ft — 

071* 

May 

20ZVS 

20316 

201 

IMM — 

02 

Jul 

29716 

2901ft 

208 

2001ft — 

021ft 

Sep 

29716 

29416 

2X41* — 

03 

Dec 

307 

307 

304 

30416 — 

03 

Mar 




*11 — 

0!Vft 

EsLSatas 

PrvJales 

PrevJ3oy Open Int 

Cha. 



3X51 

ZX503 

— 73 



Season Season 
High Law 


Open High Low Close Cha. 


1538 1255 Mar 1291 1291 1290 1282 —27 

1315 1285 Mav W1 ■ —19 

13H 1334 -M 1343 1245 U43 1345 —13 

Est. Sales 1818 Prav.Satas 4.198 
Prev.DavOneninL 3BQ9I up 373 
ORANGE JUICE (NYCE) 

1SD00 lb&- ante per to- 

19*50 10130 Mar 11665 11660 11X25 11X55 —258 

1903)0 10130 May 11450 11450 11270 11X30 —1.10 

18*00 70230 Jrt 17475 77475 IT2JV 11X35 — U0 

12760 1069s Sep 11*00 11360 11*08 11X00 —US 

11560 11200 Nov 11200 —130 

EsLSatas Prev. sales 574 

Prov. Dor Open lot £773 off <6 


BCE 

BCED 

Bk Nava Scotia 

BC Gas 

BC Plane 
BP Canada 
Bra ma lee 
Brunswick 
CAE 

Camwnvi 

CISC 

Canadian Pacific 
Can Packers 
CraiTIreA 


41%, 42Vft 
N.Q. — 
15M 15* 
15 15 

193ft 191ft 
17V, 171* 
8H M 
9\k m 
Ota 6ta 
0% ow 

30V, 31 

23 229ft 
1384 ISM 
2416 24V. 


Canadian Turbo 36Q *70 


Tokyo 


Akol Elects 
AsaW Chemical 
AsaM Glass 
Bank of Tokyo 
Bridgestone 
Conan 

r»wift 
ClfOh 


■IS 800 
810 793 

1400 1410 
1290 1290 
1140 1WO 
1610 1600 
1210 1210 
736 759 


Dal Nlooan Print 16U 1700 
Dahra House 2010 1990 
Dalwa Securities 1420 >410 


Frtiuc 
Full Bank 
Full Photo 
Fulltsu 
HlfOCM 
HitOCM Carte 
Honda 
ItaYokado 
Japan Airline* 

Kallma 


5340 5300 
2630 2640 
3690 3600 
1770 1250 
1300 1318 
104G 1020 

1540 1550 
4280 4300 
1230 1220 
1570 1580 
2930 2910 
4S5 *54 

1560 1570 

KuBOtO J8 757 

Kvocora 6V. C 6970 

Malta Elec irxts 1870 1880 

MOtSU Elec niks 1660 1650 

Mitsubishi Bk 2290 2290 

... 710 

Mitsubishi Eiee 785 797 

Mitsubishi Hev 004 830 

Mitsubishi Cara 1360 1330 

MITSUI and CO 786 77S 

Mttsukashl 
Mitsumi 
NEC 

NGK Insulators 1330 1300 

Nlkko Securities 1030 1000 

Ni pp on Kogaku 1*70 1450 


3 Stan 

Kirin Brewery 


1360 1340 
1360 1360 
ma im 


Nippon On 
Nippon Stoel 
Ninsan Yusen 
Nissan 
Nomura sec 
NTT(SF) 


1220 1218 
493 493 
672 656 
836 110 
2070 210e 
10844 10033 


Olympus Optical 1100 1160 

Pioneer 5180 5120 

RlCrtl 825 829 

Sanya Elec M3 657 

Siarp 1510 1490 

Shtexmj 892 888 

Shlnetsu Otem 1630 1620 

Saar 68w 6W 

Sumitomo Bk 2150 2120 

Sumitomo diem 580 564 

Sami Marine 1010 V9Q 

Suminnto Metal 54/ 540 

Tatel Carp, 10SD 1040 

Tabho Marine KUO ina 

TakedaOwm 1840 1808 

TDK 500 MSB 

Tel [In 630 598 

Tokyo Marine i960 1330 

Tokyo Elec Pw 3870 3190 

Tonnan PriAfUlO 1590 1570 

Tarav in* 678 670 

Toshiba 897 889 

Toyota . , i»so 1920 

YomalehJ Sec 1010 1010 


Cantor 
Cara 
CCL ind b 
C lneplex 
Com Inca 


N.Q. 259ft 
ILQ. 17 
II) 101* 
4J0 4J0 
T3Vi 23 lb 


Conwest ExpI A NX). — 
Corona A 5ta 5ta 

Denison Min ■ N.Q. — 
Dickenson Min A NX). — 
Dofasco 30ta 2016 

OyWxA 3 5 

Echo Bay Mines 99ft 99ft 
Eautty Silver A 1A6 1J0 
FCA Inti NX). 7W. 

Fad Ind A 9V, 99k 

FfefcTw Own A I7H 171ft 
FPl 8ta 741 

GaklCorp 170 39ft 

Gulf Cda Res itrtft 199k 
Hees Inti 194) 19ta 

Hemta CM Mines 9ta 99h 
KeUinoer 14 139ft 

Horsnam 10V, imn 

Hudson's Bov 27V, zrv, 


rmasaa 
Inca 
Intertiame 
Jannocfc 
Labatf 
Labi aw Co 
Mackenzie 
Magna mn A 
Maritime 
Mark Res 


2791 27Vi 

369ft J7U. 
48Vt 489ft 
164ft 164ft 
24 2446 
19V. 19 

8 81ft 
54 ft 6ftft 
19V. 194ft 
79ft NjQ. 


MacLean Hunter 109ft 


MaUon A 
Noma ind A 
Nonmtki 
Noranda Forest 
Norcen Energy 
Nava Carp 


n 


414ft 

7 74ft 

iBta im 
JJb 94ft 
NjQ. 25V. 
91ft 94ft 
34 341ft 
PBaurfn A 8 H 616 

Placer Dam* 17ftft 17W 

Poca Petroleum 79s 81ft 

pwa Cara 9Vft 9ta 

ftubtc Sturgeon NX). — 

Rovrock 74fc 746 

Renabtnmcft 1646 17ta 

RegersB 94ft 99ft 

Rothmans _ SI N.a 

floral Bank Can 241ft 34ta 

Rovrt TrustCo 9 9 

Soertre Res 346 346 

Stull's Hasp 1646 1646 

Seagram 1091ft lie 

Sears Can 1146 1216 

Shell Can «Sta 41 

sherrm Gordon 74ft TV, 

SHL Svstemhje 5Vft 5rt 

Southam 1946 199ft 

141ft 1346 
1046 109fc 

2146 3146 

179ft I79S 
ISVft 18 
28ta 264ft 
124ft 129b 
17Jft 171ft 
124ft 121ft 
7Vs 74» 
159ft 1546 
*65 *55 


SMICOA 
TeckB 

Thomson News 
Taranto Damn 
Taratar B 
Tranaatta Util 
TroMCdo Pine 
Triion FhtlA 
Trlnwjc 
Trine A 

Unlcara A _ 

Woodward's LM 2.10 120 


Toronto 


AUttbl Price 15W> lRft 
A onto) Eagle 6ta 616 
Air Canada 9ta 10 
Alberta Eneroy JSta iWft 
Am BOritCk Res K4ft 24VS 


Zurich 

Mia inti .835 880 

Aimutsn il j 1130 

Leu Holdings id» 1410 

Brawn Bcverl <880 4900 

OhaGetoV MB 3989 

CS Holding 1755 1770 

EWdraw 3090 3110 

Flsaw 1630 1655 

irtferxHscount 3170 3110 

Jacobs SuehOrd 7500 7SOO 

Jrtnmll 1660 1690 

LgrOriGyr 
MaevtnpKK 
Nestle 
Oerllftan-B 
PoraesaHid 
ftoche Holding B 
Safra Republic 
Sandor 


TWO 1200 
<7S0 4800 
8160 3200 
510 540 
1200 1200 
43H 4350 

2190 2210 
5480 5480 
440 448 
7390 7200 
JB 805 

«1 586 

Swfcs Yetksbank 1365 1380 

Union Bank 3430 3400 

Winterthur 3960 4020 

zuricnins tiso 9i« 

mx** 


Schindler 
Sober 
Survtfl loner 
Swistclr 
SBC 

Swtas Rrtnaur 


CORN (CBT) 

54X0 bu minimum- dollars per bushel 
31121ft 1ZTV, Mar 2X816 24846 245 Yl 246*6 -JlUft 

3L0flft 2J5 May 1571ft 157W 154 1541ft -JDlft 

2*816 241VS JUI 266 144 24116 2411ft —JOT* 

1871ft 24046 Sea 24516 2454ft 2429ft 242*ft —JO 

275 24JVS Dec 246 24*46 2439ft 24346 -JB4ft 

17546 249 Altar 1724ft 272*6 27096 271 —SUV. 

1794ft 158*6 MOV 2764ft 177 2754ft 274 —m 

Est Sales Prev. Sotos 36503 

Prav.DayOp«nlntJ3<.il4 aft 463 


SOYBEANS (CBT) 

5400 tju mini mum- dal tars t 


7JD 
7.11 
7.18 
AX 
654 
674 
6494ft 
AM 
6421ft 
Est. Sales 


2BSJKJ 
209.00 
19540 
19250 
TO9/JB 
19l5 
I9B50 
Est. Sale 


sr 

576 

SJO 


r bushel 


Altar SMft 57696 585 5*6 —.1446 

May 6*1 60ft 5^4 57496 —.1494 

Jul 617 6.194ft 6074ft 608Vft -,1416 

Ago 6J2K, 62446 6.139ft 6.M —.1396 

5034ft Sen 625 6264ft 6164ft 51ftVft — .12% 

X90VS Nov 63Z9ft 6359ft 675V, 63ft — ,114ft 

6039ft Jan 64446 64616 6364ft 637 —.1246 

61196 Mar ASS AST 649 649 -,101ft 

6394ft May 65694 —494ft 

^ Prav.Satas 3X943 

Prav.DevOpenlnLl 15404 un mo 
SOYBEAN MEAL (On? 

100 tans- dal tars per tan 

21200 m*t Mar 17170 17140 147*0 14770 —470 

16*50 Alloy 17300 17440 17*10 13*20 — 4JB 

17*00 Jul 17600 17800 17X90 17420 — (00 

17X50 Art, 17800 17940 17570 T75T0 -XBD 

17X00 falp 17970 18170 17750 17770 -370 

17250 Oct 181-10 18200 17900 17900 — X50 

17400 Dec 1800 1B50O 181J0 18200 — X10 

177 JO Jon 1840a 18400 0200 18200 -370 

Prey. Saha 1X329 
Prev. Day Onen inL 56231 up 465 
SOYBBAN OIL (CBT) 

4*000 lbs- daHara par 100 tts. 

1902 Mar 22JW 2202 2240 2244 —43 

Ttt.15 MOV 2279 22.99 2246 2248 —A* 

MBS JM 2230 2335 2277 2301 —51 

3000 Aug 2140 2240 2105 2305 —57 

2100 Sen 2X53 2XSJ 2118 2118 — J4 

2108 Oct 2X45 2X47 2125 201 -v49 

21.17 Dec 21X0 2375 2348 73.43 —M 

Ttm JOO 2X50 ~v92 

ail Mor 2345 —40 

Moy 2375 —45 

Ert. Sales Prev. Soles 8418 

Prev. Day Open Inf. 81725 U0414 


Livestock 



CATTLE CCME) _ 

IbA- cents per ID. „ 

74.15 Art- 8100 8202 
15 Jim 7772 7802 
Aug 7545 MBS 

Ocl 

7175 Dee 
7200 F«b 

7700 75.78 Aar 7640 

EsL Salem 1*548 Proy.aales 14482 
Ptwt.Vay Often Inf. 8043) rtf 50 
FEEDER CATTLE (CMC) 

44000 IbS.- cents per lb. 

9107 8070 Mar 9100 9105 

8937 8130 Acr 89-22 8940 

17.95 8*20 MOV 8775 8*10 

8777 8020 Aug 8745 8745 

8700 7975 Sen 8605 8485 

0642 8030 Oa 0665 8665 

8601 a? JO Nov 

8600 84.00 Jon 8600 8615 

Est. Sales 1358 Prev. Seles 1073 
Prev.DavOMnlnt 1*215 uu91 
HOQSCCMBl 

3a4»30».-a»nlsperlb. _ 

54.95 4160 Apr 5450 5660 

5*97 4778 Jl*l S8J0 3800 

5B.J0 Jul 5773 5/JS 

5L90 46.90 Aug 5470 5470 

4935 4XW CW 4933 493S 

4*50 4650 Dee 48.10 4*10 

4*25 4658 Feb 4775 4740 

4630 450S APT 46B9 4610 

EsLSatas W2S Prev. Seles 737S 
Prev. Dav Open Ini. 25349 off in 
PORK BELLIES (CMC) 

40000 1b&- centt per IB. 

7X45 4930 Mar A60O 6650 

7112 <9-50 Mar 6680 6700 

7180 5075 Jul 6650 tSSSi} 

mss sms Aug ssat M 

6300 5600 Feb 6145 WM 

61 JM 59JD0 _Mnr 
EsLSatas SIM* Prov.Sdes 173* 
Prev. Dav Open InL W up 31 


9075 9102 

8800 8935 
8752 8705 

8735 8752 
8405 8690 
8630 8650 
86 33 
B6S0 8605 


5170 5615 
5*15 5*40 
J7.15 5737 
5305 5637 
4*70 <692 

4790 4735 
4735 47X7 


4835 6*47 
6150 6570 
6530 6535 
6600 64*0 
6105 5970 
6*50 


—72 

—At 

-05 

—05 

— J3 
—72 
—.18 


—103 
—105 
-1 At 
—105 
—100 
-IJ» 


Food 

COFFEE CINYC5CE) 

37300 Ibx- cents per ta. m 

116)9 8175 Mar 7105 9200 

12300 8475 May 9L2S M 

11130 86N Jul 9S70 95 

11350 0930 SflP 9730 97. 

11600 n30 Dec 9975 IL . _ 

HJ73B fSJO Mgr 10200 10X00 

10600 9900 MOV 

mm loam Jut 

Est.SotaB *468 Prtv.Satas 9JS6 
Prev. Dav Coen int- <0323 unBU 
RWORLD 11 (NTCSCE) 



Ibs^anTtSPer i& 




807 

May 

9.18 

93* 

905 

80B 

Jul 

*90 

2J97 

1,74 

012 

Oct 

l.« 

4-75 


031 

Mar 

*30 

Uo 


8X5 

May 

133 

803 

*J5 

8X6 

Jul 





EsLSatas 1*5*7 Prav.Satas 19002 
Prev. Day Open int.l 1X327 

COCOA INY CSCE) 

10 metric iBM-Sner tan 

1581 607 Mar 1142 1142 

1170 1175 

1200 1202 

1227 1228 

1260 1282 


1572 1000 Mov 

1590 1060 Jul 

1515 1775 SAP 

1535 1215 Dec 


un 

*05 

802 

831 

*34 

*43 


1143 1144 

113) 1154 

1180 1182 
1211 1214 

1247 1247 


—09 
-ill 
+02 
— JB 
—01 
+03 


-31 

-06 

—28 


Metals 

HI GRADE COPPER (COMEX) 
25000 lbs.- cants per lb. 


10660 10700 
10700 10700 


Sea won 
Htah 

Season 

LOW 


Open 

High 

Low 

Close 

Cha. 

9102 

*036 


9097 


9097 

91 JB 

— vin 

91X4 

9074 

Die 

9095 

9095 

9087 

909! 

—03 

Est. Sates 

Prev.Sales366.29B 





Prev.DovQpen|nf78U24 up 24066 
BRITISH POUND (IMMI 
5 per pound- 1 Prtnf enucBs 500001 
1.9898 10610 Mor 10588 10604 10426 10468 

1.9600 1J660 Jun 10320 10348 10166 10210 

10340 10230 SOP 10170 10170 lJBftO 10014 

Brt.Safas Prev. Sales 26661 

Prev. Day Open Ini. 32389 up 2371 
CANADIAN DOLLAR (IMMI 
Sperdlr-I paint eanalsSOflOOl 


—154 

—158 

—156 


122X0 

9130 

Mar 

11700 

9905 

Anr 

11700 

9700 

May 

11500 

10220 

Jun 

113X0 

96X0 

Jul 

10*30 

10200 

AUV 

T10JO 

93X0 

faP 

10*35 

101X0 

Oct 

10500 

10100 

Nov 

10*50 

94X0 

Dec 

104X0 

99X5 

Jan 

KH.ro 

10400 

Feb 

10600 

9600 

Mar 

106X0 

10000 

Mav 

10300 

101.10 

Jul 

IOX45 

10200 




Dec 



Jm 

EsLSatas 

7000 Prav. Si 


10560 10560 
IQS09 KK0O 


10680 10400 
10330 H&5D 


Prev. Dav Onen InL 3&S95 op <12 
SILVER (COMEX) 

5000 trevez.- cents oer travm. 

Mor 4100 

Apr 

May 4200 <220 
JUI 4365 4285 
SeP <310 4310 
Dec 4*90 4410 
Jon 

war 4490 4490 
MOV _ . 

Jul 4513 4533 

Sfp 

Dec 4713 4713 
Jon 

^ . . rev. Sole* ®;»3 

Prev. Day Open Inf. 97X07 up 10QS 


10900 10900 
10*70 10*75 
10770 10730 
10&50 10675 
10570 10600 
10535 

105.10 105.10 
10500 10405 
10400 18625 

104.10 10600 
10400 10150 
laiso mu 
W20O 10000 
10230 102.10 
10100 W1.S! 

101 JO 
10071 
9900 


—100 

-2.10 

—275 

=» 

—135 

=s 

—1.15 

—100 

—100 

-101 

—100 

—100 

—100 

—100 

—100 

—100 


6650 

3S0X 

3760 

3690 

6470 

3550 

667X 

*540 

m 

62X5 

3740 

5,‘MJS 

4940 

61X0 

9890 

3820 

3850 

5570 

3950 

4B25 

4120 

477X 

4080 

Est Sates 31000 


4190 4040 4070 — 93 


PLATINUM (NYME) 

50 trov az.-daBars per trov az. 

55430 37X50 Apr <1600 41650 

52*50 37800 Jul 42000 42000 

51300 38350 Oct 42430 <2500 

451.50 38700 Jan 42700 <2700 

43*50 *9600 Anr 

Est. Sales _ Prev. Satas 4774 
PTOv.Doyi 


/Open Ir4. UjfJ off 137 


PALLADIUM (NYME) 

UO tray az- dot tars per ax 
1420Q 7938 Mar 88A B3D 

12X25 8000 Jun 89M 90-25 

11»X0 8873 Sob 9*25 9030 

11430 8230 Dec 9130 9130 

13575 8875 Mar 

Eat Sales Prav.Satas - 294 

/.Davr 


40*5 4110 

4133 4160 

mss oi-o 

4260 4286 

4300 
4340 4367 

442X 
<533 44*1 
4562 
46*0 4633 
4467 


41000 41230 
41430 41650 
41730 42000 
42530 42430 
429.18 


8735 87X0 
8*25 88 M 
8930 69X5 

9030 9035 

9170 


—97 
—117 
— 1BX 

—1*4 

—tax 
—100 
—110 
— 11.1 
—ID 
— 11.1 
— 11.1 


+00 

+170 

+100 

+138 

+100 


—75 

—35 

—75 


Prev. 1 


1 Open InL 4003 w>9s 


GOLD (COMEX) 

r OL- doUors Per troy az. 


lootrayarr 
40830 35530 

46000 35700 


Ator 

Anr 37000 37100 


36400 


38050 Jan 37470 37470 36870 

36330 Aog 37730 37730 37170 

7ABJX Oct 38000 3WM> 377X0 

<8300 37050 Dec 38X70 38370 37*40 

37400 Fab 386X0 384X0 384X0 

38X50 Anr 

400$ 38508 Jun 

38900 Aug 

38930 oa 

39900 Dec 40X00 40300 40300 

Est. Soles 35000 Prav.Satas 44722 
Prav-Doy Open lot KSU offxtn 


36970 

37270 


B.10 

®0O 

■yum 

139070 

39470 

39870 

«WSB 


—500 
—500 
-508 
— 5.10 
-570 

— 5 2B 
SJO 

— 5J20 
— 


—570 

—5.10 

-500 


Financial 


US T. BILLS (IMM) 

Si mUltan-onol MO pet. 

20 9429 

9*19 


94X3 

91X0 Seo 95 

M 9405 

9308 

74 m 

94.13 

9224 DOC T. 

X3 93X1 

ran 

93X1 

9305 

93X7 Mar 

Jun 



93X6 

9*75 


Est. Sales Prev. Sates 1+371 

Prev. Day Onen I nt. 3*010 off 354 

S m TREASURY (CBT) 

5100000 Prin-atsB.32nds at 100 pet 
02.180 97000 Mar 100755 101000 1007*0 101080 

SUBS 99010 Jim 100008 100.165 100080 10*165 
EU. Safes Prov. 5a las 24,120 

Prev. Day Onen Ini. 84079 off 1024 
18 YR. TREASURY (CBT) 

TSP- rt W» ,, » B W d W 98-22 99-5 
100-71 93-18 Jun 98-1 98-20 97-25 98*19 

108-1 97 Sep 97*15 98 *7*19 98 

Dee 97-14 

EsT. Sotos Prav.Satas 46480 

Prev. Dav OMn Int SL2D3 o«1063 
US TREASURY BONDS (COT) 
(BPCt-S10QJWkptsBi33ndsaf lttecM 
99-12 79-31 Mar 95-2 96-1 94*22 96-1 

994 82-18 Jim 94-11 954 93-31 958 

995 85-29 MP 93-16 86-16 934 9446 

98-20 85-19 Dec 92-30 9347 92-30 93-27 

9913 85-14 Mar 92-17 73-9 92-tt 999 

97-19 85-3 Jim 91-21 92*25 91-21 92-25 

954 87-14 Sep 91-17 92-10 91-17 92-10 

94-11 856 Dec 91-7 91-29 91-4 91*29 

EsLSatas Prtv.Sales $33 

Prtv.DoyOnenlntJWJMO ua7702 
MUNICIPAL BONDS (CBT) 
S1DOIlxtadtoi-0l5&32iM5Oflinaa_, u „ 

93*11 85 Rtar 91-W 91-20 91-10 91*W 

93-2 86-26 Jun 90-14 90-25 90-12 90-25 

92-11 84*7 Sen 89*31 90*4 1931 906 

19-28 B628 Dec _ 09-20 

Est. Sales _ Prav.Satas SM3 

Prev, OavOeen InL axao 1 — • 

EURODOLLARS HMM) 

SI miUtofHNsef MOPCT. 


I Off 344 


91X0 

nw 

9243 

9205 

9204 

9109 

9109 

9101 

9146 

9T46 

•107 


...to Mor 9X41 91X6 9139 ?X« 

8901 Jun 93X0 93X4 9309 93X3 

9004 Sep 9110 9116 9340 9115 

9001 Dec 9202 9209 9201 9207 

9009 Mar 92X0 92X6 9248 9205 

9045 Jun 92.11 92.14 9305 92.14 

9002 Sen 9108 9109 9101 9109 

9054 Det 91^ 9104 9106 JIM 

9078 Mar 9109 9159 9\Sl 9105 

9077 Jun 91X8 91X8 5-fl 91X7 

9*27 SeP 9139 9139 9132 *157 

9072 CMC 9132 91JO 91.1S 9130 

«*» Mar 9130 9130 9L13 M-17 

90X0 Jun 91.11 91.11 9104 9108 


+.10 

+09 

+04 


+370 

+085 


+16 

+17 

+16 

+1S 


+27 

426 

+25 

+23 

+05 

+25 

+25 

425 


+7 

+11 

+12 

+13 


+07 

+07 

+07 

+08 

+03 

+02 


—01 

-01 

-m 


0691 

7990 

Mar 

0616 

0651 

0616 

0647 

+38 

0OO 

7995 

Jun 

0554 

0585 

0549 

0SB2 

+38 

0574 

7985 

Sop 

0500 

0530 

0300 

0532 

+» 

0520 

0175 

Dec 

0650 

0450 

0450 

0484 

+31 

0420 

0268 

Mar 

0410 

04IO 

0410 

0440 

+34 

0430 

0330 

Jun 




0400 

♦34 

Est. Sates 


Prev. Sates 11X41 





Prev. Day Open InL 28023 unSSa 
GERMAN MAJUCffMM) 
Spermark-lPotolenurtsRUW n 


0912 

X820 

Mar 

X3S2 

0362 

0298 

X32I 

0070 

0233 

Jun 

X3M 

0321 

X257 

X279 

X810 

X2» 

Sep 

jots 

£378 

.4220 

X244 

X770 

X300 

Dec 

X240 

X240 

X240 

-6714 

EsLSatas 


Prav.Satas 59046 



-SI 

—52 

—66 


Prav. Dav Open InL 7S066 i»7x41 
JAPANESE YEN (MUM) 
f per yen* 1 natnt counts 50000001 
088040 006315 Mar 00726 1 00727* 0O7Z12 007226 

JUn 007235 007743 007181 007196 

Sep 0O7ZB0O7235 007170 0O7W4 
Dec 007)85 

, Mm 007261 007211 007261 087191 

Est.Sales Prav. 5otas 4X941 

Prav. Day Open inf. 60396 unlOll 
SWISS FRANC (IMM) 

5 per franc- 1 00 Int aauats 500001 
010 s 


D 0801B 

0Q7B7P 

007589 007371 


-MOD 

Mar 

7305 

7328 

7265 

7294 

—11 

.7065 

Jun 

7271 

7294 

7232 

7261 

—12 

■6914 

Sop 

7230 

7230 

7210 

7237 

—11 

7333 

Doc 

7211 

7220 

7211 

7222 

—13 


0090 

Est. Soles Prav.Satas 34,103 
Prav. Dav Open lot. 56X63 up2JO< 


Jul 8X70 8400 

oa 7200 72.15 
Dee A7jn new 
Mar 6*55 6*65 

Mav 69.10 6930 

Jul 6930 6930 


Industrials 

COTTON 2 (NYCE) 

auno no.- cents per ib. 

K ** ^ ^ 

74J5 46J7 

6*X0 4X75 

6905 «Ui 

70.15 65.10 

7030 *4 50 ... 

Ew.sotas iooo Prav. Sotos., *«■ 
Prav. Dav Open Int 430*7 off 682 
HEATING OIL (NYME) 

< 2000 sal- cents per pal 
•zzm 4930 Anr 5430 55X0 

8*50 48X0 Mov 51-70 5230 

B5J5 ADO Jun JUKI 5135 

8500 4800 JO) 50JSB 5133 

Mfl7 49-00 AUS 50.90 51 M 

e<2K 5035 Sap 52X0 SIOB 

B50O 5130 OCJ 5160 5430 

mOO 5230 Nov 54X0 S30 

VM 5X30 Dec 55X0 5*20 

OSD Jan 55.10 5 5SO 

^31-70 5000 Mov 49 JO 49 JO 

EASWa _ Prav.Satas 14*97 
Prav. Dav OfwilnL 80365 OtfBftS 
CNUGHB OILINYME) 


8X50 

8125 

71JO 

67X0 

6*55 

69.10 

6938 


5430 

51X0 

5030 

5*15 

5000 

52.40 

5X50 

5530 

55.10 

4930 


8X42 -01 


7138 

67XS 


6*90 
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ACROSS 

i Hollywood and 
irucMe 
s Surface lor 
Gretzky 
a Disposition 
ts Prototypical film 
1 3 Witfl no holds 
barred 

16 'There lived 
- — m days of 
yore" 

Thackeray 
t7 Bordenng 
is Swing, for one 


19 SuHuc with 
Brooklyn 

20 A high old time 

21 Writers 
Morrison and 
Bambara 

22 Uzbek or 
Tadzhik: Abbr. 

23 Infant or tact 
ender 


24 Take down 
or two 


2 S Machinist's pin 
2 a Portable bed 
29 Resume reader 


Solution to Previous Puzzle 
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DD 0 Q 0 0000 ana 

HD0H 0Q000 0030 
000 aaaa □ 000 a 
Q00QQQQQ000D00Q 
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□0000 0aaQEiaa 
H00B0S000B0aaag 
00B0 00 BB asaag 
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si Hangs in there 

33 On the carpet 

36 Actress 
Sbasberg 

37 Strong 
wrapping paper 

aa Male gypsy 

39 Apostatize 

41 Surleit 

49 Comedian 
Olsen 

46 Rock group that 
included J. 
Osborne 

47 South African 
leader 
1862-1919 

48 Trireme 
propellant 

49 Rita's Khan 

so Put in the 
minutes 

51 Dumbfounded 

55 'Once upon 


1 Chess piece 

2 A versatile May 

3 Von 

Richthofen's 

encounters 

4 Dele deleters 

5 Gilbertian 
princess 

6 High pass 
7 1 specialist 

a "Le 

Massenet opera 
9 Part of T.G.f.F. 

10 Architects' 
products 

11 Lumpy 

12 Zrti or vermicelli 


14 Baryshnikov 


sg Where things 
sometimes go 
57 Bit of evidence 


58 Actress Kate ot 
“Atlantic City" 


59 'Catch a 
monarch 

60 Snead's needs 


is Civet's cousin 
22 Rubbed gently 

25 Notched, as a 
battlement 

26 Brit lexicon 

27 Highest part 

30 “If a 

Hammer" 

32 dog (acts 

the swell) 

33 One who 
quarantines 

34 Count noses 



G New York Tbnes, edited ty Eugene MakshL. 


35 Guard dog's 42 Finery 

comment 43 subjects 

38 High perch 44 Like some 

40 He wrote pitchers 

‘Sophie's 47 Beauty's 

Choice" admirer 


49 Mellow, as wine 

52 Alphabet run 

53 Actress Julie 
from Norway 

54 it ends end of 
OcL 



ROTHMANS 
KING SIZE 
REALLY 
SATISFIES 


THE BEST TOBACCO MONEY CAN BUY 


EUROPE 


U.K. Power Issue 
Is Oversubscribed 


Investor's Europe 
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1600 


f implied he Our Staff Fmm llispatchei 
LONDON — A.s shares in two 
privatized state-owned electricity 
genera lory prepare to start trading 


in London on Tuesday, the govern- 
ment advisers announced that the 


merit advisers announced that the 
offer of shares to the public had 
been 5.4 times oversubscribed. 

Analysis called the transaction a 
success, but a less resounding one 
than previous British privatization 
exercises. 

iCIeinwori Benson LuL, advisor 
in the Department or Energy, said 
that more than 1.9 million share 
applications were received for 
shares in National Power PLC and 
PowerGen PLC. 

This set off a “clawback” mecha- 
nism, in which the amount of 
shares available to domestic insti- 
tutional investors was scaled back 
to 27.8 percent of the available 
stock, from 52 percent. 

The government raised a total of 
£2.2 billion ($4.09 billion) by sell- 
ing 1.23 billion shares at 17S pence 


Soviets See GNP 
Slumping 11.6% 


Agencc Fruncr-Preijr 

LONDON — The crisis in the 
Soviet economy is set to deepen in 
1991, with slumping production 
raising the possibility of a return to 
the f amin e conditions of the 1 930s, 
says a report by Gosplan. the offi- 
cial state planning organization. 

In an end-1990 review of the 
economy, Gosplan predicts an 1 1.6 
percent fall in the Soviet GNP, 
compared with a 3 percent drop in 
1990. 

Details of the report, which was 
given confidentially to the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and the Eu- 
ropean Community, were broad- 
cast by the BBC. 


each. The government retained 
stakes of 40 percent in each of the 
companies for sale at a later date. 

As a result of the clawback 
mechanism, almost every individ- 
ual who applied for shares got 
them, leaving individuals with 49.4 
percent of the total number of 
shares on sale, investors outside the 
country got 22.8 percent. 

Trading in the shares begins at 
2:30 local time on Tuesday. : “ 

According to the London Stock 
Exchange, there will be no exten- 
sion to trading time, as there was 
for the start of dealings in the 12 
electricity distribution companies 
last Dec. 11. 

Analysts said they did not expect 
the power generators', share prices 
to rise as impressively as the shares 
of the recently privatized regional 

electricity boards, which gained as 
much as 60 percent when trading 
began. That offer was more than 10 
times oversubscribed. 

The pricing was less generous 
this time, because the government 
was seeking to limit criticism that it 
was selling off assets too cheaply. 

Both companies' earnings will be 
very secure for the first two years 
after privatization, analysts said. 

But contracts- with state-owned 
Bri tish Coal and with the electricity 
distribution companies will end af- 
ter 1993. while new companies will 
enter the power-generating market. 

Nevertheless, the outlook is 
promising. 

The companies “will adopt a 
strategy that involves managing the 
entry of new generators onto die 
market,’' said a recent report by the 
slockbrokerage UBS/ Phillips. & 
Drew. “This will result in a loss of 
market share, but margins will 
grow, post-1994," the report con- 
tinued. adding, “Overall we expect 
this strategy to result in strong 
earnings growth." (Reuters, AP) 
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Fujitsu Agrees to Buy 
British Telecom Unit 


IRON HORSE 


MARKETING & CONSULTING GROUP, LIMITED 

Specializing in: '■ 

THE AMERICAN MARKET PLACE 
To successfully compete In ihe UiLA. demands an intense knowledge ot 
the American market place. We will lormukate, execute and follow through 
with, your specific marketing strategy to insure your products' successful 
entry aid viability In America. 

GENERAL CONSULTING 

Do you have the distributional advantage over your competition but are 
too big to react quickly? Are you bo vertically Integrated that you are 
investing too much money and time being your own soppGer? Are you 
losing market share for no apparent reason? we can help. 

Contact 


IRON HORSE MARKETING & CONSULTING GROUP, . 
LIMITED, LONDON 

1st Floor, Beil House, 49 Greenwich High Road, London SE10 8JL 
Telephone: 061-692-2434. 081-692-0470 - Fax: 081-692-2107 


A genre France- Presi e 

TOKYO —Fujitsu Ltd.. Japan's 
largest computer company, said 
Monday it would acquire 75 per- 
cent of the U.K. transmission-man- 
ufacturing facilities of a subsidiary 
of British Telecom PLC. 

A Fujitsu spokesman said the 
deal, wtuch wfll involve the forma- 
tion of a new company in Birming- 
ham. would require an initial in- 
vestment of £18 million (S34 
million), but refused to disclose 
further details. 

The new company will acquire 
the products division of British Te- 
lecom's wholly owned Falcrum 
Communications Ltd., which 
makes transmission equipment and 
other telecommunications prod- 
ucts. Ftyitsu said in a statement. 

Fujitsu, which acquired 80 per- 
cent of Britain’s biggest computer 
manufacturer. ICL. for £700 mil- 
lion last year, will hold 74.9 percent 
of the new company. The remain- 
ing 24.1. percent wul be held by 
British Telecom, which also will 
retain Fulcrum's services division. 

“We would like' to contribute to 
;the U.K. manufacturing industry 
by providing our advanced tech- 
nology to Fulcrum." Fujitsu said. 

The new company will retain the 
old name and continue to employ 
the 620 people affected by the own- 
ership change, which is expected to 
be completed on April 2. 




fiir V’ i( ,/onr 


A Fujitsu director, Michio Fuji- 
saki. will be appointed nonexecu- 
tive chairman of the new company, 
while Fulcrum’s managing direc- 
tor. Tim Pickup, will remain in that 
post. Fujitsu said. 

The Fujitsu spokesman said Ful- 
crum. established in 1985. had sales 
of £37 million last year, with the 
product division accounting for the 
bulk of revenue. 

Telecommunications accounts 
for about 20 percent of Fujitsu’s 
sales, which totaled 2.55 trillion 
yen (SI 8.8 billion) last year. 


Italcable Buys Stake 

InLaofthi>U.S. 


Rearers 

• ROME — Italcable SpA, It- 
aly’s state-owned internation- 
al telecommunications opera- 
tor, said Monday it had 
bought a 20 percent stake in 
LCI Communications Hold-, 
ing of the United States for 50 
biflion (ire (S43 million).. ■ 

LCI is part of the National 
Telecommunications Net- 
work. a consortium of six com- 
panies that administers nu- 
merous fiberoptic networks 
throughout North America. 
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How in die world 
can ice publish so much 


international news ? 


London 






Toronto 





Berlin 


Madrid 


Genes a 


Rome 


Caribbean 


Warsaw 


Mexico Citv 


Managuz 


0 r\ 


San Salvador 


Riode Janeiro 




Budapest 


Morrow 


Buenos Aires 


.3^. / 


Jerusalem ■ ^ 
Cairo • ' 



Abidjan 


Nairobi 


Johannesburg ’ 


New Delhi 


r >"—- - 


/ Bangkok 
Beijing 


Tokvo 


I Ve get around. 


The New York Times maintains foreign bureaus 
in the 26 cities shown above. 


These bureaus generate thousands of stories 
a year. More than three pages of international 
news appear in The Times on. an average : 
weekday. And some five pages on an average 
Sunday. 


In each of the last three years, correspondents 
of The New York Times have won. Pulitzer 
Prizes U.S. journalism's highest honor — for' 

‘‘distinguished reporting on international 
affairs.” 


Quality goes hand in hand with quantity. 


The. bottom line? When it comes to voicing 
informed opinion on global matters, it’s 
obvious that our readers travel in the best 
of circles. 


SJ)c JfcUrfjork 


Run it Bicknell 
Managing Director 
Inicnuiiioiia) Advertising 


Peter Irby 
European Manager 
The New York Times 
1 ondon Bureau Ltd. 

London International Press Centre 
7<i Shoe Lane.' London L'< '4 A ?J B 
(44-7! ) 136-3322 


Nick DiGiovanni 

Manager. Internal ional Ad v ert imik 
T he Ne« \ ork Times 
229 Vi esl 43d Street 
New York. New York i003t> 

(2121 3fo-f2(15 
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Frans’ Confidence Falls 



Jan as Plans lor 

spending Are Cut Back 


^®D*ce Franet^Pneae 

TOKYO — Jamn&» K.V*; of.lipward pressures cm prices were 

■^HfidOce deterio^M stable, while inventories were 

tbe first quarto of this to decline in the coming 

.expected to fall fimSf S 15 S® 111 " *A*r rising sharply in the 
■panics plan ^ rmSf , r !? e , coia ' thjee “onths of the year. Dun 
lays this year out " & Bradstnw said, 

based IwSSyKSS Surweys ** t Tfac Attest survey, conducted in 
' ' The U.S. hi^nZ?^ r . *h® P 351 two weeks, found that 54 

'conccan Dun * r!^i 0nr ^ 0n P®®® 11 of respondents expected 
said its higher sales in the June^arter, 

'fines sho^^Sot ** ^ down from 57 percent in the March 

quarter and 80 percent in the D* 

■ ^ begmning^S? “ ““ qQar ‘ CB “ b f quan ^* Tw “P M “ - pcr " 

• It , A Pnt- cent forecast improved earamgs, 

goods were ?Jf cturcraof durable up from 23 percent in the Man* 
'about to^t pessimistic quarter but down from 60 percent 

■Sf^^iewholesakrsand in December. 

. ngmrfacturm of nondurables pre- 
.dtcteri a modest rebound in the 
ApnJ-Jnne period. 

■ pe survey found similar expec- 
ts 1005 for corporate profits. Pars 
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China Seeks 
More Investors 
For New Zone 

rige/ice Fhmre-Presse 

■ HONG KONG — China 
will further open its huge Pu- 
dong development plan in 
Shanghai to foreign investors 
by inviting overseas capital to 
develop financial, property 
and retail businesses there, 
' press reports said Monday. 

The daily Ta Rung Pao 
quoted Ye Longfei, a top eco- 
nomics official in the eastern 
Chinese coastal city, as saying 
that so far 55 foreign enter- 
prises had signed various in- 
vestment commitments in Pu- 
dong, a 200 square kilometer 
(80 square mile) region to the 
east of Shanghai. 

Shanghai officials have said 
the plan would require up to 
$10 billion in the next 10 
years, with more than half of 
the amount expected to be lent 
by the Chinese government 


Price fears were almost un- 
changed, with 30 percent of respon- 
dents expecting higher prices in the 
June quarter compared with 34 
percent and 3! percent in the two 
previous quarters. 

Nine percent of respondents 
forecast bigger inventories in the 
coming three months, down from 
1 1 percent in the March quarter but 
up from 1 percent in the December 
quarter, the company said. 

Separately, the Nihon Keizai 
S himhun daily said that Japanese 
businesses plan to roirruil capital 
outlays in fiscal 1991, which begins 
April 1, after three consecutive 
years of double-digit growth. 

Aggregate domestic capital 
spending of 1,500 companies that 
responded to the newspaper's sur- 
vey U likely to rise 1 1 percent from 
the previous year to 20.822 trillion 
yen (S153.8 billion) in fiscal 1991, 
the Nihon Keizai said. 

Heir capital-spending growth 
rates were 16.3 percent in fiscal 
1988. 15.4 percent in fiscal 1989 
and an estimated 15.5 percent in 
fiscal 1990. 

The newspaper attributed the 
slowdown in capital-outlay plans 
to higher interest rales, slower re- 
covery of the U.S. economy and the 
uncertain outlook for the domestic 
economy. 

Bright spots were found in do- 
mes tic -demand-oriented indus- 
tries. with steelmakers intending to 
boost capita] spending by 1 1.1 per- 
cent while retailers hope to boost 
capital spending by 19.8 percent 


Squeeze Hits Jakarta Banks 


By Michael Richardson 

Intemathmai Herald Tribune 

A tough anti-inflation drive 
imposed oy the government of 
Indonesia has driven interest 
rates dramatically higher and ex- 
posed serious weaknesses in the 
country’s deregulated banking 
system, analysts said Monday. 

The right-money policy — in- 
tensified recently to curb specu- 
lation that the Indonesian rupiah 
would be devalued —is expected 
to cause a number of bank fail- 
ures or mergers in 1991. 

Economists also said high in- 
terest rates will cut domestic in- 
vestment, which is a far larger 
source of economic expansion 
than foreign investment. 

Sanjoy Gtowdhuiy. regional 
economist in the Singapore of- 
fice of Merrill Lynch, said that 
‘'exceptionally tight monetary 
policy,” weak demand for Indo- 
nesian manufactured exports 
and a drop in oO prices since the 
start of the Gulf war are likdy to 
slow real economic growth in In- 
donesia to between 5.5 percent 
and 6 percent in 1991. 

Indonesia is Asia’s leading oil 
exporter and the world's largest 
exporter of liquefied natural gas, 
but manufactures and other nan- 
oil goods now account fex almost 
70 percent of export earnings. 

The Indonesian economy grew 
by over 7 percent both 1989 and 
1990. Inflation surged to around 
10 percent last year the govern- 
ment budget aims to hold it to 7 


percent for the fiscal year begin- 
ning April 1. 

To curb inflation, interest 
rates have been faced up by 
Bank Indonesia, the central 
bank. Twelve-month deposit 
rates currently stand at around 
26 percent, up from 17 percent in ■ 
June 1990 and 20 percent at the 
end of last year. 

Indonesian bankers and offi- 
cials said deregulation, including 

Hie right-money 
policy could lead 
to mergers or 
failures. 


the opening of Indonesia in late 
1988 to additional foreign and 
domestic banks, had fueled infla- 
tion by creating an explosive 
growth in the amount of money 
m circulation. 

Since 1988, more than 60 new 
banks have been incorporated 
and older banks have opened 
hundreds of new branches. 

Over-rapid expansion, short- 
age of named staff, mismanage- 
ment in some banks and exces- 
sive competition for funds have 
strained the banking system, 
prompting Bank Indonesia to 
announce recently that it would 
tighten supervision and enforce 
lending limits on loan portfolios. 

By sharply reducing money 
supply late last month to end 
devaluation the au- 


thorities have madeit more likely 
that a number of smaller, under- 
capitalized private banks win fail ' 
or be taken over by larger con- 
cerns, analysts said. 

“Consolidation of the hanlnng 
system was bound to oame soon- 
er or later,” said a foreign banker 
in Jakarta. “This squeeze will ac- 
celerate the process.” 

Johannes Sums rim, the fi- 
nance minister, told a business 
conference in Bali last week that 
the government would not bail 
out any banks that collapse. 

- However, Adrianus Mooy, 
governor of Bank Indonesia, said 
the central bank would provide 
emergency credits to banks with 
liquidity problems as long as 
they are otherwise sound. 

He said two banks had been 
forced to use this facility and 
another is in discussions. 

Late last year, two banks ran 
into serious difficulties — one 
after an scandal 

and another following more than 
S400 million in foreign-exchange 


president director of 
Bank Barm Days, said that al- 
though bank customers had ben- 
efited from deregulation, raising 
additional capital for the coun- 
try’s development was likdy to 
be very difficult in the short run 
because of high interest rates and 
problems in the banking sector. 

Although inflation appears to 
have stabilized, Mr. Chowdhmy 
said it was unHkdy the govern- 
ment would ease its tight money 
policy before late this year. 


Thailand 
Lifts Growth 
Estimate 

Reuters ~ -j 

BANGKOK — Thailand's na- 
tional economic planning agency 
has revised its earlier economic 

forecasts following the aid of the 
Gulf war, and cm Monday predict- 
ed stronger growth for the coun- 
try's economy. 

The economic growth forecast 
for 1991 has been revised to a rate 
of 9 percent, from 7 percent at the 
end of 1990>the National Econom- 
ic and Social Development Board 
said. 

This again puts Thailand on top 
of world economic growth rates, - 
the affosy noted, ating figures 
provided by Noamra Research In- 
stitute of Japan. 

The board expects an average 
1991 oil price of $23.60 a barrel, 
compared with a current price of 
around $19.80. 

The brighter picture for Thai- 
land is linked to the expectation of 
reconstruction week to be done in 
Kuwait and Saudi Arabia. 

Most contracts are expected to 
. be given to U&finns, spurring the 
U.S. economy from an earlier-pre- 
dicted zero nowth rale to 2 percent 
growth in 1991. 

Thailand expects to expoit $27.6 
billion-worth of goods in 1991, 
about $800 million higher than the 
aaHiw estimate, while remittances 
from Thai workers in the Middle 
East are Mtimated to jump 15 per- 
cent to $1 bflKon. 
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Vietnam Tries to Lure 
Foreign Investment 


Honshu Says Oei 
To Drop Caption 

Reuters 

TOKYO — The Singapore in- 
vestor Oei Hong Leong has given 
up his attemp t to become the major 
sharehdderm the Japanese paper 
manufacturer Honshu Paper Co., a 
Honshu spokesman said Monday. 

He said Mr. Oei’s Hong Kong 
investment firm, Di mka (ELK.) 
Lid., told the Japanese government 
on March 8 that it would not exer- 
cise the options it held on about 
about 33 percent of Honshu’s out- 
standing shares. 


Development R ank of Singapore Profit Up 


Rouen 

SINGAPORE — Development 
Bank of Singapore Ltd. said Mon- 
day that its group net profit rose 
14.4 percent to 28635 milli on Sin- 
gapore dollars ($1643 million) last 
year, mainly because of an enlarged 
lending portfolio. 

The profit gain compared with a 
25.1 potent jump in 1989, but was 
sharply higher than forecasts. 
Many analysis had predicted 
growth of between 5 percent and 10 
percent for 1990. 

“The primary source of DBS 


bank’s earnings continued to be 
from interest income,” the bank 
said. Its loan portfolio expanded 
34.1 percent, to 11 billion dollars, 
despite “some slackening of loan 
demand following the Gulf crisis." 

DBS, the biggest local bank in 
terms of assets and income, said net 
interest earnings rose 17.6 percent 
at group level and 21.0 percent at 
parent bank leveL 

Other rn rra nft including invest- 
ment-banking and treasury in- 
come, grew 413 percent at 
level and 18.1 percental bank 1 


40.86 nrilti on shares in Singapore 
Petroleum Co. by the group last 
September helped boost its earn- 
ings from other income. 

■ Reppd Results Gain 

Government-controlled Keppel 
said Monday that its pretax 
it last year rose. 45 percent, 
Ageoce France-Prcsse reported. 

Keppel group’s pretax profit was 
225 mflEon Singapore dollars com- 
pared with 1 55.2 million doDara the 
previous year. 


Ageacr France-Presse 

HO CHI MINH CITY — The 
first foreign investment forum held 
in Vietnam opened here Monday 
With more than 1,000 Vietnamese 
and foreigners attending the Unit- 
ed Narions-backed event 

Opening the forum at the Former 
Smith Vietnamese residential pal- 
ace, Vice Prime Minister Vo Van 
Kiet affirmed Vietnam's economic 
liberalization policies, saying, "The 
only way for development is the 

dump frrwn a flfn huliTtri atvm r rmy 

to a market system under the policy 
of rcnewaL" 

Mr. Kiet, a member of the Viet- 
namese Communist Party poHtbu- 
ro and architect of the economic 
reforms, introduced here since 
1986. underlined Vietnam's objec- 
tive of joining the world economy. 

"To develop our economy we 
have a great need for capital, new 
technology and foreign expertise,” 
Mr. Kiet said. 


In December 1987, Vietnam 
adopted a foreign-investment pro- 
tection law. Under it, private com- 
panies enjoy the same protection as 
those in toe state system, according 
to Mr. Kiet. 

Between the introduction of the 
foreign investment laws and the 
aid of 1990, foreign investment in 
Vietnam reached SI.4. billion, ac- 
cording to official sources. 

Nepal Aids Two Banks 
With Problem Loans 

Agertee Franct-Presse 

KATHMANDU. Nepal — The 
government is to spend 1 .89 billion 
rupees ($62 mxDion) to bail out two 
commercial banks. Ministry of Fi- 
nance officials said Monday. 

Nepal Bank Ltd. and Rastriya 
Banqya Bank were hurt by the fail- 
ure of several state-run corpora- 
tions. 
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SPORTS 


New Car, Same Senna 


In the U.S. Grand Prix 


The Assor.aied Pros 


PHOENIX — The transition 
was seamless, the victory over- 
whelming. the races in victory lone 
the same. 

Ayr ion Senna of Brazil and the 
Me£aren-Honda team's director. 
Ron Dennis, celebrated on the vic- 
iorv podium following Sunday's 
U.S. Grand Prix. the opening race 
on the circuit. 

First. Senna, the defending 
champion, sprayed Dennis with 
champagne. Then the normally 
staid Dennis grabbed the bottle 
and chased his driver around the 
podium, pouring champagne on 
Senna. 

Senna, who will turn 31 on 
March 21. had just made a sham- 
bles of the race through the streets 
of downtown Phoenix, which for 
the third year opened the Formula 
One season. He had led every one 
cfiheKf laps — shortened from the 
scheduled 82 by a two-hour time 
limit — on the newly configured 
2.312-milc <3. 720- kilometer), 12- 
turn circuit. 

He built leads of up to 44 sec- 
onds and was so far ahead midway 
through the race that the only ques- 
tion was by how much he mild 
gain his 27th victory. It tied him 
with the retired Jackie Stewart for 
second place behind Frenchman 


U.S. Grand Prix Results 


Startin') position In pareattKMS. country, 
type ot cor. tom com Piered and art am r'laver- 


i. (!) Avrion Senna Brazil. McLaren- 
Honda. Bt. vioiB man Ort.w? uni: z (31 
Atom print. F ranefl. Ferrari. Bi ; 3. 15) Nelson 
Plauel. Brazil, Benetton- Ford, 81; Art!) Sla- 
lom Modena, Italy. Tyrrell-HandaB!; S <161 
5aforu Nafcatfma Japan. Trtrafl-Honda. 80; 

4. on Apuri Suzuki. Japan. Loto-FaraW; 7. 
117) Nicola LcrlnU France. Uoler-L om Borgly 
Ini. 78; S. 122) Gabriele TsrauInU Italy, AGS 
Fora. 77. 9. (IS) PlerhiW Martini. ItoJy, Mhv 
ardl- Ferrari, 75; 10. (14) Bertrand GacM. 
Betalum. Jaraan-Ford. 75; 

It. (17) Martin Bran aim. EntUand. flraWKBrr- 
Yamatw. 73; 13. 16) Jean AlesL Franca. Fer- 
rari, 72: 11 113) Mika Hakklnen. Finland. Lo- 
t us- Judd, 3»: 14. (3) Rlccardo Potrese. Italy. 
William *-Renault.49; 15. (S> Roberto Morana 
Brazil. Benetton- Ford. 49; 

16. (25) Michele Atboreta. Italy. FaohMork- 
Porsche.41; |7. (HI (van GaaefH. (fair, Levton 
House iimor.40: IB. 120) TMerry Bautsen. Bei- 
vtum.Llater-LamDorDtilnl.40; 19. (7) Gerhard 
Berger, Austria. MCLoren-Hgnda. 36; 30. It) 
Nivel Mansell England. Will tams-Renautt.35; 

21. 1231 Maurlcla Guaelmln. Brazil. Leyton 
House Umar. 34; 21 (24) Mark Blundell, En- 
gland. Brabham- Yamaha XL' 21 (V) Eaton- 
veto Pimi. Italy. OaUorthJuddL 16; 34 (26) 
Gianni Morbtdatll Italy. Minardi- Ferrari. IS; 
25 not JJ. Lehia. Finland. DaltaroJudd. 12; 
26. (19) eric Bernard. Frana. Lata-Ferd.4 
ClwmpiansWa Minis; Senna ID; Pros! 6; 
Ptaoel 4; Modena 3; Nakallma 2 ; Suzuki I. 


Alain Frost’s 44 on the all-time vic- 
lonrlisL 

And Senna did it in a car that 
never had been on a track until the 
opening practice here Thursday, a 
new 1 model propelled by a basically 
untried Honda V12 engine. 

Last year's McLaren with a 
Honda V10 had carried Senna to 
his second Formula One champi- 
onship and the team’s third straight 
title with that car. 

“The car is good, the perfor- 
mance speaks for itself," Senna 
said. "It’s the first time we were out 
for distance on full tanks, and it 
was a great performance. The car 
proved reliable and Lhe engine was 
good, too. 

“I had small problems only with 
the gearbox and the balance of the 
car. But every year we fight" with 
ihe gearbox “and the balance prob- 
lem is because we have a new car." 

Pmst, who won the first race 
here, in 1989, brought his Ferrari 
home second, 16J22 seconds be- 
hind Senna, 

Nelson Piquet of Brazil, like 
Prost a three-time Formula One 
champion, was third in a Benetton- 
Ford. followed by Tyrrell-Honda 
driver Stefano Modena of Italy. 

Satoru Nakajima of Japan drove 
the other Tyrrell-Honda to fifth 
place, one lap behind Senna. The 
sixth spot, the last bringing cham- 
pionship points, wem to Aguri Su- 
zuki of Japan, whose Lola-Ford 
was two laps down. 

Among the top contenders who 
failed to finish were Frenchman 
Jean Alesi Senna’s teammate Ger- 
hard Berger of Austria, and Wil- 
liams- Renault drivers Nigel Man- 
sell of England and Riccardo 
Pairese of Italy. 

Alesi’s debut with Ferrari ended 
nine laps from the end with a fire in 
his gearbox. Berger's car was side- 
lined by a fuel pressure problem. 

Mansell, in his first race for Wil- 
liams, went out with a broken gear- 
box, and Pairese was involved in 
the only serious crash of the day. 

Pairese was in second when he 
spun on lap SO. He was attempting 
to restart the car when the Benet- 
ton -Ford of Roberto Moreno of 
Brazil sliced through the nose of 
the stalled Williams, spraying de- 
bris on the circuit and causing Mo- 
reno to spin into the wall. Both cars 
were eliminated but neither driver 
was iqjured. 



In Gooden Versus Strawberry, 
Score Round One for the Mets 


SIDELINES 


V« York Tuna Service 

VERO BEACH. Florida — Dwight Good- 
en's first fastball to Darryl Strawberry regis- 
tered 93 miles an hour (150 kilometers per hour) 
on the radar gun behind the plate at Hobnan 
Stadium. His next docked in at 94 mph. 

“1 was trying to keep him in the ball park," 
Gooden, the New York Mets' star right-hander, 
said or his game plan against his dose friend 
and the former star right field er for the Mets in 
their first engagement as opponents. 

To that end, Gooden followed by firing his 
third pitch at Strawberry at 93 mph. A fourth 
traveled the same speed and leveled the count at 

Then Gooden, pitching in his first spring 
training game this year, broke off a nasty curve- 
ball. Strawberry swung and missed, and the 
first showdown between two of the game's most 
dynamic players went to Gooden. 

“He's going to say I was toying with him,” 
Gooden said of Strawberry’s reaction to the 
curvebalL “Hut was a midseason curveball." 

Gooden's advanced form held for three full 
innings. He did not yield a hit, walked one and 
obtained seven ground-ball outs in the course 
of dispatching nine straight Dodgers as the 
Mets. with a 10-3 triumph, ran tbtor record in 
the exhibition season to 2-0. 

Strawberry accounted for all three Dodger 
runs with his second home run in two games 


against the Mets. This one came off Anthony 
Young, a hot minor-league prospect. 


Seod TmnoaVTbc AnooMBd Pra* 

After leaving the field high and dry, Ayrton Senna was drenched in 
champagne by Ron Dearis, the McLaren -Honda team (Erector. 


Young, a hot minor-league prospect, 

■ Armstrong Still Boycotting Reds 
All-Star right-hander Jack Armstrong of the 
Cincinnati Reds stayed out of their camp in a 
salary dispute as his fines mounted to $2,000, 
The Associated Press reported Iroro Plant City, 
Florida. 

when his contract was renevred^for $215,000. 
He's demanding $315,000, having $107,000 last 
year, when he went 12-9. 

“My team wd go on without me," Armstrong 
said after meeting with dub owner Marge Schott 
over the weekend, "and I'd rather go work on a 
tuna boat if I were treated fairly there." 


His teammaies enjoyed the tuna boat re- 
mark. On Sunday, Armstrong's cubicle was 
decked with a large map that said. “Tuna 
Tracker." a pair of rubber boots, a fishing poll 
with a cardboard tuna attached and a sign that 
said, "Wanted: Tuna float Captain. Experi- 
ence: Baseball Pitcher." 

“Jade's going to have to catch about a 500- 
pound tuna to pay the fines," said Lou Pinieilo, 
the Reds' manager. 

In other spring training developments: 

• The Cleveland Indian* announced that two 
donors in New York have confirmed that the 
herniated disk in Keith Hernandez's lower back 
will require surgery. Hernandez will undergo 
further tests this week and team officials said a 
decision will then be made when and where the 
surgery trill be performed. 

• Mike Flanagan, trying to make a comeback 
with Baltimore, pitched three scoreless innings 
Sunday as the Orioles beat the New York 
Yankees, 6-3, in Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 

Flanagan, 39. pitched with the Orioles from 
1975-1987. The left-hander gave up (me hit in 
relief of starter Mike Mussina. 

• Nolan Ryan of the Texas Rangers made bis 
spring debut Sunday and gave up one hit in five 
innings against Minnesota. Ryan, 44, walked 
and struck out one. 

• Fernando Val enzuela 13-13 with a 4.59 
earned- run average last season and perhaps 
fighting for ajob with the Dodgers, allowed five 
hits and two runs in the first three inning s with 
no walks and two strikeouts. 


Courier Upsets Forget . 

INDIAN WELLS. California (Reuios) 

Jim Courier of lhe United States powered fcsj 
way.to a 4-6. 6-3. 4-6. 6*3, 7-6 (7-4) upsetof Gi$n 
Forget of France in the final of the Champion^ 
Cup tennis tournament. ' .% 

Courier, ranked 26th in the world, served 
aces as he continued his siring of upsets 
outlasting the third seed and world No. i Co*, 
Her surprised three players ranked in ‘lift? 
world’s top 10 here — countryman An-dr^ 
Agassi. Emilio Sanchez of Spam and Forget % 
“There's no question, it's my best week, sa^ 1 
Courier, who won the final on his third matd^ 
point when Forget sent a forehand volley lufe 
in the tiebreaker on Sunday. . •? 
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In the Swim in Gulf 


SHIPPENSBURG. Pennsylvania (UPI)V 
Shippensburg University swimmer Pain 
McCamman qualified to compete at the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association Division 
national championships. March 13-16, but wji 
sit out the meet on air force duty in the Gulf. ,* 
McCamman, a sophomore, was sent to il < 
Gulf last week with her National Guard 
the air force's 1 93d Special Operations Gruugj 
She is an airman first class serving as an admin, 

islrative specialist. ■■ 

• Iraq’s soccer championship will re*ra< 
Thursday after a two-month suspension becauft 
of the war. officials said in Baghdad. JAFB) 


Pate Wins Honda Golf : : 


■ Ex-Oriole Hardin Is Killed 
Jim Hardin, a former pitcher for the Orioles, 
was among three people killed when their small 
plane crashed nose-first into a shopping-center 
parking lot. The Associated Press reported 
from Key West, Florida. 

Hardin was piloting the single-engine Beech- 
craft when it developed engine trouble after 
taking off from Key west International Airport 
on Saturday night, police said. 

Hardin pitched for Baltimore from 1967-71 
and later played for the New York Yankees and 
the Atlanta Braves before retiring in 1972. 


Dykstm’s $50,000 Poker Debt: r No Big Deal’ 


The Associated Press 


CLEARWATER, Florida — Lenny Dykstra, the 
Philadelphia Phillies' All-Star outfielder, has been 
summoned to testify this week in the federal court trial 

Of a Mississippi man charged with r unning an illegal 
gambling operation, but says his S50.000 in poker 
losses are “no big deal" and have “nothing to do with 
baseball." 


“I've had worse problems," Dykstra said, riir n ggin g 
off suggestions that Fay Vincent, the commissioner of 
major league baseball, might look askance at Ids 
involvement. 


Dykstra was to go to Jackson, Mississippi, on Mon- 
day to testify in the trial of Herbert KeLso, who races 
gambling charges in Indianola, Mississippi. Dykstra’s 
involvement came to fight in a copyright report in the 
Clarion-Ledger newspaper in Jackson on Sunday. 


A Bartlett Giamatti, who was then baseball's com- 
missioner, in 1989 imposed a lifetime suspension on 
Pete Rose, the game's afl-time leader in hits, saying 
that an investigation showed he had bet on basebalL 
Rose denied the allegation. 

Federal court records in Oxford, Mississippi, 
showed that Dykstra paid gambling losses with two 
checks, one for 521,000 and another for $29,000, to 
Kelso. According to the indictment against Kelso, 


Dykstra paid the checks to South Central Turf, a 
company Kelso owned. The indictment said that one 
check was an IOU for a poker game marker of Dyk- 
stra’s that Kelso picked up. 

Hie only form of legal gambling in Mississippi is 
aboard cruise ships and riverboats. 

Dykstra played for the Jackson Mets in the farm 
system of the New York Mets in 1984. He was traded 
by the Mets to the Phillies in 1989. 

"The bottom fine is that I played poker and a guy 
who ran the game is in trouble,” Dykstra said. “Play- 
ers in the game are witnesses: it’s pretty basic. 

“It happened when 1 was a 230 hitter. Now, I'm a 
starting All-Star center fielder so what I do is big 
news.” 

Dykstra, 28, is not charged with any c riminal 
wrongdoing. “I’ve got nothing to hide," he said. 


FA Semi in Wembley 

LONDON (AFP) — The FA Cup soccer: 
semifinal between Tottenham and Arsenal will 1 
be played in Wembley Tor the first time, it was! 
announced Monday. . . • 

“We are aware that it is against tradition." 
said Glen Kirton, a spokesman for the FA “but 
our priority was the convenience and safety of 1 
the public." 

• Romanian Mireea Lucescu was fired as. 
Pisa’s soccer coach after the Italian league team 
lost, 2rl, to Cagliari on Sunday. He was replace^ 
on an interim basis by Luca Giartnini. (A P) 


For the Record 


Toni Rominger of Switzerland look com- 1 , 
raand of the Paris-Nice cycling race Monday; 
after his French-based Toshiba team won the 
second stage ending in Nevers. France. ' * 

(Reuters) 


CHESS 


BOOKS 


By Robert Byrne 


I S there such a thing as enough chess 
for Anatoly Karpov? Right after his 


1 for Anatoly Karpov? Right after his 
world championship match, he plunged 
into the arf^randmaster double-round 
Reggio Emma International Tourna- 
ment in Italy. He defeated 16-year-old 
Gata Kamsky of Brooklyn, New Yak, 
Ulf Andersson of Sweden and Ins coun- 
tryman Mikhail Gurevich and captured 
first place with a 714-414 score. 

When Karpov slowly sqneezed 
Kamsky to defeat in 71 moves, one could 
see that the boa constrictor was back in 
full form. 

The first impeesskw of 7 Bd2 in the 
mam fiandietto branch of the Queen's 
Indian Defense is (hat While wants a 
Uunc. positional game, but so far no one is 
sure what the ideal defense against it is. 
For instance. 7._Bf6 8 000-&9Rcl c5 
10 d5 ed 11 cd Nd2 12 Nd2 d6 13 Nde4 
Be7 14 f4Nd7 15 g4 gave White attacking 
chances in the Aleksandr Shnetder-Akk- 
sandr Belyavsky game in the 1990 Soviet 
chanyionship in Leningrad. Moreover, 
7_d5 8 cd ed 9 Rcl gives Black the 
difficult choice between an eventual ~c5 
with a somewhat loose pawn position and 
».c6 with a slightly cramped position. And 
7_J5 8 d5 Bf6 9 Rcl yields White an 
advantage in central space. 

Kamsky chose to seue the bishop-pair 
after 1-66 8 d5 Nd2 9 Nd2 and flten 
hold the center with 9_e5, but as can be 
seen after 18 0-0. it was easy for Karpov 
to set up a pawn attack on the queenside 
and not so easy fa Black to create a 


counterbalancing tm g rid e attack. On 
18_Bc8, it would be usual fa While to 
exchange one of the black bishops with 

19 Bc8 Qc8, but Karpov must have 
judged that the sinmfificatian would im- 
prove Black’s molality. 

What should Kamsky have done after 

20 b5 ? — 2Q„ba 21 Na5 gives a white 
knight access to the beantiftd c6 outpost 
and 20^ab gives White a dear initiative 
after either 21 Nb5or21 cb. He derided 
to sacrifice a pawn with 2L.Ng421 abeb 
22 ba in the nope of keeping the queen- 
side blocked. 

It was one thing fa Kamsky to start 
operations against Ihe white king with 
22-.J5, bat quite another to discover a 
hroueh against Karpov’s 



DIVORCE AMONG THE 
GULLS: An Uncommon Look at 
Human Nature 


/SO PEGGY JEAN MO/ED > 
AUWff SOMEPLACE. AND W 
y. DON'T KNOW WHERE.:. / 


fhx. probably^ 
NEVER 5EE 
k RER AGAIN- / 


fhM AUNT MARlM SMS IF) 
YOU WSS ONE STREETCAR. 
another will always J 
i come Along.. / 


By William Jordan. 205 pages. 
S19.95. North Point Press, 850 Talbot 
Avenue, Berkeley, Calif. 94706. 



fUJE HAVEN'T NAD A > 
STREETCAR AROUND. 
HERE FOR TWENTY ) 
K YEARS.. 


Reviewed by Michiko Kakutani 


Y\7HEN he looks at the animal king- 
YV dom, the biologist William Jordan 
sees all sorts of parallels to human be- 
havior. He observes that female medffies 
prefer male medffies that are virile yet 
sensitive, mates rim? ap proximate “the 
notion of the ideal American” man, “a 
creature which is shnultaoeondy tough 
and tender.” And he reveals that the 
divorce rate among gulls (roughly 25 
percent of ail guH couples split up after 
their first attempts to raise a family) is 
half that of human beings. 


BEETLE BAILEY 


Position alter M... Rg8 


22— D, pot quite another to discover a 
way to break through against Karpov’s 
slippery maneuvering. After 34 Nc6, 


QUEEN'S INMAN DEFENSE 


Karpov had a great bright outpost, and 
the a8 bishop was entirely burdened with 
the task of stopping the passed a7 pawn. 
After preparation with 38 Raa3, 

ally I ^i^S^Ljg42 fg^ - 43Ral 
Be3 44 Kh lNf2 45 Nf2 Bc5 46 Qd2 Rf2 
47 Qh6 Qh7 48 Qh7 Kh7 with reduction 
into an aid game; 

His 50 Rfl! offered a pawn with 
50 JRg3 so that he could jxneteale with 51 
Rf2 Bf2 52 Rf 1 Bc5 53 Rf8. His nlthnate 


PAM! 

MOTHER 

MISTAKE 


HEY' THAT'S A 
WASTE OF PAPER.' 
JUST WHITE tT 
^ OUT/ . 


I'M NOT INTERESTED 
IN DOING CORRECTIONS/ 
I'M INTERESTED IN 
PERFECTION! > 


IF THAm PERFECTION, * 
GIMME CORRECTIONS. 
EVERY TIME * 


A lengthy stint of cockroach watching 
leads Jordan to the conclusion that these 


purpose, after 60 Kg2, was to win by 61 
c5! be 62 Bad foOowod bv 63 Bb7. 


c5! be 62 Ba6 loUowed by 63 Bb7. 

But after 60~Rg8, he won a piece at 
once with 61 Ne7! Re8 62 Rf5Kh6 63 
Rfi5 Kg7 64 Nf5 Kf6 65 Nh4. Kamsky 
dragged on to 71 Kf2 and gave up. 


ly familiar traits: they tend to be choosy 
when it comes to picung mates; and they 
appear to suffer from stress and humilia- 
tion: when defeated by a rival, an other- 
wise healthy roach has been known to 
“give up in passive suicide.” 

The assumption of commonality be- 
tween the workings of the animal and the 
human mind, Jordan says, has usually 
been “ridiculed by the university crowd, 
who called it by the grandiloquent term 
‘anthropomorphism.’^’ 
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“The term,” he writes, “meant blas- 
phemy: Read not the motives of Man 
into the dim-witted brains of vermin." 
He continues: “Humans march to the 
Ume of the rational mind, while ab ysmal 
creatures like the cockroach follow blind 
urges and deaf desires called instincts. 



WIZARD of H> 


DENNIS THE MENACE 


THAT SCTUM8LEDWOAPQAW: 
m Of H&xi Arnold and Bob leu 


“Divorce Among the Gufis" lacks the 
intellectual rigor and scientific expertise 
found in the nature writings of Lewis 
Thomas and Stephen Jay GoukL Sonne 
of the observations induced in this vol- 
ume of essays verge on the obvious or 
boringly familiar. 

Jordan acts as though it were news 
that the similarity betwren men and apes 
“places us in a philosophic dilemma," 
and he breathlessly announces that cock- 
roaches and rats are masterpieces of evo- 
lution, having thrived for thousands of 
years is an astonishing array of condi- 
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REX MORGAN 
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Elsewhere, he displays a cloying senti- 
xneotafity. “I shivered as I reafized what a 
wonderful thing evolution really is,” he 
declaim in one essay. In another, he tries 
to write from an animal’s pant of view, 
awkwardly simulating what it must be 
like to be a hunting dog or a laboratmy 
ratoracow. 


mentality. “I shivered as I 
wonderful thing evolution 
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I WENT TO ■ 
SEE A “ 
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NEEDED 
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KUPPEE 


WHEN THAT DUPE IS 
•T4KEN IN,* HE'S 
APT TD SETH IS>. 


Nowrarrangptha dnlad tattara to 
(enn tha Mrprtw umme. n bu^- 
OMtad by tha atamevtaan. 


In this volume's stronger chapters, 
however, this same love of nature enables 
Jordan to awaken the reader to some of 
the smmn g achievements of the mrimal 
kingdom. The reader learns a lot of inter- 
esting facts abom mammals, birds, fidws 
and insects. 


GARFIELD 


DINNERTWE 




Print answer barb: W ^XX3CXX3’ 


(Answer* tomorrow) 


Pot together, such observations have 
the effect of a good public-television se- 
ries on nature: they goad ns into a new 
appreciation and understanding of rite 
wold of wildlife around us. 


(*) £ 




JwnatoTUU 9 CRUSH HDHER nrucr 


'Iii -xo «e*v. ctu). Let me uojj one of dose utiu cues' 


Answor vntian ns tnougn it was smo n got mntl, h* 
9«o her Wo — A HITCH PITCH 


Michiko Kakutani is on the staff of The 
New York Times. 
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CORAL SPRINGS. Florida (UPl) — Stere- 
Pate survived a 3-over-par 75 to win the M 
million Honda Classic by three strokes ovfr 
Paul Azinger and Dan Halldorson of Canada^ 1 
Pate led by six strokes after the fifth hole on 
Sunday, then endured two bogeys and a dou- 
ble-bogey on the next four holes. 

• Laura Davies of Britain got her first U.8, 
victory in nearly two years by shooting a 5^ 
under-par 67 on Sunday to win the lnainori 
Classic women’s tournament in Poway. Califor- 
nia by Tour strokes. Davies's total was 11 -unde# 
277. ’ ( Reuters) 
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The 64-Team Question: Is Anyone Able to Stop Nevada-Las Vegas 


J UNLVom) 

16 Montana (23.7J 

a^to-owndB-iaJ 

9 Vandwtmj,?.^ 

S WcfUganSL 08-10) 

1?w tot^Q. Bay ( 24 ^ 
„ * t*ah (28-3) 

13 «■ Alabama^ 

6N.iHakost (2a^) 
11 C*«tfihlon(23-7) 
Hall (22-8) 

14 P ®PP®T«*ng (22-a) 

7 Virginia ( 21 - 11 ) 
19 8 YU (20-12) 
,J E Ma> W (2fr«) 

15 St Fian, p,. ( 24 - 7 ). 

1 Ohio Stats (25^3) 

16 Tawson SL (19-10) 
8 Ga. Tach. (16-12) 

9 D«P*u{ (20-fi) 

5 T«og» (22-8) 
12 St Paters (24-6) 
4St John’s ( 20 - 6 ) 
13N. Mtnob (25-5) 

6 LSU (20-9) 
11 Cormodlcut ( 18 - 10 ) 

3 Nebraska (26-7) 
14 Xavier, Ohio (*1-9) 

7 town (20-10) 

10 E. Tann. St (28-4) 

2 Duke (26-7) 
15NLE. La. (2S-7) 


Seattle 
March 21 


Seattle 
March 23 



East 

Rutherford, 

NJ. 

March 22 


East 

Rutherford, 

N.J. 

March 24 


Seattle 
March 21 


East 

Rutherford, 

N.J. 

March 22 I 


Indianapolis 
March 30 


— 

3/17 



— 

3/17 

a ontiac, Mich. 
March 22 


— 

3/16 

Pontiac, Mich. 
March 24 

1 

— 

3 ontiac, Mich. 
March 22 


— 

3/16 

— 




Indianapolis 
April 1 




Indianapolis 
March 30 


Charlotte, N.C. 
March 21 


Charlotte, N.C. 
March 23 



Charlotte, N.C. 
March 21 


~H Makes Seme Back i 11 the Days When Losers Lost 

T« fflnhi'inrkn By Michael Wilbon The only thin* the Tar Heels and the Blue E 

Washington Pan Stmt* fought over was their seeding in the big toumaii 


The Associated Press 

HOUSTON — There soon 
will be no more Akeem 
Olajuwon, the AQ-Star center 
. who plays for the Houston 
Rockets of the National Bas- 
ketball Association. 

He is tacking an “H" onto 
the stan of his first name. 

“Hakeem" means “a wise 
man, a doctor," Olajuwon 
said. “Akeem," as it's been 
spelled since he arrived in the 
United Slates in 1981, has no 
translation. 

“Akeem is just the way that 
many people write my name 
when they are putting it into 
English," he said. “Even back 
at home in Nigeria, some of 
my teachers in high school 
sidled it one way and some of 
them spelled it the other. Usu- 
ally, it was the English teach- 
ers who spelled it Akeem." 

Why change now? 

“I didn’t really think it mat- 
tered when 1 first came here 
and they spelled it that way at 
the University of Houston,” he 
said “But when I would go back 
home or when I would talk to 
my mother, she would ask me 
why my name has changed 

“I always thought it would 
be something very complicat- 
ed to change ” 


By Michael Wilbon 

Washington Pan Senior 

C HARLOTTE, North Carolina — Once upon a 
rime, the losers of an Atlantic Coast Conference 
basketball tournament's championship game would 
have been devastated The season would have been 
over, no matter how good their regular season record 
In a perverse way, this was what gave conference 
tournaments some of the truly compelling moments in 
sport Win and go to the NCAA tournament: lose and 
go home. “It was tbe only road by which you could get 
there,” Len FI more said Sunday, recalling Ms playing 
days at tbe University of Maryland “In so many ways it 
was bigger than the ■■ 

NCAA tournament." Vantage 
It was 21 years ago D - . 9 M * 

that South Carolina. Jr 

16-0 in tbe confer- 
ence after an undefeated regular season and two 
tournament victories, lost hoe to North Carolina 
State in double overtime. N.C Stale went to the 
NCAA tournament; Bobby Cremins, a star on that 
Gamecocks team, was so disconsolate that he went 
into seclusion in the mountains. 

Many think the greatest game of all time wasn’t 
played in an NCAA final, but in an ACC tournament 
final, 17 years ago, up the road a piece in Greensboro, 
North Carolina, where the Maryland team of Elmore, 
Tom McMiflcu and John Lucas met tbe N.C State 
team of David Thompson, Tommy Burleson and Monte 
ToweL State won, 103-100, in overtime and Maryland's 
greatest team was out of tbe NCAA tournament 
These frantic, win-or-die games are history, though* 
because no fewer than half the ACC teams are now a 
certainty to be included in the bloated 64-team NCAA 
field Maryland's loss to N.C State in "74 was the 
impetus that led to conferences receiving a second bid 
then unlimited bids as the NCAA field went from 32 
teams to 48 to 52 to 53 to 64. 


The only thing the Tar Heels and the Blue Devils 
fought over was their in the big tournament, 
and to see which would play closer to home. Before 
this ACC party began Friday, five teams were bound 
for the NCAA tournament; Duke, Caroima, Wake 
Forest, N.C. State and Vi rginia. 

And Georgia Tech, at 16-12, had an all- American in 
Kenny Anderson and a 1990 semifinal appearance 
that virtually assured it a spot in the tournament. Only 
last-place Denison had anything to League offi- 
cials and coaches say what they have to, thatthe teams 
have too much pride not to may as hard as possible. 
But if Duke had absolutely had to win Sunday, the 
score of this tournament’s finale would have been 
closer than die 96-74 by which North Carolina won. 

T HE ACC commissiaoer, Gene Corrigan, said ear- 
lier in the weekend: “Thai dream we were talking 
about for the 70 South Carotins team and the 74 
Maryland i«un still lives on for teams like Qemson. 

“In 1983, 1 was on the NCAA tournament selection 
committee and I’m idling you that N.C State" — 
which wound up winning the national title — “wasn't 
going to make the field if it didn’t win the ACC 
tournament We had the field on the board and they 
weren't getting in." 

So, occasionally, the final is a win-or-go-home 
struggle for someone. But not in the ACC on Sunday, 
or in the Big East, where Georgetown and Seton Hall 
were both in the NCAA tournament regardless of the 
outcome. It’s not that tbe old way was better — 
actually, it was unfair, a lot like playing tbe lottery — 
but it sure was a lot of fun for everybody except the 
loser. 

In the minutes after the championship game, the 
Duke players triked about this week, about learning 
something from Sunday’s loss. Tbe Carolina players 
talked about this week, about making sure the momen- 
tum gained from the tournament wasn't lost It was 
hard to teD the winners from the losers. But that’s what 
the next tournament is for, isn't it? 


— - — 1 N. Carolina (25-5) ■ 

IS N'oastom (22-10) . K| 

6 Princeton (24-2) 

9 VHtanova (16-14) ■ 

5 HISS. St. (20-8) ■ 

12 E. Michigan (24-8) ||| 

— — - & UCLA (23-8) •' ■ 

13 Psm St (20-10) U 

6 NLC. State (19-10) H 

11 So. Mbs. (21-7) ■ 

3 Oklahoma St (237)1 

■ . 14 New M«L (20-9) ■ 

— 7 Purdue (17-11) K 

— : — 10 Temple (21-9) H 

— 2 Syracuse (26-5) |H 

IS Richmond (21-6) ^ 

1 Arkansas (31-3) md 

- 16 Ga. SL (1&-14) ■- 

— — 8 Arizona St (194) [Sl 

9 Rutgers (19-9) ■ 

5 Wake For. n 8-10) H 

12 La. Tech (21-9) 

4 Alabama (21-9) El 

13 Murray St (24-8) K3 

6 Pittsburgh (20-11) § 

11 Georgia (17-12) ||| 

3 Kansas (22-7) El 

— . 14 Naur Orisans (23-7) Hi 

7 Florida St (20-10) H 

10 USC (19-9) ■ 

2 Indiana (27-4) • 

15 Coast Cam. (24-7) (Lj 

faaennlfend Hated Triboxi 

NCAA on the Air, 
Around the Globe 

International Herald Tribute 
The following stations have ten- 
tative plans to broadcast portions 
of (he NCAA men’s basketball 
tournament, beginning with the re- 
gional finals March 23-24, accord- 
ing to Trans World International in 
New York, which is handling the 
international broadcast rights to 
the games. 

The stations also plan to cany 
tire national semifinals and final, 
March 30 and April 1, plus the 
women’s championship game on 
March 31. Check local listings for 
times and updated plans. 

Country Station 

Bophufhatarrana - Bop-TV 
Colombia TV Cable 

Greece Corporate Congress 
Israel I CP 


Ohio State, VNC, Arkansas Also Top Seeds 


By Jack Curry Duke, which lost to North Caro- 

. Ntv York Times Senke. . iiha in the Atlantic coast Confer- qiralifled.SL Pet^s . - 

NEW YORK - Tbe 64-tcam ence tournament Sanfoy, and Syr- seeded No. U “ s e 

field for the National Collegiate acuse. which lost to Vtilarwya in ever NCAA tomament^gan^ 
Athletic Association’s national theBigEasttournwnentonFnday. ^exasm th ^ 

basketball chamsionshm touma- buried then hopes for a No. 1 seed- gion. Nin th-seeded Rutg« P 7 


Three schools from New Jersey 


basketball championship touma- buried then hopes for a No. 1 sced- 

rrwit wag awnninimd , and irnmedi- ing with those defeats. 


atdy prompted hundreds of ques- 
tions in taverns, office buildings 


Ohio State was seeded No. 1. de- 
spite 'losing its last two regular 


Arizona State and eighth-seeded 
Princeton opposes No. 9 Villanova 
in the East. ., 

Of the schools that were conao- 


^^Tbecommittres^ JBESCSrfc 


the United States. _ with , the Buckeyes because they ncaa tounuML Fordham (24- 

MUdMri’tafct cord bysoidiag seven Ifflmsio The oF their firs, touma- 

SSSinS? tournament in what is viewed as a ^an berth since 1971. the Rams 

Through' all the memorable . lean ^ for . ■ won the inaugund Paniot League 

shots, painted faces and vivid UstsauA-m a stranger latent championship and defeated mree 
sedtes that “March Madness" will pod, the Big Ten became thetirst teams that received bids: beton 
produce in the coming days, tbe conference to have seven represen- Hall, which won the Big East tour- 
question about therouraament tatives. Of the Big East schools, nament; Xavier, which won the 
that will matter most is: cad any- Syracuse was rated the highest, Midwestern Collegiate regular-sea- 
body beat the undefeated defend- seeded second in the East, and wili m and tournament titles, and 
ing champions from the University pty Richmond in the first round. Vanderbilt of the Southeastern 
of Nevada-Las VegaS? Seton Hall was seeded third in Conference. 

The Runnin’ Rebels (30-0) wore the West and faces Pepper dine in But Fordham lost a play-in game 
made the top-seeded u*™ in the the first round. Fourth-seeded Sl to the Northeast Conference umst. 
West Region on Sunday night and John’s apposes Northern Illinois in St Francis of Loretta Pennsylva- 
will begin confronting the question the Midwest. Villanova (16- 14) was nia, and must settle for the Nauon- 
of their invincibility against 16th- chosenahead of Providence (17-12) al Invitation Tournament 
seeded Montana tins week in Tuc- as the committee did not break “We had our opportunity on 
son, Arizona. precedent and pick eight teams Wednesday night and we didn’t 

The top-seeded ti-ama in theoth- from aw conference. Georgetown win," said" Nick Macarchuk. the 
er three regions were Ohio Stare (18-12) plays Vanderbilt in the Fordham coach. “That’s what it 
(25-3) in the Midwest North Caro- West Region and Connecticut (18- comes down to. We left our destiny 
lina (25-5) in the and Arkan- 10) meets Louisiana State in the in someone else's hands.” 
sas (31-3) in the Southeast Midwest The West shapes up as perhaps 


tournament? . . ' tournament mwnan 

Through all the memorable - lean ^ for Q l ^ li y- 
shots, painted faces and vivid ^? SI , sc ??? I V n 


sas (31-3) in the Southeast 


Israel 

Italy 

Japan 

Panama 

South Africa 

Spain 

Taiwan 

Thailand 

Thailand 

Worldwide 


Sport Image 
NHK 
Canal 13 
SABC 
TV3 
CTS 
Intel Cable 
Media Impact 
AFRTS 


Razorbacks Bid Adieu 
To SWC With a Rout 


The West shapes up as perhaps 
tbe strongest region with Arizona. 
Seton Hall, Utah, New Mexico 
State and Michigan State all hopp- 
ing to become the team that upsets 
UNLV. When Seton Hall made it 
to the national championship game 
two seasons ago, the Pirates 
emerged from the West. 

The Runnin' Rebels were al- 
lowed to defend their title after the 


The Associated Press tournament. Bradley got into the xhe^ Runnin’ Rebels were al- 

Arkansas center Oliver Miller *955 NCAA jotanament at 7- 1 9. (owed to defend their title after the 
had one reaction after learning tbe . No - 16. UCLA 73, Wasbragtai NCAA reversed a decision that had 
second-ranked Razorbacks will sc ° r ™. * 8 points banned than from tbe tournament 

open the National Collegiate Alb- and UG-A (2341) aided its regular ^ violations. The NCAA has 
letic Association tournament season by winning in Los Angeles.- had an ongoing battle with 
against Georgia State this week. No. 18 Princeton 76, Loyola (JNLVs coach, Jerry Tar kanian, 
He giggled. Maiymotait 48: The nation s top but James Delany of the NCAA 

Arkansas (31-3) routed No. 23 defcnavc team, playing at tome, ^ ^ strength in the West was 
Texas, 120-89, on Sunday in the high-scaring Loyola Mary- no t ^ attempt to gel the Runnin' 
Southwest Conference tournament mount to its lowest point total in Rebels bounced from the louraa- 
Enal in Dallas, earning an auto- five years. Loyola mitered the game meat early. 


Mronaii Marck )k Mai patotslmed at B tor 
o Hrttptaa vote IkmavliOM for oKthiilaca 


(Armed Forces Radio and Televi- 
sion Services broadcasts from 1 ,200 
locations around the world. In West- 
ern Europe, depending on atmospher- 
ic conditions, radio Bsteners might 
pick up Armed Forces Network, a 
branch of AFRTS. at 873 on the AM 
dial. In Britain, broadcasts are avail- 
able only on military bases, via cable 
TV and radi o. In T okyo, the Far East 
Network of AFRTS broadcasts at 810 
AM. In ihe Mideast from Saudi Arabia, 
AFRTS broadcasts on the FM band.) 


final in Dallas, earning an auto- nve years. Loyoia enter 
malic NCAA bid. Arkansas was averaging 105.4 points. 

lteAF»Top25Te»» 

Georgia Stale of IheTrans America mrw moc* * wrw 
Athletic Conference is seeded 16th. 

Miller led the Razorbacks with - vat* and i«i medics nmem 
23 points on Sunday in the team’s ^ *• 

last SWC appearance. Arkansas is i Liunm 
joining the. Southeastern Confer- a Indiana 
ence npxt season. J North c^rosno 

Todd Day and Lee Mayberry led £ raS£» 
a 19-2 nm at the start of me second r. syraam 
haK ihatpive Arkansas its third 
strarghi SWC title. id. wo n 

Southeastern: Melvin Cheatum 
scored 23 points and Gary Waites n. g,,*, ^ 
had 22 to lead No. 19 Alabama to u owohoaa sl 
an 88-69 victory over Tennessee ** 
and its third consecutive touma- 17 . e. rmeuet st 
ment title. a Prinertm 

Alabama’s victory in Nashville, 

Tennessee, saved the NCAA from 71 . Mississippi st 
being forced to take the Volunteers, ■? LSU 
whose 12-22 record would have ; £ JSp™i 
been the worst of any team in the as. southern mik. 


ment early. 

“What makes the West particu- 
larly tough is that UNLV is in it," 
oni/l Delany, chairman of the Divi- 


fw p ta« «m> « p om ntwue fc nosnii a Qn ) basketball committee. 


rate and lact week* ranking: 

Record 

PM Pvs 

1. UNLV (64) 

384- 

\Mt 1 

2. Artuma 

31-3 

1410 5 

1 Indiana 

Z7-4 

1446 2 

4. North GaroVno 

2*5 

1398 .7 

5.0MOSL 

2*3 

1360 2 

6. Duke 

2*7 

1434 6 

7. Syracuse 

2*5 

U32. 4 

B Arizona 

M* 

1283 9 

9. Kentucky 

22-6 

942 10 

ID. Utah 

28-3 

923 8 

11. Nebraska 

W 

878 T3 

12. Kansas 

22-7 

796 12 

n. Seton HnH 

233 

785 21 

14. Oktanoav Sl 

22-7 

491 14 

U New Mexico SI. 

2*5 

447 71 

M. UCLA 

23-8 

609 17 

17. E. TtBWNW SL 

284 

589 15 

11 Princeton 

2*2 

517 19 

19. Alabama 

21-4 

469 24 

20. SI. John's 

3M 

364 20 

21. Mississippi SL 

304 ’ 

312 18 

22 LSU 

2M 

-298 16 

23. Taxas 

224 

234 23 

34. DePaul 

204 

164 25 

25. Souffiern MBs. 

21-7 

154 23 


you pull UNLV out and put them 
in any other region, they would be 
considered the toughest of the re- 
gion-” 

The Atlantic Coast has six teams 
in the tournament the Southeast 
has five, the Big 10 and Pacific-10 
have four each and tbe Big Eight 
and the Atlantic 10 have three rep- 
resentatives each. DePaul was the 
only independent school picked. 

Oklahoma State's Eddie Sutton 
is coaching a record fourth school 
to the NCAA tournament. He had 
previously coached Creighton. Ar- 
kansas and Kentucky to the tour- 
nament 

Three schools were ineligible for 
the tournament because they arc on 
NCAA probation; Kentucky. Illi- 
nois and- Missouri. 




NBA Standings 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 
Atlantic Dlvtetoa 



W L 

Pet 

SB 

.x -Boston 

45 17 

Tit 

— 

PnlKxtotohta 

33 27 

JSSt 

12 

New York 

29 32 

ATS 

1AV5 

Washington 

22 3* 

-361 

33Vj 

Miami 

20 41 

328 

2SVi 

New Jersey 

19 42 

Central DMston 

311 

26 la 

■x-aueooo 

44 15 

746 

— 

Detroit 

39 23 

JB> 

6V, 

Milwaukee 

37-25 

597 

SVi 

Affanta 

35 27 

-565 

low 

Indiana 

39 32 

ATS 

16 

aevgJtm 

22 39 

-361 

23 

Omriotte 

IS 42 

J00 

26V, 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 
MWwratOMston 



W L 

PCI 

OB 

San Antonia 

39 19 

672 

— 

Uttei 

40 20 

667 

“ 

Houston 

36 24 

MB 

4 


22 38 

aa 



21 40 

344 

WVi 


19 40 

323 

TDK, 

Denver 

17 43 

Padflc Dh-teJoo 

383 

21 


45 15 

jso 

— 

l_A- Lakers 

44 18 



Phoenix 

42 19 

6*9 


Golden State 

32 28 



.Seattle 

30 30 




2D 41 



Sacramento J? a 

x-cHnched gtayotl berth 

388 

7Pfa 


SUNDAY'S HBSULTJ 

Chtoma » * « 2*- 01 

27 20 H 72— ft 

. jorton TO-O « 2 S. 

. Mbpmi B.U 3-41*: Wet*! M4 14 H. Wilkins *■ 
■lB).AittnttoS5 (WTOdnsll. AMW« : tMeomtX 
n iv- » 

van a*-'" 

iS^TiiU J««v « tawvioefc. ■*!. 
Miomi as (Oouoka ill- 


ESCOCTSAGtflPES 

WTRNATIONAL 

ESCORT 

SBtVKE 


Dallas S5 » 27 I»— 111 

Donor 75 JO » a— 1M 

R William UMI S-73S, Wackirxm »-21 W 
21: Adams 7-i« n-u 31, wooindvo 10-19 1 1-12 

31. Rabaandi: Dallas MlMcCniv 131. Donvar 
63 [R, Williams rt.AssUts: Dallas 2D IDavtS 
6). Danoar 17 (Adams II. 

Pboantx 36 3i 33 36-01 

Mtanosota o » u as-iw 

Chambort 11-18 6-8 VL Malarto *-H 4-6 23: 
Campboll B-14 11-14 27, Corbin 13-23 M 24. 
MlTdioll 11-16 3J 24. R e bo oorti: Phoonlx 52 
(Lana 91, MUmnta 40 (Saancar Ml. Assists: 
Phoonlx 31 [Johnson 12), MlnrwKJKJ 2? ( Rich- 
onbon 14). 

Soemmoola 32 18 36 21-87 

Cordon Stnto 29 21 29 38-97 

Ffodortek M7 44 22. SlmmaB 6-13 M 21; 
Muiiki 13-17 M 34. Hardaway w» 64 25. r*- 
bo onds: Sacramento 53 [Won ta nat o n 14). 
GaMon State « (Hill 9). AhMi: Sacramanta 
20 (Sparrow 10). CaWan State 21 (Hardaway 
ill. 

LMAaMla M 22 26 33-115 

Ortnado 37 21 21 23-181 

Porklns 6-134430, Jatanon 6-io 54 D. 
Scot! 1*255-734 Skltes 7-19 4420. RoteMMU: 
Los Anoatas 64 (Dime 151. Orlancb SO (KIM 
12). Assists: Las Anaotat 21 [Johnson 12). Or- 
tondo 22 (SMtes 7). 

amM 24 20 22 26-90 

l_A. Cl tenon 22 20 26 25-^93 

Dauahorty 11-17*4 26. Nance 9-15 2-3 20: 
Smith 7-17 44 18. Mean tea *12 44 14. R* 
botmds: Ctovehmd 40 (Douahertv Ml, Los 
Anaote»6l (Powmee 14). Asslste: CWvotand 
24 IE Mo 12). Las Anaetes IV (Grant 6). 
Boston 27 29 21 21 0-111 

Portland 28 II 31 22 11— 1W 

Blnl 9-22 7-727. Unrls*l434 19: DrexlerH- 
19 5-1025. Koner 6-13 M225. Rebounds: Bos- 
ton 55 [Bird 10). Portland ® (WNUam. Duck- 
worth IS). Assists: Boston 27 (Broom 11). 
Portland 24 (Porter. Drextor 8 ). 

Major College Scores 

SUNDAY’S RESULTS 
Princeton 76. LovMa MarYmount 48 
Indiana 70b Illinois 58 
loon SO Ohio St. 69 
wrtoni St. 11X N-E- Illinois ♦! 

UCLA 73, W osh lwdon 60 

TOURNAMENT CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Atlantic Coast Confers nee 
North Carolina 9* Duke 74 


M East Conference 
Solon Hall 74, Georgetown 62 

Bta EMM Co nf erence 
Missouri *0, Nebraska 82 

Bis West Caafsreace 
UNLV 98. From St. 74 


PravMBfic*FUrtleUv*nnertfa*msan (3D- HD 
Rutuers- Toledo ertnner at Connecticut 06-4) 
tUdunond-GWU winner at North Carolina 
State (264) 

R — tona l S oH l taals 
PbUadeipMa, Mardi 21 


£- Midi loan 67, Talaito 66 
Soattwastani CteH 
Alabama BA Tennessee 69 


Arkansas 120, Texas 89 


NIT Draw 


FI RST ROUND 
Wednesday 

James Madison (1*9) at Providence (1M2) 
Ball State (31-0) at andnnatl (17-11) 

Bowl bio Green (17-121 al Wisconsin (1*14) 
Mien loan (1*14) at Cotarodo (15-13) 

5. Illinois (1*13) of Boise Stale (18-10) 
Houston (18-10) at S ton lord (15-13) 
Thnrsdav 

Falrtctoh Dickinson (2241 at Siena (23-*> 
Forahom (2*7) at South Florida (19-10) 
Cooaln Slate ( 19-101 at SW Missouri SI. (21-11 ) 
AlarBIrmahm. (IH21 al MenwWs SI. (1*141 
Rios (1*131 at Arxancas State (214) 

Tulsa (1*11) at Oklahoma 04-14) 

Friday 

Furman (2D4) at West Vtnrinkj (1*13) 

G. Washington (19-11) at S. Carolina <19-121 
La Soft* (1*9) at Massachusetts (17-11) 
Butter (1*10) at Wvwnbio (1*1 D 
SECOND ROUND 
Marcts 18 and 19 

Palrtim and sites la be announced 
THIRD ROUND 
March 28 aed 21 
Palrtnas and Bites TBA 

SEMIFINALS 
New York, March IS 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
New York. March 27 

NCAA Women's Tourney 

EAST REGIONAL 
First Raaad, W s i hiesd ay 
GebroeWosh li inlnnt22-4l at Richmond (24-4) 
FabHeld (2S4) at PravtdeiKe (254) 
Kentucky (2*81 at James Madison (2*4) 
Toledo (234) at Rutaers (234) 

Second Round. Saturday 
Jones Mod Ison- Kentucky winner at Pena 
State (29-1) 


PMtade teM a. March 23 
MIDEAST REGIONAL 
FM RosMLBtedHadav 
Awalartitan SL (19-13) at Florida St. (264) 
Maryland (17-12) at Hafv Cross 0*5) 
Tennessee Tech (32-7) a! SW Missouri SI. (2S4) 
South Carolina (2*8) at VWderfadt (17-11) 
Second U pend. Saturday 
SW Missouri SleTcnn. Teen winner at Tennes- 
see (25-5) 

Florida SLnAppatartdan SL winner at west- 
ern Kentucky (2843 

Sunday, March 17 

& Corotmo-VbndBrtUI wfnnar at Puntao (26® 
Marvkmt-Hotv Cress wtanwatAObum (34-51 
Ree tonal SemMoMs 
KmnvIBe, Hmmssssi, March 21 
Higlgaal GftflllWlOMfekp 
KnoxvlJJa, March 27 
MIDWEST REGIONAL 
First B imm lli Wednesday 
MtsstssM (2*8) at Stephen F. Austin (25-4) 
DePaul (If-IT) at Oklahoma Stats (2551 
Washington St. (1*10) at Northwestern (2*8) 
Lamar (2*3) at Texas (214) 

Second Raaad. Saturday 
Nort hw s stefw-Wosh liiflton St. winner at Ar- 
kansas (27-3) 

Mktiigan Slate (21-7) at Oklahoma SI. (HOW 
wins Wednesday) 

Sunday, March 17 

SJt.At^n Mlsds sl rta wi n ner taVlretote own 
Michigan State (21-7) at DePaul (H DePaul 
wths Wednesday) 

Louisiana SL (244) at Texas-Lamar winner 
Retienal StantMais 
Aeshs, Texas. Mardi 21 


INTERNATIONAL CLASSIFIED 


(Continued From Back Page) 


Austin, March 27 
WEST REGIONAL 
First wmi. W e Seifl m 
Utah 0*9) at Southern Col [torn la (17-11) 
Iowa (2*8) at Montana (264) 

Texas Tech (2*7) at NevadcsLasVeaas (244) 
Louisiana Tech (18-11) at Fidterton SL (2*7) 
Secaad p — ■-* Saturday 
UNLV-Texas Tech winner at Georole (2*3) 
USC-Utahwtimsr at Lana Beodi State (2*7) 
lowo-Montana wbmer at Wastdnoian (2*i) 
Futlertan Sl^LoutsJana Tech winner at Stan- 
ford (2*5) 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 

’•■ MADBD ••• CHRIST* '» 
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MADRID SHADOWS 

Escort Sena 
Tskffont 341-2S2W.S3 
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ZURICH SUSAN 

BCORT SBMCE. TN: 01/3M OS 80 


••ZURICH** 
.Ufarota.M 01/3227609 


ULTIMATE 10 
H.Y/r#L- 212411-16*6 


........er on 

Ftrjt Oaa beat t Cuds Serace. Tet 

0 3351-2278, Dacmnetag Sana 
estcutoi 

LONDON BRAZILIAN Tet 071 
724 5597/91. Open 7 dor* 


■-i ■ Tr?irTrrj ’'i j- 1 ! r ’’ M 




2WCHNEW 


Koh dm Gesrt So\ka. 

Tg 057 / 63 83 g. 

HAMBIRG EXCU1S1VE 
Chrin in e Escort Seva 

TN- 040 -480 2761 

LONDON CB5HA ESCORT SEKVKX 
For Onorid, Chsms, Jcpgnuc + 
Brnaont. Gitft conk 071 37P 5957 
■*** TOKYO V» PBTVATE 
"■*wn Str»» t Sana * ** "»' 
Tet PS 54740670 mil nsdriott 

TOKYO **’ TOP ESCORT 5BTVKZ 
h^a^asdt asdi occs(6sd Tet (03) 

AMSTBDAM UBBOT Bead 
Top Qob toefe. Ttk 0206180604. Afl 
. cr«a art idta rBmor daerj. 
••••■•MUNBH 98 69 
larrdns Hflh doe 

EmffSsrvitt 

BIA L0MXM SCAMXNAV1AN 
fti** 6 Ssfaer 6axr Sanaa. 

OH 266 002670836 25S3S9 




FRANKFUI T - “TOP IBP 
ESCORT SBMCE. Tet 06 ? - 55 88 26 . 
T>f BBT fri TOWN. Dtdy ftow 2 cm. 

fRANKFURT"** 

Tri TO 72- 303200 doty 


NtANHURT * FEW * TOVAH * 
Mod OT*atwSsd Escort Serneft. 

Trf- 0m- 427401. Ctetii etxdt. 
misses. CHHSIINA brart and 
Trawl SvwlTsE 02-511-2272 Croit 

Cad) uQMplsd. ___ 

ZUOCN AMANDA AQBCY 
Mriud 6mrt Senm 
Zurich: 383 08 H. 

BUSSB5 - BUN 19 - Tep Oas 
Ptaate mi Escort Sarvics. Tet 02/734 
1662 - 017/909600 - Petit cnrdL 
r * T»*VAJK3TAUGBWA“ * 
“VD'eCORTJBWlCE** 

Of&i 7 DAYS. TA 02278127 J2 
* iOMJON A PAHS INC ***** 

Tm! dm Ua ad aswe VIP Frtnch 
Escort Soma tandm ffiH) 351-1152 
BRUSSB5. RMGA. Ptivate mi first 
dots, boric Trwd and Escort Sbito. 

Trt 025344131 

MMN 8 LUGANO BCOUSVE **** 
MuWuud boot Service. Tet 


‘ * * MMOHI ■ ■ ■ 91 23 14 
BCOfr 4 GWOE AGSVCr. 

THE F9e®lY SBMCE 


Regional Semlfleats 
Las Veuas. March Z1 


Las veuas, March 23 
SEMIFINALS 
Nnr Orlem* Motel 38 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
New Ortoanv Martel 31 


SKIING 


World Cup 

Tap Hebtan to meat Staton Sunday In 
Amen, dorado: t. Rudolf Nlertlch, Austria 1 
minute, 2SJ1 seconds; 2.TomaaFoodoe,Swe- 
Oen.1 :2L47; IFaWo DeCrtoiiBL Italy, 1:2875; 
4L Man: GlrartiHIl, Luxemtooura. 1:2U7; 5. 
Mats Erkan, Sweden, l£2U0; 6. Alberto 
Tamfia. Italy, 1 28 j»; 7. Ole Christian Puru- 
seth, Norway. VJ9M: & Mtchoet Trttscher, 
Austria. 1:29.13; 9. Thomas Stonaaaainaar, 
Austria, \-MJSfs M. Bernhard Gstrebn, an- 
trta. 1:2940: 

Statem ctceidtagt: 1. GlranteHLllOiiolnts; 1 
Furusem. HD; a (He) Nlerltoh ood SfcesxB- 
SlnoerJB: i Fogdot.70: 6. Tritscher44; 7. Paul 
AccoML Swttrertcnd, 55; a Annin Bittner, Ger- 
many, 53; 9. Tomba 58; HL Ericsan. 48. 

Overall Stanftnss: l.GIranMn, 242 prints; 
X Tomba. 177; a Nlerikft. 166; 4. Franz 
HMnzer. Swltzertand, 154; a FurasoHv 136; * 
Guenther Hatter. Austria. 112; 7. Alto SUV- 
OoL Norway, 99; E Accofta, M; 9. Lasse Klus. 
Norway, 92 ; IE Stangastenger, BL 

Tap Bniibenlu women's giant stotom Sun- 
day In Ltaot Louise, Alberta; 1. Pcrnflta Wt- 
bera. Swedan.2 mtrertes. 1156 seconds; l vnwl 
Schneider. SwttxerlancL 2: ILM; a Sylvia Eder. 
Austria, 2: 1219; 4. Anoeflka Hurler. Gennanv, 
2:0.12; 5. Antta wachter. Austria. 2:1165; 6. 
Zoe Haas. Swttzeriana 2:1368; 7. Ncrtasa Bo- 
kaL Yuaastovfa, 2:1*05: a Era Twuntofcons. 
Ui, 2:14.11; 9. Kristina Anderssarv Sweden, 
2:1417; to. Ulrtke Motor, Austria, 2:1439. 

Slant slalom steadings: 1. Sctaiekter. 88 
points; a Wachter, 55: X (Re) Petra Kron- 
beroer, Austria vnberg and Teardchem. 68; 
4 Bokal.39: 7. Eder. 38; a Hurter.24; 9. Ingrid 
Satvenmosar, Austria 28; 10. Haas. 17. 

Overall standlnps: L Kranbargar. 293 
Ratals; 2. Carole Marla Franca 176: 1 SaWrto 
Gtrittwr. Austria. 149; 4 Owidal BourteMa 
Switzerland, Ml; 5. Stewetder. 107; 4 
Wachter. 103; 7. Wlbera w; a Mlcnaeta Gera 
G ennany. W;9. Kotrln Outewsohn. German y. 
87; 10. Katkt Selzinaer. Gennany. 79. 


HOCKEY 


NHL Standings 

WALKS CONFERENCE 
Patrick DIvhlM 

W L T PtS GF GA 

N.Y. Dangers 34 Z 12 ID 267 227 

Pittsburgh 36 30 4 76 297 265 

Philadelphia 3T 38 9 71 81 W 

Washington 31 32 6 68 321 215 

New jersey « 30 12 66 US m 

H.Y. islanders 23 39 « & 38 M 

Adorns DlvfskM 

x-Boston 39 22 9 87 260 234 

X-Montraol 36 26 9 81 246 219 

X-Buffode M 27 17 (7 244 241 

X-Horttord » 33 9 65 207 217 

Quebec 14 44 12 40 196 TO 

CAMPBELL CONFERENCE 
Norris Dfvliion 

x-CMaMB an t 90 2d 183 

x-Sf. Louis 40 2D M 90 278 228 

X -Detroit 31 33 8 IQ 349 266 

Minnesota 24 3) 13 61 225 233 

Toronto 19 43 9 «7 Z10 28? 

SavtM Division 

x-Lus Angela 40 21 9 89 296 219 

x-Comary 40 23 7 87 300 236 

Edmonton 32 37 5 69 337 2)8 

Whinloeg 24 37 1] 59 239 258 

Vancouver 25 40 | SB 22028 9 

x.«U netted playof f berth 

SUNDAY'S RESULTS ' ' 
New Jersey I i m 

Wbtntoeg 2 18-4 

Sundterom (13), Muller HBI.MocLksi (41) : 


22 6 90 2d 183 

2D M 90 278 228 

33 8 IQ 249 266 

31 13 41 225 333 

42 9 47 210 2B7 


OK3yfc2{28).McUwaln ( 14), Steen (15). Shots 
an goal: New Janev (on Eeeeneo) 7-18-14— 39. 
WheUnea (an Terror!. Burke) 6-6-7 — 19. 
Plltahnrah 1 1 9—4 

N.Y. islanders 1 1 1—3 

Umov (3), Taanoneffl 2 (3), Reach! (37); 
McDonough (4), Tucker 2 (4). Shota on 8001: 
Pittsburgh (on Hocfcett) 12-8-0-32. New 
York (an Borrow) 7-9-10—26. 

Defnrft I l 1-4 

St Louts 1 . ■ 0— I 

Ynboeri (16), Garmnlov 2 (17). Yzermani 
(48); Hud (77). Skate on goat: Detroit (on 
JObtomkl) 9**-23.SL Louis (an ChevHdoe) 
7-*5 — 20. 

Quebec 1 0 1—1 

Hartford 1 0 8-1 

ScnJoas* (Sl, Saklc (If); Vertxek (39). 
Shots on goal: (kfsbec (an Whitmore) 9 5 * 

20. Hartford (an Tugnuit) 8-12-10—30. 

Las Anodes 1 8 8 8—4 

Montreal 3 18 8—6 

Rabi faille (38). Sandstrora 2 (391. Tavtor 
(20); DesJartUhs (7), GUtevist (5), Corson 
(19LAAcPtiae (20). Shota on Bate: Los Angeles 
(on Rov) ***>-a& Montreal (on Berth- 
faume) 13-1**1— 38. 

Vanawnw 2 1 4-7 

Buffalo 1 2 1-5 

Linden (29), Lldstar (6). Kran (T2i. Lorionov 
(13).Momesso2 (12),Nedved (9); Ho we r ch u k 
Ct4),Turgeon (29). Ledvord (4). Shannon (51, 
Andreychuk (29). shots on goal: Vancouver 
(on Malar etuk) 2D-1V10— 41. Buffalo (an 
Gamble) 5-15-13 — 32. 

Washington 12 2-5 

RdmenMa 2 1 0-3 

Bergiand 2 (4). Bandra (12), Kyprm (9), 
Khrtattch (9); Tikkanen (25), MaOTavtsh 2 
(T7). Shots on goal: Washington (an Ronton!) 
*1*9-31. E dmonto n (an Lhitl *4-10-22. 
Calgary 2 8 1—3 

Minnesota 2 4 1-7 

Wilson (TO). Floury (45). MoeLetkm 03); 
Giles (4), Benows (29), Modcno (22). Duchesne 
(BL Bereznn (10), Glynn (7). Tlnordt (4). Shots 
an goat: Calgary [on Hayward) 1*64—29. 
Minnesota (an Vernon, Womshnr) 11-13-11—39. 
N.Y. R en o ir s 8 2 8-9 

Chicago 13 1-5 

Gartner (40), Xing (10); Praslov (13). Gow- 
tot (24), Thomas (IB), Lartimr 2 (31). Starts on 
goal: New York (on Beftour) 7-8-7— 22. Chico- 
go (an VtmbtasbraucU 1*1*5-31. 


TENNIS 


CHAMPIONS CUP TOURNAMENT 
In Indian Walls. CalHomia 
ChamMansMp 

Jta) Courier ri6>, UJ, def. Guv FOrmt (3), 
France, 44, *3, *6, 6-3, 7-6 0-0. 

VIRGINIA SUMS TOURNAMENT 
In Beat Raton. Florida 
OninpianiMp 

Gctartela SabatM (2). Argent too. def. Steffi 
Graf (1), Gennany, 6-4. 741 tS4). 


BASEBALL 


Exhibition Gomes 

SUNDAY'S RESULTS 
Boston Red Sax 13. Detroit 7 
Houston V, Kansas City 5 
Montreal 6, Atlanta 2 
Chicago White Sox a Cincinnati 1 
Baltimore 6, New York Yonkea X 18 [wrings 
St. Lout* li, Pittsburgh 0 
PhlladetoMo 9; Toronto S- 
Mbnesata a, Texas 5 
New York Mete 18, Los Ange l e s 3 
San Francisco 5. cunretond 2 
San Diego 4, Calltornto 8 
OHcobo Cobs 9, Milwaukee j 
Seattle 6, Oaklond 5 


BASEBALL 
Nattonat Leegw 

HOUSTO N Ag reed to. terms with Crate 
Biggie, catener, on one-y e or cuutiu ct. ' 
MONTREAL— Agreed to terms with rim 

WdlloteLlMtalxninK u vgntw»YBgrc o ntrB d 
•xtonylan through 19M. 


Field of NTT Includes 
Seven 20-Game Victors 


The Associated Press 

- NEW YORK — Seven of the 12 
20 -game winners ignored by tbe 
National CnDcmate Athletic Asso- 
ciation’s basketball tournament se- 
lection committee woe among the 
32 teams chosen for tbe 54th annual 
National Invitation Tournament. 

Among the first-round match- 
ups announced Sunday night in the 
nation’s oldest postseason basket- 
ball tournament (see Scoreboard) 
are an all-Oklahoma afTair when 

Tulsa (18-11) goes to Oklahoma 
(16-14); a double 20-winner game 
with Fairkagh Dickinson (22-8) at 
Siena (23-9); and future Great 
Midwest conference mates Ala- 
bama- Birmingham (18-12) and 
Memphis State (16-14) meeting in 
Memphis, Tennessee. 

T\ui tournament begins Wednes- 
day. 

Three conferences each bad 
three members invited to the NTT. 
The Missouri Valley wfil be repre- 
sented by Tulsa, Southern Illinois 
and Southwest Missouri State. The 


Metro will have Memphis State. 
Cincinnati and South Carolina, 
and the Atlantic 10 will have West 
Virginia, Massachusetts and 
George Washington. 

Vanderbilt won last year’s NIT, 
beating Sl Louis in tbe finale. 

The five teams that won at least 
20 games but were, overlooked by 
both tournaments were: South- 
western Louisiana ( 21-10), Rad- 
ford (22-7), Middle Tennessee 
State (2J-9), Texas-Arimgton (20* 
9) and Texas-San Antonio (21-8). 

■ SEC Women Dominate 

Penn State, Virginia, Tennessee 
and Georgia — the top women's 
basketball teams in the country — 
were given No. I seeds in a tourna- 
ment dominated by the Southeast- 
ern Conference, which gained sev- 
en of the 48 berths. (See 
Scoreboard) 

Making tournament debuts: 
George Washington, Lamar, Michi- 
gan Stale, Southwest Missouri State. 
Toledo and Washington State. 


AT&T USADirecf Service. 

Your express connection to AT&T service. 

Calling the States when you’re overseas 
has never been easiec All you have to do is dial 
a number to be connected to an ATKT Operator in the 
U& You can use your ATSST Coifing Card or . call- ^oollea 

AMT USADirect Servicsis arafJable in cwr 
80 countries. Here aze some of them. 


'AUSTRIA 


Mbelqrm 


tea-eoamii ’Hungary 
800-001 imur 


tt-OOW LIBERIA 


CZEC H OSLOVAKIA 00-4204)0101 LUXEMBOURG) 


DENMARK 


1 HHUUO 

tFRANCE 


GERMANY* 


980O-KXMO 


0W-19B-2204W1P j 
OWO-WM 
00-800-1311 


'NETHERLANDS 


’SWITZERLAND 


08*-OZ24TT1 


os&os-oon j 

9*8-8001-2277 

QUOO-89-OOtl 


Foe tdditioad USADbrect access numbers or lnSmindcn shear the service, 
call os ooOect«to5»-7*5a..Vhen In the 0S,caU 1 HOD 8X4000 Ert. 436 for 
yourfEMCSi/WrBamfiinnuiOQaBl 

*A»ah second tflal noe. 
f WbUe phene* anulre coin 


;AKT 

'.The right choice. 


•m Catoda 356-0200 
z ABilabie ia (he Fcstem potion 
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ART SUCH W ALD 


PEOPLE 


BUncine With the Wind The Ancients and the Modems Ford’s Theatre Gala 

™ o: i ■ - — ■* — — — — ■ T has nowhere near the scope of tt n *l mil I'nllnhnratnr 


W ASHINGTON — You can 
sav what you like about 
member? of Confess, but they are 
always aware which way the wind is 
blowing. 

Right now the wind is blowing 
toward George Bush and the way 
he won the war. The people in the 
most trouble are those members of 
Congress who voted against the 
president’s use bmm| 
of airaed^ force 

lesson- ^ m umiH 

So the nay- : x 
sayers have to 


play catch-up 
for their elec- 
tions. They have 
ordered their 
political manag- 
ers to change - 
their images Bucnwaw 
from doves to hawks overnight 

Freddie Havemeyer, who is in 
charge of Senator Hiram Whipple's 
campaign, was ushered into the 
senator’s office. 

Whipple said, “Wereyou able to 
kill the picture of me m an Arab 



ft 

Buchwald 


Van Gogh, Found 
In U.S.* Is Sold 
For $1.43 Million 

The Aaooand Prat 

C HICAGO — A painting by 
Vincent van Gogh that had 
hung for decades in (he living room 
of a suburban Milwaukee couple 
who thought it was only a repro- 
duction has sold for S 1.43 million. 

The unidentified buyer left 
through a side door after* an auc- 
tion Sunday that lasted just four 
minutes. Four others competed for 
the 16-by-l 3-inch ( 41 -by- 33 -cemi- 
meter ) “Still Life With Flowers.” at 
Leslie Hindman Auctioneers here. 

The painting — a dark still life 
with bright scarlet flowers — is 
believed to have been completed in 
1 886. It is signed only with a “V” in 
the left hand comer. Art experts 
say it is a minor work. Bidding 
started at S500.000 and quickly ex- 
ceeded Hindman's high estimate of 
S800.000. The work was discovered 
last July by a real estate agent 
working as an art prospector for 
Hindman. Experts at the Rijksmu- 
seum in Amsterdam later con- 
firmed the authenticity of the work. 


headdress kissing Saddam Hus- 
sein? It was taken when I visited 
Iraq just before the war." 

“No. sir. Your opposition is 
building its entire TV campaign 
around iL We have a difficult road 
to hoe. Here, try these on." 

□ 

“What are they?" 

"Eighty-second Airborne cam- 
ouflage fatigues." 

“With an ammunition belt!” 

“Thai’s just for credibility. Our 
staff has been working on some 
slogans. How do you tike 'Today 
Baghdad, Tomorrow the WorldT 

"That’s strong,” the senator said. 

“We’re way behind in the polls, 
and we must destroy your wimp 
image- Now. the next major con- 
cern is. bow do we out-Ameri can- 
flag the other guy? We’d like you to 
wear this flag in your handkerchief 
pocket at all times." 

“Bui it’s bigger than a table- 
cloth." 

“People have to see iL senator. 
Okay, we’ve got you outfitted for 
the campaign pretty well Let’s dis- 
cuss what you should say. Suppose 
they ask you why you voted against 
war powers for Bush?" 

“I f! say that I thought I was 
voting against farm subsidies for 
Russia.” 

“It's weak. The reason you voted 
against Bush is that his demand for 
using our armed forces wasn’t 
tough enough. You wanted him to 
promise the country that he would 
nuke Basra." 

“I didr 

□ 

“At this time it would be a mis- 
take to attack Bush personally, so 
you should say that once the war 
started you had no differences with 
the president. To prove it, you can 
hold up this picture of you and 
Bush shaking hands. " 

“That was taken in 1973.” 

“Nobody will know. Your job in 
this campaign is to attack Saddam 
Hussein for bringing so much mis- 
ery to the world. 

“What if they find out I gave him 
an autographed basketball from 
the Celtics when 1 went to Baghdad 
last year?” 

“We're going to have to take a 
chance on that Here’s your stan- 
dard speech for the campaign.” 

“Hey, this sounds just tike the 
Gettysburg Address." 

“What’s the difference? If you've 
beard one war speech, you’ve beard 
them all” 


By Mar Use Simons 

Sett York Tima Service 

P SYCHIKO, Greece — 
Choosing words that have 
fired the nnnd for centuries, the 
teacher started writing on the 
blackboard and the students con- 
centrated as the opening lines of 
Homer's “Odyssey” appeared. 

“Tell me, 0 Muse, of that gift- 
ed man who roamed the wide 
world,” the words came in an- 
cient Greek. The students could 
recognize some words and 
guessed a few others. They found 
Homer difficult because many of 
his poetic words had vanished, 
but thought Plato's philosophical 
texts were clearer. 

In their halting way, these 
tugh-school students from an 
Athens suburb seemed to exem- 
plify the link between the lan- 
guage used 3,000 years earlier and 
the Greek they speak today. 

Yet to their teacher, the pupils 
knew precious tittle. It is only 
now. at age 16, she said, that they 
begin to tackle the original iext of 
ancient Greece's poets and phi- 
losophers. 

“We ihinV they should start at 
1 2. as we did in my time,” said 
Marina Bakam, the teacher. “At 
16, it's too late, too rushed, too 

The delate about^haw much 
ancient Greek today’s Greeks 
should know is rumbling again 
through the schools and universi- 
ties and stirring old passions, as it 
does when it comes around every 
few decades. 

To be sure, this is not another 
dispute about the purpose at the 
rewards of studying the classics. 
Greeks maintain a robust pride in 
speaking Europe's oldest written 
language, and every schoolchild 
hears of tire mighty legacy of 
Homer, of Aristotle, of Sopho- 
cles. 

All h?ch-sc£''ol students plow 
through classic tragedies and ora- 
tions, scan the “Iliad” and the 
“Odyssey” and pore over histori- 
cal texts of Xenophon and Thu- 
cydides. But they read these 
works converted into modem 
Greek. 

A decade of neglect of educa- 
tion and a change of government 
have brought new scrutiny to 
teaching , and the linguistic quar- 
rel here appears to touch on a 
vital part of the nation’s identity 




71 o . -&SL 











as more Greeks are asking: WhaL 
if anything, can an archaic form 
of the language, used in the cen- 
turies before Christ, do for 
Greeks today? 

“It wiQ enrich the modem lan- 
guage,” said Jorgos Babirriotis, 
who is among (he fierce defenders 
of the anciait tongue and who 
lobbies to bring bade teaching of 
ancient Greek to 12-year-olds. 

He and like-minded colleagues 
argere that the vocabulary and the 
an of expression of today's stu- 
dents are deteriorating at an 

alarming rate. 

He blames the slackening edu- 
cational standards, the foreign 
words creeping in and, oust seri- 
ous, the officii abolition, IS years 
ago, of “formal" Greek in favor 
of the “demotic." or vernacular, 
for use in documents, schools and 






Baraniotis, a professor of lin- 
guistics at Athens University, 


IfeoiaeAKB/IHT 

contends that this sapping of the 
language is all the more reason to 
resort to the immense riches of 
andent Greek and use its root 
words and concepts to expand 
the student’s mind by appealing 
not to his memory but his reason- 
ing. 

“If a pupil knows the andent 
Greek word ‘ago’ — *to bring’ — 
he can figure out that today ‘eis* 
plus ‘ago means import and ’ex’ 
plus ‘ago’ is export,” he ex- 
plained. 

But nowadays, he went on, “a 
pupil does not know ‘ago’ so he 
cannot infer. The argument is 
simple: if you do not know the 
roots or the mechanimi of the 
lan g ua g e, you understand less 
and you nave to remember 
more.” 

The linguist reached for exam- 
ples easy to grasp for a foreigner. 
Take (he current word for life, 
“zee,” he said, a poor word that 


has nowhere near the scope of 
“bios,” its andent equivalent 

“Once a child knows bios, he 
can understand all the Greek 
compounds, biology, biography, 
biosphere, biopsy” he said. “If he 
knows that ‘tele’ is far, be can 
figure out telescope or telepathy 
and all the other combinations. 
The foreigner has to study the 
word. A Greek should be able to 
infer it” 

But what about the great nrind- 
bogglers. those ubiquitous irregu- 
lar forms that drive students 
around the world and even 
Greeks to despair? 

“We should not insist on a lot 
of scholastic things, the grammar 
and the syntax that make people 
riis tike the language,” Babmiotia 
said, bopping over giant pitfalls. 
“What matters is showing how 
the txngnagg continues its life 
through its phases, classic; early 

Christian, Byzantine and scholar- 
ly Greek.” 

This is not difficult, be said, 
hearing in mm ri that the differ- 
ence between modem and. classic 
Greek is comparable to that be- 
tween modem English and the 
language of Chaucer. 

Fanis Kakrides, a professor of 
andent Greek at the University 
of Crete in Rethynmon, is one ot 
the scholars who dimmres such 
arguments as “a lost cause.” 

“1 say we teach the comedies, 
the tragedies, the poetry of the 
andent world but m the modem 
language,” Kakrides said. “I am 
not denigrating the pure archaic 
of Attica. It’s a very clever lan- 
guage, a fine tool for communi- 
cating facts and ideas, but not 
practical for all Greeks. We have 
other tools to develop the mind, 
computer science, mathematics.” 

The ancients, he went on, bad* 
way different thought process 
and connected their thoughts in 
tona complicated sentences. 

'Teaching all Greeks those 
grammatical forms is a waste of 
time,” he said. “And our lan- 
guage will grow if we educate 

S ' jroperiy in all fields. Ety- 
is interesting but not ide- 
■ everyone. Let's face it, in 
France no one thinks of teaching 
Latin to improve today’s 
French.” 

As many things Greek, the lan- 
guage issue has become politi- 
cized, with conservatives defend- 
ing andent Greek and the Left 

rirfp-rutinpr the v nmarailar . 


A country music gala at Ford’s 
Theatre in Washington turned into 
a celebration of the United States' 
victory in the Gulf war. and Prea- 
/iMtr George Bush borrowed a line 
from a song to sum up his feelings. 
“Ricky Skaggs' ‘Somebody's Pray- 
ing* said it very well indeed,” said 
Bush at the end of the show* after he 
and his wife Barbara joined two 
dozen performers on the flag- 
draped stage- Skaggs, introducing 
that song at the start of the show, 
said. “Prayer is the key factor 
which has caused this thing to come 

to an end the way it has.” “Ricky, 
someone was praying. Someone 
was praying” Bush said later. A 
galaxy of top country stars and 
groups — Skaggs. Alabama. 
Tanany Wynette, Randy Travis. 
K. T. Osfin and others — sang for 
more than two hours at the gala, 
which raised more than S40Q.000 
for Ford’s, now both a theater and 
a museum to- President Abraham 
i mfflin, who was shot there in 
1865. 

. O .. 

“Cyrano de Bergerac” has won 
10 Ctears, France's top movie 
awards, including best film and 
best actor for its star, Girard De- 
panfien. Depardieu. 42. won the 
best-actor award at the Cannes film 
festival last year for the same role. 
The only other movie to have won 
10 Cesars is Francois Truffaut's 
1981 “The Last Metro ” “Cyrano" 
also has been nominated for best 
foreign film, and Depardieu for 
best actor, at the Oscars, which will 
be awarded in Los Angeles on 
March 25. Jean-Panl Rappenean 
won the prize for best director for 
“Cyrano- “The Dead Poets Soci- 
ety,” directed by the Australian Pe- 
ter War, won die best foreign film 
Am* Pwffland won best ac- 
tress for her role in lac Besson's 
“Nikita." “La Discrete.” directed 
by Christian Vincent won best First 
film and best screenplay after win- 
rung the critics' prize at the Venice 
film festivaL 

□ 

At the fifth annual American 
Comedy Awards in Los Angeles, a 
lif etime achievement award was 
presented to Cart Reiner. Reiner, 
69, the Emmy-winning actor, writ- 
er and producer of shows such as 
“Your Show of Shows” and “The 
Dick Van Dyke Show.’* received 
the award from his actor-director 
son, Rob Reiner, as well as Steve 
Martin, Grade Alley and his long- 


time pal and collaborator Me! ' 
Brooks. Among this year’s winners, - 
chosen by 1.100 comedy perform- 
cts. were two stars not usually con- 
sidered a lot of laughs: Mayl 
Streep for “Postcards From the 
Edge" und Al Pacino for his sup- 
porting role as the bumbling Big 
Boy Caprice in “Did: Tracy " 

a . .. 

Christian Petross5an. known. as 
the caviar king, has left Saumoa 
Petrossian. (he company be helped 
ro build into an international busi- 
ness. Petrossian has been at odds 
with Us family for some time. In \ 
statement issued in Paris, Petros* 
sum said be was resigning as head 
of the company’s American opera- 
tion because he was frustrated by 
management's speed in expanding; 

But a spokesman for Saumon & 
trosaan said Christian Petrossian 
was dismissed at a board meeting. 
The departure is the dim&v of a 
family fight that began in Decem- 
ber 1989, when he sought to gain 
control of the company by buying 
out his two sisters and four cousins. 

□ 

The National Gallery of-Art in 
Washington invited its wealthy 
friends to bring gifts to its 50th 
anniversary party next month. Buf 
even before the first c h a m pagne 
cork is popped, the birthday foatts 
Staggering. At last count, U.S. and 
foreign collectors have donated 550 
art treasures rumored to be worth | 
one-third of a billion dollars. Other ' 
friends of the gallery have chipped 
in $13 million for what may be the 
biggest birthday bash of the centu- 
ry. The breathtaking new gifts span 
more than five centuries of Wesierit . 
an, from a 1460 religious painting 
by Jacopo BeffinL canvases by 
Cfande Monet and an etching by 
Pablo Picasso to contemporary , 
American works by Roy Lichten- 
stein, Jasper Johns and EBsmrth 
KeOy. Among the highlights: Pari 
Meflon’s gift of 31 original wax 
sculptures modeled by Edgar De- 
gas. including his renowned.“little 
Dancer Fourteen Years Obi” Pria- 

ela Harrimaa. widow of the ambas- 
sador and New York governor W, 
AvexeS Harriman, promised her. 
Vnccnt van Gogh painting of white 
roses, valued at $60 million. About 
320 of the most highly prized gifts 
will appear in an exhibition titled 
“Art for the Nation: Gifts in Hon- 
or ofthe 50th Anniversary of tire ^ 
National Gallery of Art," which 
will open March 17. 
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